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PREFACE. 


In writing the life of this patriot, soldier, and statesman, 
the only embarrassment is that of a superabundance of ma¬ 
terial. His has been ope long romance of duty well per¬ 
formed, filled with adventure, with great deeds, and with 
noble actions. To select from the history of the American 
Republic during the past forty years such facts as may show 
the part which General Hancock has taken in the work of 
making and saving bur country is the purpose of the writer 
of this volume. Much has to be left untold in the limits of a 
work of this sort. It is sought simply to show the man as 
he appears in the history of his country. 

In collecting facts for this work, especial care has been 
taken to secure absolute authenticity; and the author ac¬ 
knowledges his indebtedness to the courtesy of Hon. B. E. 
Chain and Hon. B. M. Boyer, of Norristown, Penn., inti¬ 
mate companions of the boy Winfield and trusted friends of 
the General; to Gen. Wniiam B. Franklin, Gen. St. Clair 
A. MuBiolland, Gen. George H. Gordon, Hon. George L. 
Thorndike^ and*others of his companions in arms ; to Town¬ 
send Ward, Esq., Secretary of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, and to many others. The story of General 
Hancocks public services is chiefly taken from the ofla:cial 
reports and documents of Congress and the War Depart¬ 
ment; and, among unofficial sources, from Moore’s “ Record 
of the Rebellion,” Greeley’s ‘^American Conflict,” and Swin- 
ton’s ‘‘Army of the Potomac” and “Twelve Great Battles.” 

F. E. G. 

iNnKPENnKNCE Square, 

July 15, 1880 
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No history of tho great civil war can be written 
without reciting the brilliajit military itseortl of Major- 
Oencnil Witillohl Scott Hancock. Kchtcated in the 
military art at West Point, tmintni in tho apjillcation 
of military j)rinci{)les to practice in tho Mexican war, 
whore ho was brtivettod for galhutt anti nierltorioua 
conduct, he had attained tho ago and tho exjMirienco 
which make an accomplished soldier, at tins cotninencu- 
nient of what proved to lie tho groatest and most ter¬ 
rible war of ancient or modem times. 

His gallantry and ekill were shown on many of tho 
hardest fought battlo-tlehls, — at Williamshurg, Fni- 
Kor’s Farm, Stiuth Mountain, Antictam, Fredi^ricks- 
burg, Fhatuadlorsville, (iettysburg, the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvanla t’ourt House, Niirth Anna, the second 
battle of Ctild Harlwir, and tho o]H*rations around 
l*otorshurg. It may Iwi said that ho ttMik a prominent 
part in every impwirtant battle fought in tho 1‘hist, ami 
tlws largol^ eontributed to tho siiecess <if our arms 
ami the resttiralion of tho Union of the ,**itnles, 

Tho fame tif this distinguished comnumder is socurw. 
It is recognized not only hy his grateftjl countryimin, 
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but in all huula whoro militiiry liibuit an«l |'«*inu?i t 
approeiutcsd, ami counijifo, foiiitmli', iiml t!u' inart 
virtues m'o*j;ni/.etl luul hum>ml. Titere in. mui ran I; 
no question of liin niuk ns a jfjvnt solili<*r. Xttiir rh: 
lenge it. His title is ♦■ieur, rert.’iiii, ami imliqiutahl 
Time, whit*h levels so nuuh ami quaUfies si> often tu 
BO largtdy the eluiiUH t>f the gaait men of liishny, wi 
never disturb his right to the nielu' in tht» b'lnjde e 
fame aceorded to him by ids eoiitemnornries. ii 
military seniees have Imen «<» an-ently remleretl, tha 
their mention is not neeessnry for the infortnaiion o 
his eountrymen, for they know them by Ijeart. Ilu 
therc5 id a part of his life uml !ustt»ry m>t shown in in 
publks record, nor in Ids achievements on the itaflle 
field, whicli tlie people nmst now ilesin* to know; a 
the great Detmtcmtie party — llio jiarty which tlm elo' 
quent Olioate declai'etl, " hore the nntitniai flag am 
kept stop to the musio of the Union ”~liiss, through 
its representatives, lumnimously nominated him ns it* 
canditkto for the Proaidency. Tliey know 1dm iw the 
brave, brilliant, and suecessful soltlier; hut tiny hnvo 
had no opportunities to laam the otla<r sitlcs of Ids 
character, nor those many qualities of head ami heart 
which largely led to his nomination, am! winch emi¬ 
nently fit him for the diseliarge of (he duties of (he 
gimt otBco to whicIi ho will fimhmlitetUy be elet-led in 
November next. To supply (ho popular demand f.n* 
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wich infomiation, it han l)oon propontHl to give, in tho 
)agos which follow^ ii brief nkatcli of tlia private m well 
iH public life of tliin dintinguinluHl citi/aau 
It will l>c generally concc<hHl tliiit thcrt% in a growing 
)l)jcction in the public mind to military (.‘andidatcrt for 
he Prcnidcncy. Thin feeling doubt lean eoincH friiin fc^ar 
rf the repetition of the easea, witli whieh liintory 
irintleH, of UHmT[>ation by HUc'ceanful mildi(u*H iif the 
^xeeutive power to- tlie oveHhniwof coiiHtitutional g«w- 
uannent. Nor in it Hurpriaing that theae UHiirpatioiM 
itanir. In wai% tlu^ lawn art^ nilent; iintl flie aoldier, 
uihHtituting hin will m authority, recognis^jea no iiiHiiii- 
iient ihr i\w nttniiiinent tif \m objects but ftiree* 
iVhen war mninm, hv naturally mibinitH with rehadiiijce 
€1 a return to the inethcKla of the civil jaiwi'r for luh 
BiniHtering government, and if Iiia iiriiiy m devoted to 
lim, the tcnn|>tation to aeke upon power m often too 
p'cat for rcHiHtatice. Wlitdlier in fhi.^ age u( popular 
tilclligimee, and with a people poHm\Hmal of iiiiipte 
iieniw for coinlnnation and reaMiUKai to ii map ilV/fi/, 
ill aiieh apprehension ia to be deemed grtiUiidleaKi it 
^ill not be tiecesHiiry now to eotiaidiw. In the eiiae of 
"fcnetid Ilitticock, the olyeeiioti tlint he In ii noldier 
iiiint ditiilpiite, for Ida honest and piitriotb ciiitduet 
itfter the Mtirrerider of laat and tlit» leniilitiitioii of lint 
mmt ill recogiiirJttg the rights of our eiiiteiw under lliii 
CJotritllutioii, ultciweii tnoai eoneliiiiively Ihitl lie hid iid 
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dispc^ition, if he had the ptwer, to atit the rule of t 
conqueror: that Washington, the Father of 1 
Country, and not Napoleon, was his inspiration ai 
guide. There is nothing nobler or more suhlimo 
history than the <‘onduct of this hero of a hundred bi 
ties, on the occasion referred to. His letter to Go 
ernor Pease, of Texas, in 1868, when eomnwinding tl 
Fifth Military District, wherein he eonrpletely sulwi 
dinatos the military to the civil jHiwer In time of |>eae 
will alone render his name ilhrstrious and fortwer tlei 
to all who love civil Ulierty. When the judgment t 
mankind shall be elevated and refined by a higher eivi 
ization, so that it shall tho more truly adjust the ehiiii 
of its benefactors to the rewards of heroic «t»n«luct, lli 
patriotic surrender of the great soldier tt> the suprcti 
acy of tho civil law will add more t<» his fame than a 
hk great military achievements. 

L«et it be rememtrered that the action i»f Gcuccj 
H ancock ^vas in {q>position to hk official superiors i 
Washington, who for political and partisan purjwsc 
wkhed to keep the Soutli under military contrirl, wit 
no rights tihat a Republican wrw Iromid to ra^jsset. Isi 
it be rememlKsred that ho impt^rilled hk official and pin 
f^ional life by this sacrerl rt»s|ioct for right and pat 
riotic regard for law, and our admiration augments 
ai^ we feel that whatever fear of detriment to ihe Re 
imblio might obtain, should any other of our 
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generals become President, there eonld be no danger 
in pliicing him in the chair once oecupieil by Wnslutug- 
ton, who had shown lumself possessed of ecjual suoder- 
ation, and equal rtispoet for the Constitution anil the 
laws of the country. 

It i.s a curious fact that, ntdwilhstanding tht> sup¬ 
posed popular distrust of military men fiir Pnssidents, 
so laigo a number shouhl have bc?en cleetetl to this high 
office; Washinghm, Monroe, ,Iackson, Harrison, Tay¬ 
lor, Pierce, (Irjint, and Ilaytw were all stdtliers, and 
were mostly selected us cainlidates becaiist' of tlndr 
military record. When we consider tlio fnnctions and 
duties of the executive, it would seem that a soldier, 
accomplished in his art, would be eminently lifted fi>r 
the discha^o of these duties; ami, hut for the |K*pn- 
lar apprehension before alluded to, the military «juali- 
ties, instead of toing an ohjeetion, wouhl be regimled 
as a (juaHli(!ation in a su|)rejm) miigistmte. 

Tiiien< is this advantage in favc»r of mdiading Presi¬ 
dents fwiii the military pndession. 'fhey are not as 
likely to be eommittetl to any partisanship toucldng 
political <iuostions, beyoml a genend emlorsi'iiieut tif 
the principles of the tw*rty to which tlu'y adhein. 
Their professional {uisition keeps them outside tif party 
feuds and dissensions, and enaldes them to take broad¬ 
er and, M it were, more judieitd views of political 
questions and measures tlwn those kyitien whti, te 
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become sufficiently prominent to be candidates for Ilia 
high office, must make politics a profession. 

In applying this observation to General IIuiic-cx-lc, 
we might observe that, while ho endorses the j^lutform 
of principles adopted by the Cincinnati Convcuitkm 
and approves the general policy of the Democratic* 
party in respect to the important issues of tho c'suu- 
paign, in doing so he is not called to modify previous 
opinions inconsistent with those principles, nor c’x- 
plain any former action antagonistic thereto. Ho will 
enter upon the discharge of the great trust whicli 1 ho 
people will commit to him in March, free of all oliti¬ 
gations, and relieved of every influence which 
embarrass or fetter him. He has been always nototl 
for his energy, industry, perseverance, fortitude, aiul 
patience. His intelligence, good judgment and sa<?ac- 
ity are well-known. His knowledge of men has I icon 
conspicuously shown in the selection of his staff olH- 
cers, as he has always surrounded himself with able 
assistants who well understood the work wanted from 
them^ We are warranted in beUeving from his action 
in this respect that, should he become President, Iio 
will call to his aid cabinet advisers who will know thoir 
duty and be competent to discharge it. Right xricm 
will be put in the right places. The public interests 
will not suffer through official appoinfenents made for 
poHtical service only, nor will the country be loader 
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disgraced by the swanua of bummers who for years 
have infested every department of the government. 

In looking tlirough the life of (jenenil Iluneoek, 
wo find, from the time he left West Point Acad¬ 
emy, during all his military earei'r, in war and in 
peace, he has exhibited peculiar ajititude for the <lu- 
tios of an <'xe(nitive officer. Possessing in an emi¬ 
nent degree what is ti'i'ined " chanieter,” his otlieial 
conduct seems to have been always guidetl by liscil 
principles, lie first si*eks to fmtl what duty r<*- 
ijuires in the matter before him, and, this ascer¬ 
tained, ho enters at oni’e ujam the performimee of the 
roijuisition. W'ithout douht, the nature of tin' military 
profession fosters and develops this hahit of miml. Wo 
may say that he is eminently it man of eonvietions, 
with the eoumge of his convictions; hut not olistiiiaie 
in tem|K*r, nor unyielding, if gtaid misons be shown for 
a change* of opinion, ilo is in every inspect u most 
tivailahlo candidate, 'fhere is nothing in his reror»l 
which are called to defend. We lain abandon our 
uhiclds In this contest, for we have no use for them, 
lie is jKipular %vith all seetions. I lis nominat ion satisfies 
equally tlm North and the Hoiith. He has united into 
m compact liody a divided Democracy, ttmlsoaecepfidilo 
is hii to large nuinbew of our jaditieid opjMinents that 
wo find IudejK*ndent Hepiddican Hancoek orgHnis«atioiw 
springing up in nearly all the States, 
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We have spoken of Mm as certain to be elected, 
only because tMs seems to be the general convictioja, 
but because we feel that since such happy results woulti 
follow his election, it must occur that the fitness of 
things may be maintained. With General Hanoocfe 
President of the United States, all the Mdeous past 
would be bimed forever. Demagogues would oeass 
their devilish work of keeping the sections hostile l>y 
rekindling sectional animosities. Amity and fratemsl 
regard would make us again one people. The era of 
good feeling would return, and the issue settled by wo.*", 
“an indestructible union of indestructible States,'* 
everywhere recognized. 


PPEDEKICK O. PEINCE. 


Bosioh, July 12,1880. 
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for independence as a Eepublic; and it was among the 
associations clustering about these places that the Han¬ 
cock family grew up. 

These associations, too, were interwoven with their 
family history. The grandfather of Elizabeth Hancock 
was one of the patriot farmers of the Revolution. He 
won and honorably carried a captain’s commission in 
Washington’s army, and gave his life for his country, 
dying of the effect of hardships and privations in the 
field shortly after he saw the land made free for his 
children. Her father, Edward Hexworth, although a 
boy in his teens, also joined the patriot army, and 
fought by the side of his father, returning to enjoy 
the fruits of the liberty for which he had given his 
youthful strength and enthusiasm. He attained great 
dying Jan. 29, 1847, upwards of 90 years old. 
Benjamin F. Hancock’s father, Richard Hancock, was 
a mariner. He was captured at sea, and, with so many 
other patriots, was given the choice of service against 
his country in the British navy, or consignment to the 
notorious Dartmoor Prison, whose name was a terror. 
He chose the patriot’s part, and did not pass the double 
barricades of that melancholy enclosure until the close 
of the war. On his release, he returned to free 
America. In the war of 1812, when the British ad¬ 
vanced their troops as far as Red Bank, and the safety 
of Philadelphia and all the towns in that section was 
threatened, Benjamin F. Hancock himself, then a mere 
lad, made one of the local company that garrisoned 
Camp Dupont. 

This was the family whose youngest members took 
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up their residence in Norristown in 1828. It was good 
stock, — of the people, of the soil; it had the traditions 
of earnest patriotism and honest labor; with neither 
crest nor pedigree, it held a place in the peerage of the 
Republic. 

Benjamin F. Hancock, although born in Philadel¬ 
phia, was brought up as a farmer; and it was while 
farming in the country near Montgomeryville that he 
paid his suit to Elizabeth Hexworth, a farmer’s daugh¬ 
ter, and won her for his wife. Even at the time of his 
marriage he had aspirations for a different career, and 
with quiet earnestness he set himself to accomplish it. 
He had no means of his own ; his support, and that of 
his family, was the income that his own labor brought 
him. Farmer Hexworth was a man of moderate prop¬ 
erty, comfortably well oiBF, but not of wealth sufficient 
to endow his daughter on her marriage. Indeed, such 
was not the custoin among*the farmers of Pennsylva¬ 
nia. The man who took upon himself the responsi¬ 
bilities of marriage was expected to know his ability to 
provide for his own. So the young couple set out in 
life dependent upon themselves, confident and brave. 
The husband, whose education was above the average, 
turned his talent to account in teaching a country 
school. The wife attended to domestic duties. 

Then the children came; and, under his increasing 
responsibilities, the father was impelled to push for¬ 
ward more rapidly in the career which he had marked 
out for himself. His ambition was not gi*eat; but his 
purpose was steady: it was to place his children in a 
better position for starting in life than he had occupied. 
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This it was that led him to r©naove to Norristown, whero 
there were opportunities for advancing himselT and for 
educating his boys. 

In Norristown, with their young family, Benjiunin 
Hancock and his wife began their new life in a most 
modest way. They were poor; but they hoth had 
confidence in themselves. The hxTsband continued to 
teacli school in Norristown, and meantime studied law 
in the office of John Friedley, Esq. The wife, who 
was a true helpmeet, bravely took her share in the 
work of supporting the family, and opened a milliner’s 
store in the house; turning her talent, taste, and dex¬ 
terity to the best account in aid of her hard-working 
husband. Benjamin F. Hancock was admitted to the 
Montgomery County bar at Norristown, Aug. 19, 1828; 
and, long after this, the wife continued her occupation 
as milliner in pleasant rooms on one side of the house, 
while the husband carried on his law business in his 
office on the opposite side. 

The Hancock family prospered, as they must have 
prospered vdth such earnest endeavor. Anotiior son 
was born. The fcither was appointed justice of tim 
peace ; and, while yet young, he began to receive pujofs 
of tbe confidence and respect of bis fellow-citis5<uis, 
whiob naturally followed from his upright life. He 
was a quiet, unassuming man, of sterling ability and 
great integrity. In bis profession he was a counsellor, 
rather than a barrister; and he was much sought for 
such business. Many were the trusts oomumitted to 
his bands; his character for uprightness standing high 
even in a borough whose lawyers have a proverbial 
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reputation for honesty, and his strong good sens© 
finding recognition from all his follow-c.itizen.s. 

One matter in. which ho took a special and active 
interest was public education. VVhoti ho c.stabli.shod 
himself in Norristown, the tree-school sysf:em was tiot 
known in the State. Scpiiro Han<n>ck thoroughly be¬ 
lieved in the system,—not m a pedagogue, but ns a 
practical man who had himself taught children, and 
who had children of his own to educate. lie was an 
earnest promoter of free public schools; and, wluu; the 
school law was passed, ho devoted his eiu'fgies at ouco 
to the work of scHuiriug its advantages for his town, 
and accomplished as mucli as any other man in the 
formation and arrangement of tho school system in 
Norristown. Ilis own boys, whom ho was educaiting 
at a private academy in the town, were taken emt, and 
sent to the public schools; and by example as well as 
by labor ho urged tho dovolopment of tho system. 
From 1830 until his death, a period of thirty-ono 
years, ho was a prominent and active member of tho 
School Board of Norristown. 

Mr. Hancock was furthesr honorcMl by the Jippoint- 
ment as Collector of Internal llcweimo l)y Prcf.shhcnt 
Johnson, —a position which he held at the time of his 
death. Ho lived to see his son Hilary estubUshotl in 
his own profession a.s a pnictisiag lawyer, Ids son .lolm 
a colonel of voluntoors in tho war of the liebellion, and 
Winfield wearing the stars of a maior-gtmeral in tho 
United States army. Ho dicul on tho 1st of Fcdiru- 
ary, 1867, leaving to his children as the chief part of 
their inhoritanco tho oxamploof cm honorable, ('hriMtiim 
life. Mrs. Hancock survived her husband twelve years. 
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Birth and BoyhocKl. —IUh NaiiH% aiul ita lidliianrii upon his Career. 

— The Scheohlioya’ Traiii»haml, t'aptiiiu Wiiilleld. — The OhMa- 
pion of the Weak. — AiUH’tdotea of hi« Sehtwil^laya, How he Met ^ 
a Schoolmate in afli^r Yeiire. ; 

r 

WiNyiPXi) Scott IlANotHJK, son of Ifenjainin F. and 
Elizabeth Ilanoook, wiia born nonr Montgomoryville, ‘ 
Ponn., on tho I4th of Fobnmry, 1H24. Ilia name was > 
given him, not bocauso of any rolal ionahip with the i 
gonoml who at that time hold ho high a pojudarity, but I 
from adrainition of tlio man. Tho llancook family, on p 
both tho father’s and tho mothor’s wide, had mllitaiy 'f' 
trailitions; and the inflneneo of tliia may have had [ 
its olfeet in tho ehoi<!o of a name for ono of tho twin [ 
boys who camo to the yonng eoupio that Fol>ruary day ; 
in tlie little farm-lionso in Montgontery County. 1 

There is much in a name, o8p«*cialty when associtited ! 
with hereditary tendoneiea; anti it cun hardly bo ; 
doubted that in this aiso t lu> eaieor of tho young Penn¬ 
sylvanian W!i8 in Homo tlogrtio dotonnitmd by tho name 
which ho boro. It is, of course, natural to e.\peet that, | 
after tine development of mudi except Umul military 
genius in tho man, incidents of his boyhood whould be j. 
recalled which seem to show that tlii! bent of bis mind 
was always in that direction. (Itsiiend Hancoeh’s ; 
friends and school-mates toll with iweulhir zest of thffl / 
school-boy mUhtia that used to train under hk tmptaim ; 
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ship. They describe the -wooden muskets witli tin 
bayonets, the paper hats, imd the liome-macle uniforms 
and flags, that distinguished their soldiery, and recount 
the parades and the drills in which they ixirticipated 
under the budding commander of thousands. 

But it may bo considered doubtful whtsihor young 
Hancock really had any more tlian the usual boyish 
fondness for military display. One fact, liovvever, is 
quite evident; and this is, that oven at an <sarly ag<» he 
sho-wed the talent for leadership vvlutih diivehtptMl to 
such a romarlcable degree in the man. He was not 
only the captain of tlio 8chool-lK)yH* tniin-l>and, hut (he 
leader in sports, the chosen referee in boyish (lisputes, 
It was the frequent course, in C4ise of a dithn-encso 
between the boys, for them to ” leave it out to Win¬ 
field.” And Winfield usually settled it witii exjuali- 
tion, and with a good deal of sound common-sense. 
Gray-headed members of that juvenile militia company 
now relate "with a chuckle — as illustniting Winfield’s 
readiness in an emergency — how ho (piellctl insutK>r- 
dination that threatened to become a mutiny, l>y ortler- 
ing the ringleaders to report at homo to (heir inotlusra. 
Discipline was restored at once. 

The boy Winfield was tall and slim, with no inditja- 
tions of his present fi^iro; and, indtiod, he rchdned 
this physique until after ho returned from tlie war. He 
was sound in body, mind, and morals; for his home 
was a Christian one, and all the influences alxiut th« 
household of the Hancocks wore wholesome and manly. 
One of his distinguishing traits was an entinj absence 
of fear in doing what he oonsidorod Ids duty. His 
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would tolerate no bullying of the smaller boys when 
he was about. As one of his school-mates says, ^'If a 
big boy undertook to worry a small boy, he’d find 
Winfield atop of him in short ordei'.” 

Another story runs thus : There was a tumult among 
the boys returning home from school one day, just in 
front of Lawyer Hancock’s office. The scuffle devel¬ 
oped into a stand-up fight between two of the young¬ 
sters, which brought Mr. Hancock to his office door, as 
he recognized Winfield in one of the combatants. 

"'Come here, my son,” called the father, in his invar 
riably calm manner. 

The boy walked directly up to the office door, and 
with flushed face looked his father straight in the eye. 

"What is the matter, Winfield?” asked Mr. Han¬ 
cock. 

"That big boy tried to whip me,” was the reply, 
" and I wasn’t going to let him.” 

"-But he is a great deal larger than you, my son.” 

"I know he is, father; but I can’t let him whip me.” 

The boy’s persistence in his purpose of establishing 
the principle of equality had, however, to yield to th© 
paternal judgment of the fitness of things, and tit© 
combat was closed then and there. 

Reverence for parental authority was a characteristic 
of young H^cock, and so was fiilial affection. His 
mother^—whom he venerated through life, and deeply 
mourned when death removed her to rest beside her hus¬ 
band and Greneral Hancock’s only daughter in the quiet 
(^metery of Norristown—used to relate with Happy 
pride an incident in point. It was when the ‘twins 
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were yet young that ono evening she was loft alone 
by the necessary absence of the father on public Iniai- 
ness until a late hour. Sho was cngagwl on some 
household work; but sho noticed that she was nt^ver 
alone. When bedtime came for the t win.H, one of them 
went, the other remained. Aft(>r the Inpw! of an liour, 
the one who had boon sitting quietly with her left the 
room, and tho other came in to take his j)laee. .She 
found that tho little follows had, of their own motion, 
decided that mother was not to Ixi left to sit up alone 
all that long evening, and hiul organized a watt^h to 
keep her company. Ono was to sit up the lirst hour; 
the other, tho next; and so on. 

Those who know Genonil Iltmeoek us a boy H{Hiak 
always of his generosity as a leading trait in his char¬ 
acter. There was notliing moan alxnit him. lie wa« 
thoughtful for others before hynsolf. Ho always wantoi 
his friends to share what good fortune ho had, —to have 
as good as he had himself. This tmt TOmained with 
him througliout his career, and won for him stanch 
friends in whatever station he fouiul hhu.seir placed. 

There is a story told which in a measure illustrates 
this quality, although its roost curious intenwt Is found 
in its sequel. A poor little orphan lK>y came to Nt»r- 
ristown when Wiutiold was ulxjut elevetJ years ol<l, sent 
there at tho death of his parents to Im) canal fi>r hy dis¬ 
tant relatives. Winfield, in a manner, took the liftU^ 
fellow under his protection. Ho was tho youngest anil 
the smallest boy in tho school which they both utlcndctl, 
and was consequently on occasion tho but t of those wfm 
were inclined to bully or tease. Young Uanetx*k waa 
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already developing into a manly boy, and ho stood be¬ 
tween his littlo protrijr. and his persoi-utors, fought hia 
battles ft)i‘him, made a pluee for liim among the others, 
and divided with him Ids not vm-y lavish supply of 
pocket-money in those treats which school-boys <lclight 
in. This little hdlowlell Norristown as poor ns hi', had 
come into it, going to I’hilailelphia to work for his own 
living as soon as he had [tassed the dependent age, and 
reaching that city with only one cent in his pocket. 
But ho wjis fortunatis in finding work, and he worked 
80 well at his trade, enrpenteriug, that before long ho 
was at the head of a gang of men ; and, to make a long 
story shoii, in the eoui’.se of years he accumulated 
wealth, and, going into polit ics, was elected a memlior 
of the city eouneil. During (he same years, Winfield 
had also grown to man's <islate, and made his own 
career in another iield; ajid it was (he little forsaken 
follow whom ho had iHjfriended in his school-days, who, 
in the city government of 1‘hiladelphiu, introdueed the 
resolutions of thanks and welcome (o iMnjor-don. 
Winfield Scott Hancock, in (he name of the ci(y, and 
offering him the use of the historic Indept'udenee Hull 
for a reception on his visit to Philadelphia. The 
chances of life had hrtmght again into immediate asso¬ 
ciation John W. Evonmm and Winfield S. HnnetM'k, 
through paths so widely separated since the Nmristown 
school-days, It was Kverman, too, who, as chairman 
of tihe committee of Uie city government, presented 
the engrossed resolutions to his former school-mate and 
ohmnpion. 

^@S6 recollections of early laiyhood of WinfioW 































yrmFiBLD soon hanoook. 8.1 

Scott Hancock arc cherished as precious uieniorioa at 
his old home in the Schuylkill Valley; having little 
value, indeed, in themselves, but serving to bring into 
closer sympathy the hero whom a united country 
honors, with the people from whom ho ciune and one 
of whom ho is. 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

One of Winfield Hancock’s Clinms. — His Home Life—A Student 
in Norristown Academy. — The Bai)ti8t Sunday-School.—A Cadet 
at West Point.—How he was Appointed.—His Class-mates.— 
Courtship and Marriage. — Birth of Children. — Honors received. 

Among the intimate friends of General tiancock’s 
school-boy days was Hon. B. E. Chain, now one of the 
leading lawyers of the Montgomery County bar. The 
friendship, which began in boyhood, has continued even 
to the present day; Mr. Chain having had the settle¬ 
ment of the elder Hancock’s estate, and in other ways 
giving the General and his family the benefit of his 
legal knowledge and business ability. A more vivid 
picture of General Hancock as a youth cannot be found 
in brief space than that which Mr. Chain gives in his 
own words, as follows :— 

I have known him for over forty years, and, boy and 
man, am glad to claim him as a friend. In 1828 he came 
from Montgomery township, near Montgomeryville, about 
ten miles from here, to this town, with his father and mother 
and twin brother, Hilary. He was then about four years 
old. The family went to reside in a two-story stone house, 
still standing, but very dilapidated. This house at that time 
was one mile west of the town, on the old Ridge pike. It is 
now in the city limits, near the cemetery. He first went to 
iKiK>ol to Eliphalet Roberts, in the academy, which then 
sirod wher^ the present market-house stands. 
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•‘From my earliest acquaintance with him, we boys ac¬ 
knowledged him as a kind of a leader. He was quiet, but 
firm, in all he undertook. I remember that his tastes earlier 
ran in a soldierly direction. He used to get us boys back of 
the academy, and, improvising cocked hats of papcT and guns 
and swords of sticks, put us through all manner of manoeu¬ 
vres, that to our boyish ideas were the acme of military 
perfection. 

“ At that time his father was in poor circumstances, and it 
was a struggle for him to gain sustenance for Ins family. As 
business improved in his profession as a lawyer, ho moved 
into town, and occupied a three-story brick house on Swede 
Street, close to Lafayette Street, having his office in a small 
brick building adjoining. Winfield and his brother, Hilary, 
at that time looked so much alike that it was hai*d to dis¬ 
tinguish one fVom the other across the street. 

“His father and mother wore Baptists of the strictest 
school, and kept riieir children in their earlier years under 
the most rigid moral ti’aining. The consequence was, ttiat 
up to the time Winfield went to West Point ho had no vices. 
He was then in his seventeenth year, was tall for his age, but 
very slender. 

“ He never forgot his old friends ; and after ho graduated 
he would visit them at times, never iissuming any superiority, 
but on die footing estabUshed in the boyhood days. His life 
after leaving West Point has become historic^al, and needs no 
repetition from me. With regard to his religious predilec¬ 
tions, he is not connected with any denomination. While 
die General was quite young, his father and mother connected 
liiemBelyeB widbi the Baptists in this town; and the General, 
dien a small boy, attended the Sunday-school of that church, 
Ms father being the superintendent.” 

The attachment of General Hancock for Ms boy-« 
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liood’s home was equally sincere. Soon after he 
assumed command of the Military Division of the 
Atlantic, he remarked to a friend, "Now, if the gov¬ 
ernment will only remove my headquarters to Phil¬ 
adelphia, I shall be able to realize the desire of my 
heart by making my residence in Norristown, the home 
of my cMldhood.” This was not to be; but if Gen- 
ei^ Hancock could have witnessed the universal joy 
that pervaded Norristown, without regard to party, 
when the news was received there of his nomination 
to the presidency by the Democratic convention at 
Oncinnati, he would have realized how fully his feel¬ 
ings were reciprocated, and how proudly his native 
town watched ihe brilliant career of the stripling youth 
whom it had sent forth. 

Along the streets, in all public places, in private 
offices, everywhere in and about the town, party feel¬ 
ing was laid aside, and general rejoicing prevailed. 
Mve hundred guns were fired, the town was illuminated 
in the evening, and the whole population turned out at 
an impromptu ratification meeting. Old men, who 
had almost reached the allotted " threescore years and 
ten,” foi^ot political strife as they shook hands, and 
discussed their boyish recollections of "Winfield Han¬ 
cock.’' It was no longer General Hancock to them, 
but old Ben Hancock’s boy, "Winfield.” The old two- 
story stone house near the Montgomery cemetery, that 
h^ been in so dilapidated a condition for years that it 
has not be^ habitable, where General Hancock’s child¬ 
hood days were spent^ became at once a place of im¬ 
portance ; and during the &y not a few who had passed 
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it fi»r wiflwtut t?*'*”*^ *l»‘***K^*t t«i lin’ uiil Htrtirt- 

liiv tii ti|«»ii it. 

¥iiiiiig iiiiiinirk rin*riviH.l llii^ wltiriitiiiii llml lii;»i 
jiiirratlin rtiiilil jir«»viili» thr htmi mui Im iiininnr*! kh 
ti{i{ittrliiiiilii^H. llt^ j»liir-r4 nt III flii^ NiirriH** 

tiiwii l%li}i|iiili4 %%m iir^4 

IVlirii tln^ jiiiUlii" .Hriiiwil %tm ii4*^|ilrit* 

lii’fi ikliii'^r of ill*’ jtr«»iii*4rri of llit’ ny^li^iti» 

iiinl iitfMi iiriiv«‘tr it* mrri4ii|C oiil iijirrii* 

iitiii?! II,» oiip of liii» Iwiiir4 of K*trri^4iiwii* iiii 

Hoiil l« II frw’ t<rlirif4. 

Ih IV1144 II tw»>% iin4 n iitiin iiiiiit im 

^'♦llrly 11 *^ lifi«’'i’iiiti vr-itr» lio Wii.f4 Hi4ri*'tt»4 to roml tli« 
ll^rliiriilioll *»f Illtl«’j*oii4oilro oil tlii» tif lliii 

jiiifiltr *‘i.4i4iriitioii of tlio iitiiiivor»iiry. 

ill llio your wlioil li«> ^inlooiii Wiiilitiltl 

Iliititmirk nwivorl ilio fi|i|itiiiilltiolit Iti fllil lllli* 

fury Ani4oiiiy if Wont It ilio tiiitiinil 

rriiimo f«r Itio of ii Iniy wliti* liy 4onooiif, liy 

fiiiiitr lrii4iti**ii» iiri4 by imlivo }iri4omirot biitl ii 
iiiilitiiry boiil. 41io j*r*4«-«^‘4*»ii *if wiin tiiio fii 

llliirll !|o liii^i-'itiibll t*^li4K'4. l*lio ii|:*jiiiililltiO||t. WtIM 

itiinli* by Foriiiiiiris ill flint iiiiiif rofirit* 

itio 4i'»lrbi ill Mr* ioiriimiro miin ii 

iristtpl Ilf Itiiiirorkn fiiitipr* ro?«|i*’rto4 litiii im » 

iiii4 tin m liuili* know lib t*i o4«rilii* 

biiyfi |irt*|iori> t .ftis4 naw nlno in IViiilittlil ibo of iilriiro 

«l It 1111*1 itifilily tiiiit Wtiiibl ilii rrmlii l*i il|o initlti* 

try tiii4or tfio Iriitiiiiig of llio Mililiiry HrltnoL 

Hilt tlirro m a oiiriotia al*:»rf f»f llio wiiy In ^’tiirti tli« 
tt|i|Miitititiritl mm lirotiglil atwtil, wliirlii il k 
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Veu 6 or a at loast illustrates tow coniparatively' 
iraall incidents ma^ turn tlie course of events uneX““ 
peotedly to great results. 

Tliis story goes that at that time there lived in Mont¬ 


gomery County an ex-member of Congress, whos© 
taste for political management, as well as his larg© 
»xperience in public affairs, gave Mm great influence- 
He was a lawyer and a bachelor; and, in place of a 
femily on wMch to lavish his affection, ho gave it all to 
Ms profession, to politics, and to a remarkably fin© 
fiorse, wMoh he rode on all his errands of business oar 
pleasure over the country. In course of time, tho 
home grew old and stiff, and, to provide his favorite 
with a comfortable maintenance in his ago, tho lawyer 
p^ented him to a professional friend in Philadelphia, 
with the understanding that he was to bo used only for 
l^^t femily work, and to be well cared for. Going to 
Philadel|^ia some time after, the lawyer recognized in. 
ovierioaded dray horse, beaten by a cruel driver, 
pet animal drat he had consigned to tho care of 

He at once bought his old horse, and took him 


”-vyv/UJULl/J • 

^w,itsoh^penedthatthePMkdolphia friend, who 
h^ so violated MendsMp and decency by selling the 
gift of dm Montgomery County lawyer, to be abused, 
contrary to tJieir understanding, had a son for whoro. 

wi^ed an appointment as cadet at West Point, 
^wmg th^ere was a vacancy in Congressman 
^^ces di^et, he removed part of his femily into 
^ ^ porpose of securing th© 
. tjjg district; and^sudi 
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wem tfii^ iiiiltinirr.^^ Im liriHiiilit tti tnmr lliiit ln^. wriiilil 
|iri»tMil4y litivi3 i4iirt'rinliH!, Init it*r Ilit* iii4i^iiiili«iii tif tlni 
tiifiit'r Ilf lilt’ litir»is rimlklintrt^ tii^ tiii«l lirfnijtHl* 

TfiP iiillpi% ti umtmvv ttf r%'rii %%*itli liim, 

llinnv III! Iii?4 inltiit>iii*i^ ill *.4" flip ii|t|i*itritiiiiiiit t4" 

I'lJiliig lliiiiritrk* !IIi4 wm 

TIiim m till*' i4 t*f Itn^ rrgi«»ii, in ri4.iitiii^ 

wfiirli* II.H it iitay tiiivii liiiln iMiiiii till inn in iiirl* %rii Itiivu 
tiiiiillnit lilt If y itii lliii iilinin mmim 

|}iiil lifiti. Fnriiftsins kiinw imtl 

rr?«|it^rtr4 l'll♦lljil||lill F. 1 lilijriirk, tif4ii in* 41 lliwynr tifsil 

II ritknin iiwili*4 nil ir\liii«irtliitiin iiiiliirnitiritl i»r ii.iUii- 
iiiirii III iiji|iMiiit liisi m:m, j»rnliti»iiig ii yniiili* In ilni 
vmMwy Ilf %Vr-Mt Fiiiiil. 

'iltn jiiniiiil III iiliirll lliitiriir'k Wfin III IVi%l Fiiiiil 

Ilf uriiilniiliw. Atiinnif lik litlltiif- 

i*iiili4:.f4 wkmm umnm ln^rtiiiin fiiitiiliiir Iti 

iliiipririiii rilkini* iiinl tirn kiinwfi. lltrtitinli III© 

ii'lniin wiirlii, ivnrn lin«ir ||0 It, .\Irt1i4liili* liwili 

Jiiliii i»\ iCnyii«»l*f'i | l»4l nil flin lir**i *liiy iit linlty#* 

*F L. Ii4l III I, Wil* 

II. Friiiiliiiii, lliirn a*li% ** Hiititv'Hiitilli* 

Ilr4„ iili'* ♦lii»‘k**nii* Iftiiin^tiwi» tlm imn liill^, 

!tll4 nliirl''*. IFiiiriirk Wii** Hi IV $%l 

ii/i lin Itiii! In^rii III Imiiits mill t|0%'i4«»ji*.^4 iiiililiiry" tiiiniif 
Ilf itin |ir4 **r4*^r, firm ii wm tliiil fit* iir^l iiiiil 
niiivrr»*nii mill iimi* IVitilWfl Hriill, Inr mttnfii Im %%'m 
liatiir*!; itli«l it i% m$kt tlittl ftiU ni4ttriill *ii4t|irr 
iiiiirfi t*f rniiitimitl in flit* nlri|iliii|| rti4i4, It tmmmi 
It# fliiit lii^ Inmriiig ii Itipf iiiiirli 

In ii« iiitli ii|*%j4riiig iiiiiintrk itt lit# riifnnt, ii^ it liiitl 
itilJi lii* nlitiin# t*f t |»riilWmi»it. 
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The character of the boy strengthened and devel¬ 
oped under the discipline of West Point and amid the 
competitors that he there had, and he took high rank 
as a scholar, graduating eighteenth in a large class on 
the 30th of June, 1844, when he- received his commis¬ 
sion as Brevet Second Lieutenant in the Sixth In- 
fimtry. 

Of his military career and services, so brilliant and 
BO great, we shall next speak. It was while he was 
serving as adjutant of his regiment, then stationed at 
St. Liotiis, before he had attained full rank as First 
Ueutenant, allhough he had been brevetted for gallantry 
in the Mexican war, that he married Miss Eussell, the 
daughter of a prominent merchant of St. Louis, in 
1850. The fruit of this union was two children, — a 
son, Eussell, named after Mrs. Hancock’s father; and a 
daughter, who died at the age of eighteen, several years 
ago, and was buried in the family lot in the Norristown 
cemetery. Eussell Hancock is married, and lives on 
his plantation, about one hundred miles below Mem- 
phis. 

Since his commission in the United States army. 
General Hancock has had no home except where duty 
(billed him. Once or twice he has hired a house and 
htted it up for occupancy, expecting a residence of 
considerable length. But the inexorable orders of the 
War Department have compelled him to break up 
housekeeping, and remove perhaps a thousand miles 
to take charge of a different command. There is no 
home-life for one in the service, except what a conge¬ 
nial family can give i and this, it may be said, has been 
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Ot^nt'nil iliinrtH*k‘s» ^smtl ft»rtuno Hineo the day when ho, 
iM a liinili'anjit, {»lijL;ht«nJ vuwa with Miaa Ensaoll 

at St. latui-i. H»' huM ••voi' htH>n a sorvniit of lita coun¬ 
try : d«>in|.' h»a duty fiiilhfulty and with honor in ovory 
htatiioi, wi»'!h«‘r «*f tliin};i'r or <>f wouriHomo labor, to 
ahii h ho wua i iiHod. Ho otirly loarnod to olxiy; ho 
Huiokly alufWi'd hi*4 |H*wor to «’ommatHl. Ah a mtin, ho 
l»rnvi'd hiu)«»'!f ujtriydd and lumtimhlo; as a citbou, 
ito ».hi»»rti hi«u<**df Hiancidy jtutn*>tio uiulor all ciroum- 
Ah a !<uldi*'r, Idi* niiino in tmo of fho hrightOHt 
on our roll of horooH. In (ho oourHO ttf hiH caroor, ho 
lantuuo tho rin ij*ionl of a aorviro ttf plato from tho 
r}ti?,onH of l*«*tm'»yH ania, «»f ti Hword from tho Unitod 
StatoH Sanitary I‘oiiiiniHHion of St. laiuia, and of tho 
ntliciai thanka, iwt only of tho city of Philadolphia, 
hut - tho most dtatingtUMhod honor that could bo con- 
of tho UongruM of tho Unitod States. 
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CHAPTER I. 


nitfri llipHlstllt liifwitry. Hi* Pti fli# 

44ttttirr» ilmiril «f *fli# 

tirmi mi tlip Mf^*ir»ii W*r.-- ||*iirwk * W »»r»lr#<r^i| 

fjip 11*^ I* 1*» ■ III* flr*l I 

at. miit Hail 

^ir:ifritKAHT ilit^ iiriiiy frmti Wi^^l 

III* wi 4 l nuiilitittil li* f|iH^ 0 lii|i* iiinItH’ fiiviirtitilp rir- 
till* ijr^iil lntinil.?i wtiirli 

fitlirycn iiinl iilitri iiiiriiig hnmM a tmlilit 

^iliiiit tij iiiitkw Ittn tiiiiiiii wurtlijr «f ttip imrtmiM wim 
rimmi anil iiinglil Ithii* I'^finriii^i^ri^itira wliirli 

iiiiitlti ftiiii mill Ilf ilm ftirntiimil iiimi in fim l»ii*l 
ip iifiti at ttiiit litiin a|i|mnitit, tin wm imriii«l* in* 
mtiMi’imilimiai iirnl 111111111111% Itn 

^iit dttly for ftio Miiko of tioitig it Wi 4 t* iiii«l lit?- 
Jiril niilftitig iv}iit*li ramo ft* liitit in lint |tiilli of tii^ 
Hilt flliniH Ilf jii »4 niirly Irnlliliig III ilio 
'rii^tciwii hiitftit ritiiiiiiiiitit with liiiit* tiiiit 

i 4 iiir«,tri.% liinl Irtm to Ititiiwlf, t iil Wit,^l 

111 liiiil iitii tililitnritlial lliit ftmin* iiitltntiirit, ami liw 
If, iiitii iliit iirniy willi 11 lii*{irt and 1111 

III tin*’ «f Jtily, |iH4l| tin twiii'od lii'* l»rinp| 
infill Lpitlniiiiitry, III Itin Hiiitit liilatitri t mul nm 
i*ri%i I** rt4«trt In In** ttnitiiitaiitl iii llm liidmii I'lrri* 
Til* Hiilli IWiiiiniil Wiia limit sIMimir.ii itt :ht* 
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Far West, in the region of the Washita or Red River. 
It was here that he served his novitiate. Settlers near 
the Indian Territory were then, as now, subject to fre¬ 
quent alarms; hut at that time, the Indians being 
vastly more numerous, the country comparatively 
vacant of white residents and means of commanicatioix 
ahnost nothing, they were much more at the mercy of 
the savage raiders. The army of the United States 
was almost entirely occupied with the protection of the 
advmce-line of settlers as it slowly pushed its way 
mmym the continent, each year hearing the axe's ring 
fiirlher in the western forest, and seeing the rich prairie 
soE turned in furrows nearer to the setting sun. 

tribes were numerous and active; and in 
]phm of ihe occasional outbreaks at the more distant 
points of our unsettled territory, which now occur, the 
whole line of the pioneers' advance was constantly 
ihreatened. 

Here was no glory to be gained by service in this 
£^^on. It was the drudgery of army Ufe, one day 
differing firom another by little which can be called in¬ 
cident. But it is now, as it was in 1844, the school of 
practi^ to which West Point graduates are sent to 
f^iliar^ th^iselv^ with the practical workings of 
the learned at Eie Academy. 

^ lieutenant Hancock was for a time stationed at Fort 
Towson, on the Red River of the South, and was then 
transferred to Port Washita, at that time our moat 
wmtem military station. It was here that, on the 

1846, he received his commission as 
lieuteoaul. 
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In the mimn timt', tli« tUrtUnUiH'M 

tho Unitecl .Stnte.'s «mtl Mi'xico luul ilnvi*UtiH-4 into 
war. I’aylor ha*! nuMln an «'nfrnn*'»' inU> itm liTritury 
of t!w M«int«*ziinma, ami lii-^ l»iiliiai»f viriuri«w hinJ 
tmvuMoii thn war-Mj(irit tlii'tHi< 4 ’liout !h«^ lai»4. Lii'Ulonant 
Ilmu’CM^k hail laa'H aont »ais|«ar<l from lh«' Hoil Ilivin* 
torritory •“ alllunifjli fho point to whiih In' waa 
W!W thnn ootiaUU'rml far wnal mill «!!•• ♦ nysijfi'il in 
t!u< mniitiiijf H'lvifi' at .Snwporl Itmrn*k«, Ky. 
Ho fhaftnl nnilor fUi'< roMtmiiil wliilo lln* latylo*. woro 
onllinjf tho lutidor : for ho hinl tho !»piiil of tho 

Iruo .HoliUor, tthiolt ponnita no oonloiitnioiit in insiolivily 
whon hin oounlry onlls for iiiil. Arnl whon iVoaklout 
Ihiik’a mlininUtrntion itotorniinotl to pn<*li tho wnr to n 
oonohwion, lunl in Xovt'inhor, |Mtt», oitioriHl tioftoml 
Hc«4l. to tako oninmnnil ami finish tho oontliot, {{niioot'k 
tauthl wait no h»ng»*r, hut tnatlo fomml appitoAtlun to 
tho War Itopartinont to ho wait to tho r«»nt. A lothtm 
to hU twin hrolhor, writfoti ahout thia tim«, giv®« a 
hriof osprossion of hia foolinjfH. 

Nr.wrttiir Ki., Miiy lu I^17, 

ItKAii :. I wiH r\iwiHii||ly' t«i fltitl* Ittf 

itriTViil liii’i” fm-ii l*«it|4: iiiiti 

friiiit yiiii, lliiiiif Unit iii** lliiii t riiltiir.il 

*1 h* 1 llillilr fill |||P 

It iiH t«* Ihr ir*inl. IVIti^lirr IIip k^flpnil 

I# ill it *ti' I 4*1 ii«»l UtmWt l*iit tltiiik it t It m lit i'll t* I 

^ 4 iii rtrfiiA^y rii||;i^tr<| m rif tlii^ rwrtllliiig 

i;#r lir^sfrni iiii 4 mm 

litii $tiy mr« mi4 Ui 

li#i*fllU I ulill Itiitil til It# Miilirw. 
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Had Lieutenant Hancock’s request been refused, ox 
had his regiment been continued on service along the 
western frontier instead of going to Mexico with Scott, 
thp career of the young soldier would have been delayed 
in its opening. And, while we cannot doubt that hia 
genius and his strong qualities of mind would Lave 
brought him to a commanding position in time, lii» 
course would probably have been different, and possil>ly 
with widely different results. 

But he was to have his desire. In June, only a few 
weeks after his desponding letter to his brother, lii» 
raiment was ordered to join Scott’s army in Mexico. 
Taylor had been fighting in a desultory way along th.€» 
border. Scott was to penetrate the interior and " con¬ 
quer a peace,” all in a short campaign of six montL* 
and five days. Already, on the 9th of March, 1847, 
Scott had landed at Vera Cruz with twelve thousiindl 
men, under fire and through the surf, without losing 
boat or a man, and had taken the city and the oastlo of 
San Juan de UUoa, with five thousand prisoners. Al¬ 
ready fh© army had begun to push toward the intoi'ici*, 
and the heights of Cerro Gordo had been stormotl nu*J 
taknn. ThegaUant Shields, then a general, and 
Kearney, then a captain of cavalry, had boon hontn'ii- 
bly mentioned; Eobert E. Lee, then a captain «»f 
engineers, was in what Scott called his "little 
net;” and Colonel Harney was leading his artillc*ry. 
It was a time when reputations were making rapidly, urul 
every young officer’s ambition burned to take paid in 
the conflict. Then Scott pushed his arms on to Ja I s t j i, 
and thence to Puebla, always strai^t toward the capital. 
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I if miiJ4 tlmt WiiitWliI Hrutf iiiiiii'i*rli lirnt tVitiiiii 

ill m*rvirtMi!iili«r liii* ii4t*riiit fVtr 

Wll?4 lillltunL tiflr^r h^ng lirliir* 

tlii^ iiriiiy 4if iil Piit44iK ttir^iii 

^VffcH Fmnktiii IHtmnu in riiisiiiiiitiil rif it liriifiititn 

itittl M«*{1nltittu ImiIIi tln^n Ibiiti’iiiiiil#* ii'rrr 
c>ii t!i« Kiigiiii'nr Iliiiiiitpitnl wim mi 

In fhn rti-^lr^r tif itn* iitlli* iiriiiy iitnlrr 
thul nii^l lit fMiiiliiiitini iiiiiiiin tfiiit i.||.'%» 

tc»rj cif t!it» |m-)4t tliirly ynur^^ iiiinln fitiiittin# itir$mgh* 
4 >itt till' wtirl4. Limit, Winfmltl Hrntt iliiiiriwk iiiif* in 
< C^iirknH tii%inln, Itm i»nriniil in iii.'iii'ritt IVurili'i^ 

cl i 

inlviiiirn Itt'gttti nil llin till nf Aiigti*li i.^li , inily 
tltrnn itintifln^ filtnr Limilmniiil.. Iliiiirtirk liiiil itriilmt liifi 
clcttihln nf nvnr Iwtiig jii'riiilttml In nlwm in llin 

Itin gbrinii nf tfiiM wiir, Hitnlii Aiiiiit fiinl llimi Iiii4 
ri€''itrly fntir itinitllw liiiimi llin liiitllii nf IVrrn Cliirtln fti 
c*t»|{i»ri iititl rmirgiiitiaen tfin milirn immim nf fin' HnuL' 
Ilnjitililii* fnr II lit.4 filtmii|it in llm 

i f I llii« iimimill l%niii|nrftil 

€*'iim*|xy', iil>ilit V, Hint rn-4irn||«m iiit4 it nii.** iin rn.^y 
tltitl Sriilf liinl tllulmlitkmt* In liiiirrti fiL iiriiil' 

tliriiit|,4i II liiMib rutinirr In llin rit|iliir** nf fin* fii|iiiiil 
c*ity. It k rnjinrlmt nf llin Ikikn nf II itml, 

Itiiviiig fiilitiwmt riirninlly nit llin tiimt llm lirlnrintr* 
€*€Jtimii tif Ifiti Lliilmt tSIiiln?! iiriiiy ti|f in tli»' liinnn nf 
Blnxirn, iil llnil |»niiil fin mml: .^rnff L kwl. I In iinr# 
lM*mi ntrrsi'ii imiiy l*y I In riiifl ink*' tin* i it;i, 

«itil iin rnii*t fiilf hiirk IiL lignin” 

(III llin Illlti nf AiigtNt Ili 0 ill 
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Hancock seired crossed tho Rio Frio range of moun¬ 
tains, the highest point in tho bed of tho road %% **«'*» 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. In his account, iit't u'U** 
Scott says: "Descending tho long western ** 

magnificent basin, with, near its centre, tho obJf«*t 
all our dreams and hopes, toils and dangers — out tl**’ 
gorgeous seat of the Montezumas, now tlio capital of a 
great republic—first broke upon o\ir eiudianted vi*>w. 
The close-surrounding lakes, sparkling under a 
sun, seemed, in the distance, pendant diamonds. Thf 
numerous steeples, of groat beauty and elevation, 
Popocatepetl, ten thousand feet higher, apparently i itmr 
enough to touch with tho hand, tilled the mind witl* re¬ 
ligious awe. Recovering from tho sublimo triiiiiftH 
probably not a man in tho column failed to say to Iii* 
neighbor or himself. That splendid city soon slmll l»e 
ours! All were ready to suit the action to tho \vc>i‘*l*** 
Here, in descending the Rio Frio range into tho vn I U»y 
of Mexico, Worth’s brigade, in which was Lioutoi»r»»t 
Hancock, was sent forward to lead tho way. Foi'l.v- 
seven miles in eight days brought tho array over a rot 1 1 o 
deemed impracticable by the enemy, to Ban August jii ; 
and thence the fighting began. A series of biil Httiit 
events was contested, all in tho sight of tho <‘itjk'' «»f 
Mexico. Contreras was taken in two days of 
fighting against greatly superior numbers, and tlitni 
came San Antonio, through which was opened tho rt »fj>i 
to Mexico. Worth’s division had shared tho hoiu>i*.'«» *d* 
Contreras, and to it was also given the work of at f j t«* k- 
ing San Antonio in front. These wore llui 
considerable engagements in which Ifiontenant Ilant-oc k 
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c‘vi^r tiMik {Hill* It wiM liiM }*ri»4ii»{«' wtiirli, iit Sun 

Aiiloiiin* ill tltt^ «»f tiriirntl Sriitt in uilifi.il 

rrjiiiil, ” ItiriMni li# tlin itinl In n iviilr .ntt'r*r|n rsnnr 
iiiit ii|Kiii llin liigli-riiii*l in lilt* rfi|iiliik *nit in t!in rtnilrt* 
llin linin*y giirrii^iiii nf ttirnn tlniiNiiinl iinni lUiitlt miM in 
tiriivn tiiit* jiniliiiiJ nlF ii|Mni lliilmv^ iiinl iliti 
nlliFf iifMiii Hint* in |»iir»iill 

lliriiitg!i tlin Itiwin tiiiili ftiin livt* 

ttliiiiwliiiHHt liiiirlt iiiniiiiiiiilinin iirnl nltir-r |irt..i|i* 

miy:^ 

II wiw II niilliitii mill lln^ yntiiig iitlimF** *i'f 

iSixtli jirtivr^ii lliinr iiinltlin An 

tlin urmin nf m Hm 

liliint nil Inifli wiili nf 

liiiitnly %\*tm lillmi, tm fur m llin nyn -rtiiiltl 

rniu*h» witli iiiiinMnn nf flin miniiiy. C*iivtilry» 

iirtlllnry, iiinl inlittilry till ftirivnrtl jiril* 

timlti siiiiiti flin tif tlin m limy giirn llmir 

rintfu-^in! mill liiirriinl *iritnri4» |!n% riittililiii^ nf itrllllrry 
iitiil iH ifm }n*rM^i4 wi*rn ivlii|ij«^il iiji 

til tlii’ir ftitl Bjirnl, ||ii» Ilf tniiliiHlrrfi ilinl llin 

Ilf t!m iiniiiulfil unit ili in^ un tlnn wrm liiiiililrit 
iVtiiii tlmir muhiyn tij liin umn’rmu iiiiii i»f tmr Mililirr*** 
lf;i|iliit«"! Smiiiiii’H, ^iiirn tln« inilnriniH i 

iiiliiiiralt %%m. iil tlinl Iiiiim «ni ftm #litif nf lint* 
iivil llitrlln iiini iit 4r-M-rttiiiig ibi^ iilliiir, Im ri4iili^f4 llm 
I ** Wr iiisitln ii unnil. iitiiny jirk* 
itiiiiiy tif nl tnir IVpI in 

tll«^ *|t'^'***^^‘'**^ nifirm Mtnl I liii|ijiriirit f« 

fill uiiitiniiig m'tnm jimt m I rutiin nllt mwiii tlin 
mini* I rnirn* |irti#lriitn iiinlt»rt#tin nf flip-4iii4ii- 
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CHAPTER n. 

Battle of Cliiirul)usco.— The Advance iipon tlio City of Mexico.— Tbo 
Bridge at CliuriTbiieco the Key to the Situation.— General ■VVortli’fl 
Brigade ordered to carry the Fortification.— Lieutenant ITancock^s 
Company Loads the Charge.— The Repulse.— The T6te dii Pont 
taken hy Storm.— Lieutenant Hancock wins his first Brevet for 
Gallantry in Action. 

It -was now the 20th of August, and Lieutenant 
Hancock was one of a yictorious army — victorious, 
too, over many times its own numbers — on the great 
causeway loading straight to the city of Mexico. He 
had won his spurs at Contreras and at San Antonio, 
and Churuhusco lay right before him, where the groat 
battle was to he fought. 

The city of Mexico lies in the centre of a basin or 
amphitheatre, whose mountain-rim is about one hundred 
and eighty miles in circumference. It fonnorly occupied 
islands in the lake of Tozcuco; but with its spread and 
growtli the lake was largely filled up. The legend is, that 
the emigration under Montezuma was guided by the pre¬ 
diction that the groat capital city of their people would 
bo founded on the spot where an eagle was found seated 
upon a tliorny cactus, grasping a serpent in his talons. 
The wanderers found tho eagle thus seated, on an island 
in Lake Tezcuco, and there they proceeded to realize 
the prediction hy founding the city of Mexico. Cories 
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teees, a remarkably bulky-Iooking figure in the uniform 
of a Mexican general, and a soldier of one of our oom- 
panies standing by him. Supposing the officer to huvo 
been killed, I in;q[uired of the soldier if this wore tlm 
fact. ' Oh, no, sir,’ said he, ' ho is only a little out of 
wind, being a fat man; I have just run him down.* 
The general afterwards informed mo that, in the hiury 
of ttefeteeat, his aid-de-oamp had run oflT with his horao, 
and that this wbjS the cause of his being captured 1-—n 
thing which, I suppose, could only occur in Mexico.” 
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found it a great city, the centre of a wonderful pagan 
civilization. He had the ambition to nialce it a yet 
greater Christian city, in his rough way, tearing down 
temples only to build more magnificent cathedrals. 
But its general topographical features remained un¬ 
changed. Its streets were not more than four feet above 
the level of the water in the surrounding lakes. Moats 
and marshy lands, capable of being overflowed at will, 
constituted its best means of defence. Its only ap¬ 
proaches were over causeways built ages before, and 
perfeded as government works in later days. 

It was into this basin that Scott’s army had do- 
icendied, with the city of Mexico in full view only a 
few miles distant. He had taken Contreras on the 
west, and San Antonio on the east, and Chuimbusco 
lay at the junction of the two highways, strongly forti¬ 
fied, from which the great causeway led straight on to 
of Mexico. The Eio de Churubusco runs duo 
east, crossing this causeway about .two miles noith of 
San Antonio. The banks of the river had been artifi- 
c»Qy #levEted to prevent inundation, and, like those of 
dl Iferfean water-courses, its sides were planted with 
of maguey, affording a screen to large numbers 
of teoops, to which the elevated banks offered partial 
protection. South of the stream lay the scattered 
of tile village of Churubusco, one .of which was 
ammTe stone convent tiiat had been prepared for 
rnmm. B was surrounded by a field-work having 

r, its parapets and wdndows 
for troops, and amniiiziitiou 




wt!fnr4Ji mnm u-hstxmm. 




liny mmmmi wiifi tlimi* 

wind titwijw «M"rii|iiri| tlti-H |iiiiiit» 

Hint Itiriiikliitilr mi»rk, ftn^ «f« 
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which enfiladed the road, and then the muHkcitt*3'» 
opened upon them. The action had already bc|rim on 
the right of the Mexican Hne, where our troopa hut I 
come up from the west, and a tremendous rt>ar of 
artillery and small-arms was hoard from one end to 
the other of the Ime of battle, extending more than ii 
mile. 

The day was perfectly clear; but the smoko, m it 
arose over the heads of the combatants, formed tv dot'p 
canopy that partially obscured the sun, and refloctotl 
back the vivid flashes of the ^ns, as they belched tiro 
and iron from the frowning fortification upon tho 
advancing ranks. 


Then it was that it became the duty of tho Sixth In¬ 
fantry to charge sfraight through this hell of fire upon 
ire works in front of them. The rest of the brigjulo 
was ordered to move by the flank, parallel to tho road 
iwugh the fields; the Sirir was ordered directly up 
the road to storm the Ute du ponL 
Lrentenant Hancock’s company. Captain Hoffman in 
^mmand, led this terrible charge. The Mexicans in 
m work, whose attention had up to this time boon 
(toeoted to tire troops advancing through the corn on 
®flrer fla^, seeing the gallant Sixth malting this direct 
assault. Wd all .their guns upon it. Some of tho 
m^recofled under tire sweeping sfeoke of the artil- 
brtflLe officts laffied a„d with » shout 

^ fct?™ o£ lad aud iron th«t pou»d down and 
parnditaa no Uving Ihtag to stand 
latest It. Hr the words of a etiag ofcS report, 


wtmmui :»twrr iiAnttit'K, 


B1 

"llw Sistih tiiftintry nem by m » liws 

rtpjHna ami riiiiitti? ita in that it. wm 

f«*r«n«t t*» a»t4 foil 5 wlibb, lnm’wvi»r, w«a 

tfiittP witb lh» nf n iwmfo." 

Warllt, wbi» «a« with tiw ailvanw on tlio 
flunk, to LkmtoojMit II«ntwk*a tWMunny to 

l«vo tin* ilomlly mtmmuy «n4 InoUno t« IIm» rinlit Into 
titt* tvmi. wliilo iftiil utoior n unilitiK flrWf tboy 

«la?»tio*l jwwt, at tloiibb*»«|niok, tho wottlitob lb»t 
»«ttrw»i»n*W tbo nftirfe, atwl <?afTlo4 It with tlw Iwyonol, 
Lmit«*»»«t llnnrw'k, by tlM» aitto of hi* hwil» 

htg hi* wntn Into Iho wwi ovor tht* walk 

withmil Ibo W|i of l«44«*i*. Tb© omony oonht itot 
witlMtMvt tho *iitmk| but fnvo way 1 nnU iu n ttMuitoiti 
inow Iho thil iwitf «it gstm notlee to Iho bmvo 

follow* «lo^ 4ofra tte IIm thnl tho koy to tbo 

lMttl#»fo»hl M hw iMkftR, A fow nhot* worn ox« 
« fow ttwynnoti otoMOit, Mtd tho grmtor num- 
twr fool mm lb® iiri4^ towani tl»o t*ity» U«viiig gMii*» 
ittAiuforKlM. »«ul j»riiioiti*pt In th« tiinnk of our toon. 

Hot lb»’ hattio wa.* not yot It ha«l fo^tt*l two 

hoitrt frt>n» llm tiiim it wiw fiwl by tho Histh 

Infantrv to tlio tiniw wluoi tho mgittwnt, with 
Ilanrw’k‘a rtiMipnoy at ita hnail, rUnnfo’nHl into thn Wfo 
<l« It waa iiitothor hour Iwfiiro tlm fo*t of Santa 

Antw.** twottiy-tivo th«»u*stt4 itn*ii worn In flight toward 
th» rity of Tb« «|itttw of tli« hfiflfo (&tor« 

tttltwil tint foto of III# foittfo. Whm tte gUM tito 
4««vot#«l forttwMt whfoh lift to thi* timo htnl MDt utelt* 
ninal thoir fort* worn tum^ UfMA th» Mixi@M«i * 
W’hlfo WM hung Mt foMtt ttm 
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The pursuit was continued for more Ihan half thn 
distance from Churubusco to the gates of the city of 
Mexico, when it was stopped, by order of (TCiioral 
Scott. 

It was a costly Auctory. The loss on our side, in 
killed and wounded, was eleven hundred, of Avhotu 
eighty-four were officers. This great disproportion <tf 
officei’s was due to the fact that they led, and the nu'n 
followed them. In General Worth’s report of this 
battle, he says: "When I recur to the nature of the 
ground, and the fact that the division (tw(mt.>’-.six 
hundred strong of all arms) Avas engaged from tavo to 
two and a half hours in a hand-to-hand conllict Avith 
from seven thousand to nine thousand of the enemy, 
having the advantage of position and occupying regu¬ 
lar works, the mind is filled with wonder, and the heart, 
Avith gratitude to the bravo officers and soldions Avliose 
steady and indomitable valor has aided in achieving 
results so honorable to our country.” 

It was at Churubusco that Phil. Kearney lo.st his 
arm; and it was at Churubusco that Winfield Hcott 
Hancock, whose company led that terrible charge down 
the causeway to the bridge, won his first brevet. I'he 
order from the War Department commis,sioning him 
brevet First Lieutenant is dated Aug. 20, 1847, the 
day of the battle of Churubusco, and states that the 
honor is conferred " for gallant and meritorious conduct 
at Contreras and Churubusco,”— a formula which sig¬ 
nifies the highest cause for which advancement in rank 
can be conferred. 






( HAPIMU III. 


M'>4|Siif» itirl liry Mf Arwy ItssjS'i,**-^ Ihir,'* i«f 

Siirikis tii I hst-i I«a|.r;is tisri I'AH IvirAS 

|v«:,in| ||'S8'*.» »*« I* |s»trIan f.lias’s r^al e^Sf 11#^ 

|«3 > r.>*Hs|»a?.ii rtf. . I llr»% r S* i«sl. 

ial|c:4. Ilsilt'»'5sfa-|% i«fg«i4 lhr> 

l''iii: h'itlli« isf I‘biitiiKiinrii ill shirts |}i»A 

glrfniisisirii briHrrv «»f ll}«’ Asiirririiii ^iii^l thi^ 

'tlail i4 liirir in iiiiv t 4 nr'r»|rnrv %^vr%^ 

*iii^4y 4iHj»Iiiy r4; iur llin liriiii'lr 

Mpil !il4«^ iriw iillfpni« 4 ‘h i4r4 mi^fi flunr nvi'^ru fsrlni- 
intfly liir| 4 «’' iivijilr4 lliinii ii*r Afi*l* 

iii*n-«Hivrr* Itallli^ itwi iMitiflil tt'ilfsntil 

nr l*^4|,?r isf lllt^ liristliid nmi ihn <ifr4iirln'i fit 
rfiruiniirri-^ef, f''A'«4i llttA l■4nf»Mr4illl!^fr♦ tsIIirrr-H 

ihrir uinlify in rotisjin^luniri lln^ j-nluiifiuii hii 4 fiikn 
»|Ui.-L :ui4 4i'ri .iu' rirfiuti mu tlii^ nf tfir 

;lrat isr^ lail Miity hni^rry* luti 

tli*'sr g-MMlur * i 5 Ui 4 ^!ull ill tl$M ftrriii»*il nf baf!l«\ 

\li4 %rl uu«*flirr fr ,f mI* its*- y 1 it'Uf r UUIlt 

i|t!i.dify ni hand; Imi' uuly I'ntir ili-diinl 

\%:i. iIp^ 1 ill sd’ uil}i if'g *4iiliyiii^f 

intrd br :iii4 I!im rsfinlr! fuki.ni, {udol'n li 

d iti Ini :fsrr f.M %i-|sjr}i f!ii<s riiiitlm|3iiil,?i itflin* 

ihv. mI” i 'hmu^mn-n, raiiir Im iin «n*4 wiUuHlI fifty 

itrliiiifr^ t'M'titli |r«»iii fli«^ fur |ini4rin 
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negotiations came to an end Sept. 6. The United 
States army was then at Tacubaya. It was here that 
Lieutenant Hancock wrote home to his father: — 

Tacubaya, Mexico, Aug. 26, 1847. 

My Dear Father I feel thanlcful that I am able to 
write you trom this place. We had to light desperately to 
get here. It has been the theatre of a sanguinary battle- I 
left off my last letter to engage in preparations for it. 

Your affectionate son, 

Winfield. 

The city of Mexico, with its two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, lay close at hand. They could almost 
reconnoitre it with their field-glasses. On the side 
where the United States army was operating there 
were four principal gates, each gate a fortress, and 
each approached by a grand causeway. The ground 
between these causeways was low and marshy, and in 
the rainy season, as then, pai-tly inundated by detached 
pools of water, and impracticable for troops. Several 
cross-roads passed from one causeway to another, 
sometimes two or more of these entering the city at or 
near the same gate. These various ajoproaches were 
cut from point to point, and were defended by breast¬ 
works and artillery. In addition to the batteries 
which commanded the direct approaches, other batter¬ 
ies were placed on the flanks of these so as to fire 
across the road, and at the same time upon the flanks 
and rear of the first batteries, in case these should be 
carried. The walls of the city were surrounded by 
wet ditches, of great width and depth, intended for 
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tho purpose of drainage, and otlicrs crossed and re- 
crossed these. Every foot of the ground at all ap¬ 
proachable liad been taken possession of by the Mexicans 
and fortified with breastworks and artillery. 

Much of this fortification had doubtless been done 
by Santa Anna during tho armistice; and there have 
always been grave doubts as to tho wisdom of tlio 
policy pursued by General Scott in this campaign. 
During his life, party denunciation Avas bitter indeed; 
but at this time it is not purposed to discuss tho ques¬ 
tion whether tho battle of Ghurubusco mis nccossary; 
whether Scott Avould not have done better to follow 
Kearney when ho led his troopers to tho San Antonio 
gate of tho city of JMoxico ; whether the taking of the 
Molino del licy Ayas a mistake; or any other of tlio 
vexed questions of the Mexican Avar. Tho purpose hero 
is to sketch those events which marked the career of 
young Hancock in his first campaign; and glorious 
events they Avoro, considered simply as exhibitions of 
bravery, skill, and force employed in the service of his 
country. 

It Avas Avhilc oncjunped at Taenbaya, opposite these 
ooinplic.atcd and formidahlo fortificiitions, that the 
annistice Avas ended; and at tho same time Avord Avas 
brought to General Scott that tho Mexicans Avoro mass¬ 
ing t roops near one of the four gates, tliat commanding 
the cauHcwny from Chapnltopec, tier the purpose of pro- 
l(K‘ting what was supposed to 1)0 a gun foundry. Tins 
supposed foundry AvavS a iwigo of strong stone build¬ 
ings, knoAvn as tho Molino del Key, or King’s Mill, 
about one mile north of Tacuhaya. It fomicd tho 
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western side of uii enclosure surrouiuUn^ tlu' rock, 
castle, groves, aiul lields of 'llu' guns oi 

tlic castle commanded 1 ho Moliiio. It was ri‘i)i>rtinl 
that the Mexicans had found (lu*uis(‘lv(*.s short <d artil-’ 
Iciy, owing to the largo captures o! o\ir trot^ps, ntul 
that^the cliui\!hd)olls of th(H city ha(l heen smi to this 
foundry for convei'siou into ordnant'o. (itniernl Seotl 
decided that it was necossaiy to (h'stroy this fuctcuy td* 
arms, and at the same lime prepan', the way fi>r llu^ 
taking of the castle of Chapult(‘pee. 

As happened so fro(iuentty in this eampaigiu (omi'nd 
Worth’s division was choscai to t‘any out this dnngerotis 
and difficult operation. JiidtHskihe c'onnnand in whirli 
Lieutenant Ilaucock h(d(I a coiniuissioa was {'spt*t*inlly 
favored with opi)oriunities ft)r (listinelion in this war; 
and the youth who, sueh a short time Ijcfore, hml 
mourned the fate which socnu'cl to forhid his taking an 
active part in the ■ contest, found himstdf forinuo^.t in 
the places of danger and of houtir. 

General Worth rccoiv(ul his onh^rs on the 7fh cd* 
Septomhor. It was to ho a night nttuek, (n% rather, 
the position was to ho taken uiuhn* eovad* (d* tin' dark^ 
ness and the assault was to ho made at tlayhnsnk. At 
three o’clock on the morning of the Hth of Sc*p(emher, 
General Worth’s command was in position and tin' hall 
was opened by the artillery. For somc^ time tliert' wa * 
no response from the castle of (luipultept'c, and the 
crashing of the shot throiigli the masomy of J^hdiim 
* del Rey was the only answer. But ns llm line' was iuh* 
vanced all doubts wore dispelled. The loc-.aticm of the 
Mexican battery had boon ehangisl during the niglil, 
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and it now opened heavily upon the flank of the attack¬ 
ing party with round shot and grape, cutting down 
officers and men with fearful carnage. The charge 
was ordered, and the men, bringing down their bayo¬ 
nets, rushed straight at the battery, through the storm 
of grape and musketry, driving the enemy from their 
guns and for the moment capturing the position and 
turning the guns upon their late owners. But before 
the guns could be discharged the Mexicans perceived 
that they had been dislodged l)y a mere handful of 
men, and they returned to the charge, aided by a 
tremendous fire of musketry from the troops in and on 
top of the Molino, drove out our soldiers and bayo¬ 
neted the wounded. It was a frightful ordeal, more 
sanguinary than even that chai’ge along the cause¬ 
way at Churubusco. Out of the fourteen officers com¬ 
posing the command of the assaulting force, eleven 
were shot down by the murderous fire. 

It so happened that Lieutenant Hancock was in this 
engagement in command of his company, although only 
a second lieutenant, Captain Hoffman having been as¬ 
signed to the command of the Sixth Infantry battalion; 
and with him, also lieutenants, were Sedgwick and 
Buckner and Eosccrans. 

Decimated but not daunted, this gallant command 
returned to the charge again and again. It was a 
rough and fearful scramble. One party commenced 
tearing down the hacienda with no other implements 
than their muskets; others thrust their bayonets into 
the crevices of the stone walls and climbed up by them; 
others fired into apertures or climbed broken sheds 
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tlmt tjiri'nnl a lUi^nU'^ nf Finatly llw saxtil 

l^att! wuH iluHliinl in, tjthrrn lMt|uur4 if, iiii4 iMir frt 
Inul iMisstwHitJU nf (hn Mulinu iIk^I U«’y, 

'i1in iu uhirh tin* Liriit«^uant Hum’ 

U‘il tlu' van nf tla^ UNHUUlliiP^ {*arl\, tiad hri’U wau 
lluvn thiinsniiiil aj^nin'^t iMmlt-fU j hut si 

t^rrihU' Of tlifrii thtnrvaiitF litnuly i 

third wt»rt' hi^t mnhT tin* ilrviiHiaUiisi uf ifn^ Mi 
raUH* thiut*urkt whilu furt*$nt*'4 sit |}im li|;UO l«*r 
rharmtHl lift*. d‘hi' prt»vtth*art^ that tutu* 

fsitii of nnltouM hiul grt*at«*r Ihr him In tin, t 

tlu^ «t‘nrt*hin|i^ tv^ln In wliirh h«* %va-» jatf m thi* him 
rnutlirtH nrtnmtl tin* Mu^s^iraii ha^in ttrrn 
unrveH ami ntivni^Clmnin^ lii^ mml lur Itm imhlrr 
of hatiliug ftir tlm Utiknu 
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CTIArTER IV. 

(niapultopoft.— Hancock describes his FooUngs wlillo conflnod to the 
Houhc by Fovcr.—Hc crtH’>x>s to tho Roof and cheers ns his Company 
f ak(» the (hiatlc.-—The Entry into ilio City of Mexico.—XjUnifconiULfc 
Uaiuux^k’tt Letters Home.— End of tlio War. 

TirEUi'MU)W roniaiiuul llio f()rtroHH of Chapiiltcpcc to 
1)0 ro<Ui(‘0(l l)('.f()ro the imuy inarolicd upon tlio city in 
tlu'. path chosen by CJenoral iSe.ott. This fortress stood 
on a rot^ky and pictnroscpio mound at tho head of one 
of llu^ grtnit causeways loading into tho city, and com- 
nuiuding the road. Tho waters of Lake Tez;c‘Uc‘o in 
uiuuont times washed its base, and before the concpiest 
by Cortes it was a favorite resort of Montezuma, who 
had a palace there and was ac(iUstomcd to walk through 
th(^ (‘ypress groves in his hours of recreation and ndire- 
mimt. On one side, the hill Avas inaccessible, being a 
sh(*cr i)n'(‘ipi(*.e of rock. On tlu^ otlu‘r, it was sur- 
roiindiul by two massive slorn^ watls, Avilh ditchers. A 
liandsouH^ building (‘rowncxl its siimmit, when^ was tho 
military academy oC the repuhlie and the citadel of the 
forlrcHs, Ibilf-way nj) the hill Avas the (Horieta, a 
redoubt, muTincd Avith guns and nearly four hundred 
UKSu Th(i assault av’^us made on tho lM\i of Ht‘.p- 
tmnhcr. 

As usual, the Sixth lufantry was prominent in this 
action. Wlicre Litmtenant Hancock Avus, a letter from 
him to his brother tc'Us :■— 
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City of Mexico, Dec. 6, 1847. 

My Dear Hilary :—I am again made happy by the arrival 
of three letters from home. 

You ask me if I have been in battle ? I answer, proudly, 
yes 1 Besides being in several skirmishes on the road from 
Puebla to Vera Cruz,—in all of which I can truly say I have 
endeavored to do my duty,—it was my part to participate in 
the battles of San Antonio, Churubusco, Molino del 
and the conquest of the city of Mexico. I only missed tlie 
light of Chapultepec by being sick in my tent, and off duty 
at the time. I shall always be sorry that I was absent. I 
was Ijdng ill with chills and fever, directly under the fort, at 
the time the action began. I could not remain still under tlio 
firing; but, wi’apping my blanket about mo, I crept to tlic 
top of the roof of the nearest house, watched the liglxt, and 
had strength enough to cheer with the boys when the Castlo 
fell. The balls whizzed about me, but I kept my post, doing 
what I could; and when I learned that the colors I saw 
hoisted on the conquered walls were those of my own regi¬ 
ment, my heart beat quick at the glorious sight. 

The winter has set in here, and some chilly days are the 
consequence. The summits of lofty Popocatepetl arc capped 
with more snow than is usual afc this season. No snows, how¬ 
ever, are on the plains. Here the roads are open and many 
of them beautiful. The Almada, or great square of the 
capital, is far superior to anything of the kind in the Unitcul 
States. The carriage road on the outskirts is splendid, and, 
at times, crowded with gay equipages. It is also a fashion¬ 
able resort for walks. Its age is three centuries. 

Give my love to father, mother, brother John, and all my 
other friend’s. 

Winfield. 

General Scott, in liis official report, gives a brief and 
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vivid doscriptiou of llio assatdt Lioutoniuit Hau- 

(•ock saw from the house-lop. lie says :— 

»V Hlnmji; nnlouht, midway, had to 1>e. earriial Ik* fore 
ri'ju'hiu”: Mu'. cusUe oii i\u\ lu‘i}i:hls. Tim advance of our brave 
nu'U, led by l)rave olUae.rs, thoiijjjh ueeesstirily slow, was UU’* 
wavt'riii*^;, over nx’ks, eliasms, aud iniues, atid under the. liot- 
lesillri' of eanntui and immktdry. The rcxioiibt. now yieldetl 
to resisth'HH valor, aud the shouts that lbllo\\H‘d mnioutieed to 
the (‘ustle. Uu' fate that imp<‘U(UML Tlu* eiuuuy were. sU»adily 
drivi’U (Vota sheltt*r b> sludter. The retreat allowasl uot tiuK^ 
to On* a single mine withotit tlu*. eerlairity cd* blowing uj) 
fritMul and foe. Those*, w'ho, at a distauee, at.U*inp1ed 1<J apply 
iiialehes to the long trains, were shot down by our men. 
Tlu*re was death IxOow as well as above tlu^ ground. At 
h'ligth the diteli aud wall of the main work were reaehed; the 
Hc’aliug-ludderH were brought up and [)lanted by tlu^ storming 
pai’ties; some of the daring spirits, first in tlui assault, were 
east down, killed or wounded; but a kHlgment was soon 
made; streams of heroes followed; all op[)ositiou was ov(*r- 
eoine, and sc*veral of our regimental colors Hung ontr from the 
upper walls, amidst long-ecmtinued sliouts and (’Ijchu-h, wdiieh 
Ni'iit dismay into the ('apital. Nc) He(‘ne eonhl havt* b«‘eu 
more* nnimatiug or glorious.’* 

Tlu* gr(‘a(. d(*|)(*iulene(^ of the Mt^xieans bail l)(*('ii 
placed upon (‘hapul(('|K*e, wbieli many imd b(*Ii(‘V('d (cj 
b(^ iinpn'gnabb^; ami wh<*ti (lint fell, (lt<^ <dty of iM(*Nieo 
A‘ll with if. 'rht*ri*. wt'in^yi't bat(i*n('s (o la* talc(*n, bar- 
rii’udes to bc^ passi‘d, and forlilu^d hous(*s to ]n\ t*l(*nreil 
of <’orni>a(aniH. Ihd (Ui tlu^ night of thai <lay, Si‘pt, 
lb, lHi7, (Jetu'ral \Voiib's#divisiou sU'pt within the. 
city vvalls, ami uix the 1 Itli, the grand entry of tlu^ 
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Ainc'rit’iui nnuy wnM HFidF. SciHI 

his nu(t>l»i«>.irra|ihy : radrr u hrilliuiit Mm, 1 <*n 
tlio t’ity at tlu' (unid *4' tin* aavulry, rlirtn'tnl by \\\ 
tlivisiou uf iv*j!:iilurs, all tlu* hands |4ayiiiir> in ^4t 
Hum, ' Hail (*nhuuina/ ^ Wushini^lim’H Muis h/ * Va 
Dutnllt'd Mluil tlu^ (‘hi*d‘d rlr/* dln^ Aim* 
army hud dwhiillnd tn .six tlunHund hy rasiiahirs 
disiniHcs and fub^rcst tlm rify in tlm 

dm^H unilunuH in wliirh tlnyv liad mar« hrd ■^u n 
wnury mih’?4» and su many dr-'»j»rmf 0 hat 

Tn ht'hnld mi imvtd t\ sjaaiiirU\ ihi^ \ariuiis ^tj 
jumrtai forth tlnnr thotiminds of and 

hnhamit'K uml ImttHn-tnjia wrrn lilh-d with n piy 
pintnroHtJim tlinmix* dmsn was llm rruwd tin 
wuH fn''j|unntly nnrnssary to huh tmlil Ihn prr-r*mr*- 
reumviuh 

'rimrn wnn no fnrtht*r rxrrpt «h^'Md 

nrturtH of tin* muh and rrlf^asrd iritninalH to rr 
disturlinmas whinh wrr«* pnt dow-iih) prinnpf iniM'Mi 
nml thn army nf nmipmst hmirni* im mtn\ ««f ii*ai 
thm, A. trnaly of pnin-n wim ^i^urd hi iM'Intuiy 
tho fcdlnwin^ yniu% Linnttmimi Ilamatrk's rrM.^in 
rtnunininl with thn rnnt, and wo find Inin wn!in*| !n 
hi.^ imprt*Hsinn?i of a Mnxintn wiiiliM*: ■ - 

Nimii ToM-v.i, Jan. A, |s|'-» 

Mf Dkau hATuru W«t lusv^ tiii«»i|irr staiw finmn 
nvrrlcMikina: tH, liai Nt-rhithn WIimi Ih-:^ muA hhmn t 

that dimotinii it i«4 liilt^^rly I’lifd, tlal dniinnr^' m «ai l 
thiJ Maximal wlnti*f* Th«* «hiy*i to itrow warnirr 

Hioath ulmimm, lUtlaiagh Ihii nights rlnlly. 11 
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arc no fireplaces, and, consequently, no Hres; as we more 
norlluu'a bora find to our ^reafc disconifort. Tlu^ yailt'y of 
Toluea is most beautiful, and veiy fertile. Like all the other 
]\tex.i(‘au valleys I have seen, it is perfectly level, as if it had 
oiKa> been tlie bottom of a large lake. Some of tlu‘H(s woji- 
dtu’fid areas look like the craters of extinct volcuuioes. In 
the valley of IMoxieo, one of the reinainiiig lakes is twenty 
null's long and fifteen broad. The variety of fruits produced 
here is astonishing. Ou one of the nutrkid days, reccmtl^s 
over fUly dllferent kinds were on sale. Think of opeuing a 
fine, fresh, ripe watcnnolon in the month of January. Love 
to all. 

WiNiaicLD. 

In Iho series of battles wbioh attended the march of 
Scott’s victorious army from Vera Cnxz to the city of 
Mexico, young Hancock, thou in his twenty-fourth ^’’car, 
hud proved himself a true soldier. JTic opportunity 
for which he had longed had come to liim, and ho had 
shown those strong and sterling traits of chura(‘l (u‘from 
wlui‘h, in later years, thei'o was to develop the*. hcu‘() 
nnd thostatosmau. His name was bonornbly numlioncd 
in (lu*. reports, and his gallantry and (‘apaiuty were 
odieially recogniziul, as licfore shitiHl, by the lirm'ot 
^Mnr gallant and meritorious conduct, at (lonirm’UH and 
dhurubuseo,” The brevet couimissioii be recifivcd in 
Aiigusl, 184 H, dating from lhat hot day, one year 
before, when ho led his men against the hlfa du poiUai, 
(lliurubusi‘0. His native Slate of PonnHylvania also 
uc’knowleilgcul his serviiu'.s in a scries of ri'.solulions 
adopted hy the Legislature, in which Ills name, with 
tlu BO of other Pennsylvania soldiers, was nunitiouiul. 
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(IIIAITKU V. 

LitMiltnmni UiUit’iH’k Ui'turtn t** lh»' uf Um W» 4 . 

Ht. SU’;iily V<lviUin»iitr!4 in Iu j 

HiniUmtlo Wiir, IU i|^haiti U*h I4r4it«»n i»t Isnli-iH-SHlrsu • 

llartmy'H Mari'h t»> H:vlt Lakn. H^nu-nrk to 

I^n-:uTHXANT Hax(‘«h*k rt‘inauH‘»i in fhi* u 

(4ul (»f tlu^ WHix saw thr Mt^\irua a^r^iu nu ***4 
tha fitmli*! aHiT tha tivntv *»r |HMrr Iih 4 timi ^urinMnl 
by Iha ('vacnjufiun, uial rtiurnnl nith I 

aonimnncL 

TluMi tlU'n* fuUiiNVtnl i\ jirriinl Ilf ri‘4 au*i jMUti 

cltifioH lU the'wcwtara Our isUMtrra IVmuIi 

WHH riipiilly axtaiuliii;#’; inurt» rii|»i41y j 

war h:ul upantHl (’ulifuruiu ti» tmv u \tnl F*i 

(Jniwforcl nml *Fafrar^ajn Bamirkn 
Ilaiuan^k pHK'4c*«l tlu' ttvxi tHi» ynir^, litnnaiiii 

ciiUHtautly of h'H?i mHumut rxta-pt 4i-<pu! n 

Juiia 1*10^ IHIH, Irficnitmituil llnut’iii'li wiui iiia*!*’ tu 
imanlul QuartarmuHtar* Narviii^ in thal rapnrify in*: 
()i*t* I, IH41U wlinn ha wm inada Ailjntiint. tl*-* tir 
uc((uircul thntpmalirnt axparianra af uf li 

Hovarnl pnaitionH wluah wnn riH|tiirail tif Mjpph^in^it h 
tluHirtdiaul truininjr. Ha laid idrainly jm^^^rd ili«i tr 
of hattli^; hi) wm now in*i[ulriiijj Ihci dalaik o( mit 
agernont, 

I [ore ho hoipm to »how i!vidaiiaa>i of tha n^iirnirkah 
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adruhuHirativo fulcut which afterwards distin^uislicd 
him, and which marked him ns peculiarly iitlcd for 
executive duties, (lemn’ul Clurkc, under whom he had 
H<»rved with siU’h fi:nl!antry in Mexico, 'was in couiiuaud 
of the Dt'parlment of the West, with head{(iiarlors at 
St. Lotiis; and under him Lieut(auiut; .Ilauc.ock served 
for tlu^ next six yt^ars, h(*in<»^ slatioue<l at St, Louis and 
at flelh'vsou IhuTacks, about twelve miles down tla^ 
river. We tind him constantly cihar^ed witli new ve- 
HponsihilitioH, and stcmlily atlvaiumt”;* in the lim^ of his 
))rofession, lie was promoted to a full S(u*ond Li(uw 
leimn(\v, Jan. 27, iHhJ, and took a plaee on (Jen- 
erul (Uarke's statf. *111110 19, 1855, he was appointed 
Assistant Adjutaut-tJeuernl of the I>e])artmcut of the 
West, and senual in that c‘4ipacity until the Seminole 
war l>roko out in Florida, when ho was sent to Fort 
Myers with the rank of Captain and Assistant (^uar- 
tenuastew. 

It. was during his residence at St. Louis tluit Licui- 
tenmit Hancock, on the 2-1 tli of *January, 1850, married 
ftliss Almira liusscll, dauji^lit.cr of Samuel Itussivll, a 
nKO’chaiil- of that city. 

'V\n\ services of Captain Ilau(H)ck in tin's Siuuinole war 
was (’oulimnl to the post of Fort Myers, man* St. 
Au;j:uHtijus wlu*r(^ lu^ did (juartermashu’ duly; ami 
at the <‘lose of that (m(t*r[)ris(u tlu^ (aamtry ha\'iuji>f tor- 
(unah'Iy no ust^ for its army la'yond a* sort of poli<‘o 
<luty, he was stait with his rc^hmait to Leavt'uwcjrlh, 
Kan., to cK(‘rt a (|ui(‘tiu^ inlhu'iice u})on tlu'. lurhuUait 
spirils of that era t»f border rudianism. 

U was at this timi', 1857, tliat Brigham Young 
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undertook to set up an independent government at 
his own in Utah. The Mormoiw, under his aid.' lead¬ 
ership, had conquci'cd for themselves a home in the 
midst of natural difficulties ot the harshe.st .sort ; had 
secured a foothold in the centre of Ihe eontimmt ; and. 
if allowed autonomy, they would, in years t.> e<*me. 
have in their hands the key to all tnins-e.mtineiilal 
transportation and travel. This was .'videntic the 
dream of the far-seeing and hard-luaided prophet wfm 
had led this people out from a land ol p.n’seeutiun .and 
established a theocracy in the wilderne.ss. .Vs Floyd, 
then Secretary of War, stated the situation in hi t re¬ 
port to the Thirty-fifth Congress: "From (Ik* litn»> 
their numbers reached a point sufliei.mt to eonstitufe a 
community capable of anything like independent net ion, 
this people have claimed to detach llu'ius.'lves iVoiu the 
binding obligations of the laws which governe.l the ei.nt" 
munities where they chanced to live, 'riu-y ha\ e hideti - 
tuted for the laws of the land a theocracy, having for 
its head an individual whom they prole.ss to he!ie\ .• n 
prophet of God. This prophet demands ohedienee and 
receives it implicitly from his people, in virtue <»f what 
he assures them to bo authority derived from revela¬ 
tions received by him from Heaven. When he linds it 
convenient to exercise any special conuuajul, the>.e 
opportune revelations of a higher law cftmo to Ids aid. 
From his decrees there is no appeal; against his will 
there is no resistance.” 

Just at this time the people of the Uidted State* had 
become thoroughly aroused at the manner in which Ih*- 
Mormon prophet was exercising his powt<r. In ..rd« r 
to prevent the encroachment of "Gentiles” itptm hi* 
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Promised Land, he had ev(ui resorted to inassai‘re, <Mt!un* 
by liis own men or throii<)^h his Indian allit's ; 1 h^ had 
refused to yield to (ho authority of the F(‘dt*ral fj^oviuai- 
ment in matters over vvhi(*h it. had control ; and, in 
short, he had set; up as a sovereign monan'h in tlu^ path 
of our emigration across tlu'. contincmt, to obstruct or 
to favor, as it might please his mightiness. 

Under these eireumstaiu‘es. President. IUu*hanau n*- 
solved to exereise the authority given him by tlu^ (\m- 
stitution and the laws, and nvinovc*. fnnn tin*, gov^um- 
ment of the Territory of Utah an otlieial wiio 
coml)incd in so dangerous a manner tlu^ monan'hical 
and eivil authority. lie npi)ointed Mr. (Huumings to 
bo governor of Utah, in Brigham Young's plae<^; and 
on the latter’s refusal to retire, lu^ sent out a suHieitmt 
force under General Harney to comped the proplud’s 
acuiniosccnce. Oaptain Hancock was in tlie (‘oinmaad 
assigned to this cxpenlition. 

Although the attemptcal seeu^ssion of Brigham Wamg 
was something likemi Uaupe^st in a tesa-pot, wlum con*» 
sidcred in comparison with tin', gnadeu' nmviummt we 
have sinc(^ seen, it. was not then to Ins lightly tnaitcd. 
d'hc j)roph(^t's proclanuition, as governor of Ttaln was 
reailly a. d(S‘laration of war against Pnitctl States, 
It opcmsl thus: " Wh* an*, iuvn<l(‘d by a Imstile tbrc’c 
who are evidcmtly assailing us tc» a<s'oinplish (»ur over¬ 
throw and dcvstruction. For twenty-live yi*ars we* lifive 
trusted otlit^ials of the government only to be inailtett 
and betrayed. <)ur lanises have* bei*u plundered, and 
then bunuul ; otir lic*lds bud waste; our prineipal men 
butcherecl while under tin* pledged faith ed‘ the guvern- 
ment for tlieir safety ; and our hunilies tlriven fnun 
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their homes to find that shelter in the barren wihloi-nosH 
and that protection among hostile savages whi<-h Wi-rtt 
denied them in the boasted abodes of Christianity and 
civilization.” Then he goes on to declare niartiul law, 
and to call upon the people to "stand in their (»\vu 
defence/" 

It was, indeed, a very pretty little rebellion, as fur 
as it got; and it was only by good managenu'ut- on tin* 
part of the officers of the Harney expedition that it 
did not go much further. Here, for instnne<>., is a 
sample of the orders under which the Mormon luililiii. 
and guerillas*fought. It is an order issiu'.d by oju* t>C 
the " apostles ” in the Mormon hierarchy:— 

Headquarters Eastern Exi'koition, | 

Oct. 4, 1H57. I 

To Major Joseph Taylor : 

Yoa will proceed with all possible despatch to tiic i 
road, hear the bend of Bear River. When you iij>pn»Erli Itti-* 
road, send scouts ahead to ascertain if the invadiu|,^ 
have passed that way. Should they have paHStnl^ tnki* a 
concealed route and get ahead of them. On aHcuulaiuiuK * 
locality or route of the troops, proceed at oiuh** to 
them in eveiy possible way. Use every exertion to 
their animals, and set fire to their trains. Burn the 
country before them and on their flanks. K<H^p thciti frottt 
sleeping at night by surprises; blockade the road by fidllitic 
trees or destroying river-fords; watch for opportunitlt*H fti 
set fire to the grass on their windward, so as, if pOHEtlilis ti» 
envelope their trains. Leave no grass before tliem that emit 

be burned. Take no life, but annoy them and dastrov tln ir 
trains- 

God bless yon and give you success. 

Your brother in Christ, Daniel IT. Wklm, 
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Through tlus region t»f ihnntirnl gtierillus ant! into 
the heart of hostile Mornunalom tlie acHUtieuts of the 
st'rvieo t<H)k (\nptuin Ihuieiu'k. When the ini.xsion of 
(ienerul Ilariu^y was e<nu*haletl, aiul Urigliam Yinmg 
was r(Hhu‘ed to at least appanad atnpue.a’iUiee in \lm 
iiu'vitahle, (^iptuin Haucoi'k's eouimaiul was ontereil to 
tla^. Ikuatu^ coast. Straight a<‘ri)ss tln^ i*ontinent, in the 
tlavH when the slow-moving ox-t<‘am murktHi the rale 
<»f tlu^. tniv(^lh‘r\s progress, insteml of tlie lightning- 
expresss train, lu' Itsl his e<nnpany from Fort Hritigm* 
in I'tah to Ikmicia in (’alifiuntin, mnlt‘r the sluulow «if 
Mtnite Diablo. It took his eommantl tlirci^ numths to 
mnk<^ (lie jcninu^v- Theiu'e he was transferred tt» Dos 
Angeles, having lunm made Cliief Quartermaster of the 
Southern Distriet of C'ldiftirnia, 

It was here that the outhnaik of tlu^ war uf Itu^ 
Uebellion found Winfield Seott Ihmeot»k. He was 
reiulj for his country's use. d'he patriotit* wnd, the 
nativu^ ability, the Imrd-enrued t‘xp(‘ri<‘iua^ were all 
tlu*rc^; and tlu^ opportunity had come. It was ftn* tliis 
sc'rvitu*. that Ids pannits ha<l trained him t<^ homjr and 
st‘ir-r(‘Iian<‘t‘ in his Ikauisylvnuia home; tliut In^ hatl 
lH*eu tri(sl in tin* Injttest furnaee <d’ war in .Mexico; 
and that for ycsirs ht^ lent heea studying t!ie work of 
prae! i<*ul army mlminist rat ion in eompanif i\ «|uief. 
Tht^ |>rovidencs.' wliieh directs the alliiirs tif men had 
prepurinl in Winfndd Seott IlanrtM’k a lieroic ’■tciaani 
tif the people again.Ht tlieir time of need. Hint tlnui 
had now eomtn 
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to drop out and join the Confederacy, even if the 
northern part of the State should stay in the Union. 

And here it was that Captain Hancock ^vas stationed, 
entrusted with a vast amount of government stores 
and material, in his capacity of District Quartermaster, 
in the midst of disunion purposes. There was nothing 
covert about the expressions of sympathy with the 
South and hostility toward the North with which he was 
surrounded. Much of the population of California 
came from the South, and its ideas were largely South¬ 
ern. These ideas were proclaimed without restraint 
and without fear. Popular outbreaks were seriously 
threatened against the authorities which retained their 
allegiance to the Union. The situation in California 
was, indeed, even more critical than in many of the 
border States whose loyalty was most questionable. 
The danger was, that all that immense country, whose 
richness was just developing, would be carried away as 
one of the brightest trophies of the Confederacy. 

The position which Captain Hancock occupied at 
this moment was a most trying one. In case of an 
outbreak, or the success of the secession movement in 
California, his department would be the first to suffer, 
as the supplies under his control offered a tempting 
prize. On the other hand, should he weaken in his 
loyalty to the Union, and give even tacit encourage¬ 
ment to the rebellious spirit about him, he would find 
himself on the top wave of popularity, and at once a 
hero of the people. 

In this crisis the intrinsic character of the man dis¬ 
played itself. He declared himself without hesitation. 
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IIo threw his personal influence, which was great, 
against the rapidly developing secession sentiment; 
and in liis official position ho was unyielding. To 
emphasize his earnestness in the matter, he at once 
ap|)licd to the governor of Pennsylvania, his native 
Slate, for a command in the voluntcei's then being 
raised for service; and while awaiting an answer to his 
a])plication he devoted himself to encouraging and 
sprc'ading Union sentiments in California. By public 
speeches and by loyal example the young patriot 
labored in the midst of an unfriendly community, per¬ 
forming services that were of the greatest value in 
retaining California in its place in the Union. ITis 
(jonrse met the approval of the government and of the 
loyal people of the whole country. 

In his course at this time. Captain Hancock was true 
to the traditions of his family and to the teachings of 
his youth. He displayed the qualities of high honor, 
of strict conscientiousness, and of inflexible devotion 
to duty which marked his conduct from his very boy¬ 
hood days, and wMch later developed so grandly in a 
wider field. 

In the flurry and demoralization of the opening days 
of the war for the Union, Captain Hancock’s request 
for a command in the Pennsylvania volunteers lay for 
some time imanswci'cd. But his was not a spirit to 
brook inaction. With North and South simultaneously 
rising to arms, his impulse urged him irresistibly to 
share the conflict. With the government to which he 
had sworn allegiance in danger, his sword could not 
rest undrawn in its defence. 
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Burning to serve his country in the field, Captain 
Hancock then applied to the Department at Washing¬ 
ton to be ordered East for active service. It was a 
characteristic course for the young officer to take; and 
it proved a most fortunate step in his career. Eegular 
army officers of undoubted and pronounced loyalty 
were in demand at that time, for the organization of the 
army of volunteers collecting in the several States. 
There was no mistaldng the quality of Captain Han¬ 
cock’s metal; and General Scott, who had personal 
knowledge of his impetuous gallantry, and his real 
soldierly ability while serving in the sharp and hot 
Mexican war, at once ordered him East in accordance 
with his request. 

The order for his transfer came Aug. 3, 1861, and 
Captain Hancock at once turned over the Quartermas¬ 
ter’s Department to his successor, and started for the 
East, reaching New York in September. Without 
stopping for a moment, even to visit his parents at 
Norristown, although he had then been absent from 
them for more than two years, he pushed straight on 
to Washington, and reported to the War Department 
for active service. 

At this time Captain Hancock was thirty-eight years 
of age. He had served with distinction in the war with 
Mexico and in the everglades of Florida. He had 
patiently performed the routine duties of the frontier 
posts at the West. He had studied the situation be¬ 
tween the Union and the seceding States, and had 
definitely made up his mind as to which side called him 
as a true servant of his country. Although never a 
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politi<‘iu.n, ho wan a s(aiu‘h hy t-mn irtiuti, 

oanu\st in his support of tauistitul iunnl fuiiiiK'iil , 
au<l in ovcuy senses a patriot. 

('^aptain Ilauca'H'k's oa^xtu'noss lt>rnt*tivf' niiploviiuait» 
tlu^ nnnustakablo loyalty of his purjavsiu hi.'* brilliant- 
sorvioos ns at liiaitiuiant, amtl his s<»hiirrly wluii 

ho r(‘port(H.l for duty at Waishiii^iftoiu fiiiu prum- 

incut I}" to tlio noti<*o of Pnnsitiout IJurolio aial ho wa>i 
ait once assigned to tlu^ post of (1ii(*f C^uartoruiao tor oii 
the staff of (huu Robert Andt^rson, tla^ lita‘o *4' Ruil 
Sumter, \v!io had luam plmaal in oomiuiiud of llio Mduii- 
t(‘er force wlfu'li he was niisiii*;^ in the Staft* Keu« 
tu(‘ky. Hut fortune plneetf hint «dsewfituiu lieiiend 
iMe(d(dIau, ti teUow-c*ad<»t «»f llanrork, wlm iil^o had 
won his lirst breviff in tln^ same uf i\mtrvrm 

and (diuriibuHco, had, in #ftily previous, eoiiie iiitii eiiin^ 
maud of the Army of tim Hofomam MeClellim kiitnv 
the sort of men that Im necnled, ami knew tliat 
(kptain Mam‘0(4v was one of them, lie at once iiiiiile* 
formal apiilieatiim for tlu^ eommisston of Ilaiieoek as 
!iri^adi(‘r-(}(‘iu*ral of \h>hmttH*rs, and Ins nssironiteiit 
to servicH', in the Army of the Hotomatu dliis iijipiiea- 
tion was made', nnexpeetedly to Captain llnnem'k, iiml 
without any soli<‘itation on tlic^ part of his friemts. 
And tims he was |)Iaeed with tlnuirmy to whose iitdiiere- 
ments he was to add so mneli glory, and where he wm 
i-o make the worI<l-wide reputation whieli now belongs 
to him, as one of tlm greatest generals of the ngc^. 

The commission of Goneni! H.armoc*k was diited Sejit, 
23, 1861, and he was assigned to the division of the 
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Army of the Potomac commanded by Gen. ''Baldy” 
Smith, lying across the chain bridge near Lewinsville. 
Until March, 1862, General Hancock was engaged in 
the defences of Washington. After that time he was 
in the field. .His career as a patriot soldier was begun. 
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CITAPTER IT. 

Perdiwtiliir Stego mid C’aptUTO of Yorktown.— Pur- 

«uit of tho CtmftHionit<^».—Tito Battlo of WiUiamHlmrg.—llookor 
Itf'iudmHl lit Fort Magrudor. — naiuHH’k Turim tlio Kmuuy’d Flawk 
autl Havort Iho Day. Tho CJluirgi^ Down tho IliU.— ^MIaucuick was 
SuihtIi.” 

In the liilt<ir part. <»f Miin-h, IHtW, the Amiy of tho 
l*otomur, whuli iMc( Pollan had follecti'd and organizod 
at Wnsluugtoa, waa (nuisporlod to FortroHS Monroo, 
and thert^ liogan tlio groat IViiiuKular Campaign, which 
<'omim'iuH;d witli Yorktown and ended with tho torriblo 
Hoven day«’ conflict Ixjforo liiclnnond. This Bo-callod 
FcniiiHuln wuh the tract of land, low and often inarnhy, 
lying hetwc<m tho York an<l .JamcH rivers. Yorktown 
lay uhout twenty mihw from Fortress Monroe ; Rich¬ 
mond about s<*venty-five miles in a straight lino. 
McCU'Ilan’s anny of over one hundred thousand men, 
with animals, batteries, wagons, and all tho enonnous 
enuipago reijuin'id for siu;h a host, was tnmsportod from 
Alexandria to Fort.ro88 Monroo, with what a European 
critic has called " tho strido of a giant,” and with the 
loss of only eight mulos and nine barges, and tho cam¬ 
paign was begun in which Hancock held his first gen¬ 
eral commaml. 

tlenerul Hancock’s brigade consisted of four fine 
i-egimenls, tho Fifth Wisconsin, tho Sixth Maine, the 
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Forty-nintli Pennsylvania, and the Forty-third Nev 
York. They were well ojEcered and well drilled; an< 
under Hancock’s training they soon acquired the steadi 
ness and nerve of veterans. Even before he led then 
into an engagement, he felt and knew that they coul< 
he depended upon in any emergency. Nor did the; 
forfeit his confidence. He little knew what these regi 
ments were to do for him. Hjs purpose and aim i 
their drill and tuition were to create an arm for effectiv 
service in the cause of his country. But it was goo 
material with which to work, and he fashioned a 
instrument that was to make his name immortal. 

As soon as Smith’s division landed at Hampton, 
was sent to lead the advance on the left of the Yorl 
town lines, where McClellan thought he had discoverc 
a weak spot, near Lee’s Mill. This was a dam coverc 
by a battery. Here four companies of the Vermoi 
troops crossed the creek, wading breast-deep undei’ 
heavy fii-e from eighteen guns, and carried the Cc 
federate rifle-trenches. Failing to receive reinforc 
ments, they were obliged to retire. 

In the meantime the army had been feeling its wj 
through the woods, and Hancock’s brigade was sent 
the right, making a reconnoissance in force and develo 
ing the enemy’s lines in a direction where the Uni< 
line was not yet complete. The result of this reco 
noissance, when the attempt to break the enemy’s li 
on the left had failed, was to determine Genoi 
McClellan upon taking Yorktown by siege ; and frc 
the 7th of April until the evacuation of Yorktown, IVI 
3^ Hancock and his brigade were constantly on di: 
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in tha tranrhan or ^kirminlunj^ wifli tha ("onfinlariifa 

jiiakatj^. 

Wlnnu on Ilia nitnnnniif of May 4, aftar liaavy aan- 
noniuiin”: hy tha rnimi hattariaa, it wm found that tha 
C’indadiuida wt»rk8 wara danartad, thara hapm a riu-a 
idon^ tln^ road.H landing to Rialunond, aftar tha flying 
iHwm\\ Tiny (‘might up with thain at Mdlliainshurg, 
wluum tha rt^haln had fniilt anothar Tuh^ of fortifiaatiouH, 
(‘Standing alimwt autindy narosn tha l*anin,sula from 
rivt*r to riv<u\ Rain <‘aina on and n*ndan‘d tha roadn 
idmoHt impaHHahh'. tJamu’al Mookcn* took uj> position 
(HI tha laft and mada an inatraafuul atltmipt to aajdura 
Fort Magrud(‘r at that and of tlia liiuL Ih^ was foraad 
to withdraw^ with tha loss of Havantacm Imndrad mam 

Now amm^ tlu^ first opportunity for llanaoak to dis¬ 
play thosa <iualitias of ganamlship widah lia possassacU 
and to laiip at omm to fiuua m a patriot soldiar. All 
hafora this had baan skirmishing, lla was now to do 
a daad of war. 

Smitlfs division, ocmupying a position on thc^ right of 
our lina, had not (uigagatl tha amuny. But, towards 
noon of May h, (Jmn'rnl llanaoak ohtnintsl ptuanisHion 
to r(H‘onnoitn* tha C mnfachu'atc^ l<*ft. Taking two addi¬ 
tional n^ginu'uts and two light halttuat^s, ha movad a 
rnila or mon^ to lln^ right, aandully faaling tha strcmgf.h 
(d* tha anamy. ('oining to im opaning in tha woods, 
ho saw hafort! him a daap mvino with a dam aaross it, 
and on tlia opjiosita Iiltiff ii relial fortitiaation, tha 
(‘xtrmiia laid of tha Iina of works. A glaneo was 
cmoiigh t.o sltow that it was not strongly mimnad. Tha 
woial wm givoii, tha ti'oops pourad across the old mill 
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bridge and dam, swarmed up the bluff and captured 
the redoubt. With equal expedition a road was made 
for the artillery, which was speedily dragged across. 
Twelve hundred yards in advance was another re¬ 
doubt, which was taken in the same manner. 

It was a masterly stroke, and one which proved of 
the first importance in the battle of Williamsburg. 
By one quick movement, Hancock had turned the 
enemy’s flank and debouched upon his rear; and un¬ 
less he could be stopped and driven back, the whole 
Confederate line would be untenable. 

When Hancock formed his brigade in line of battle 
within the enemy’s fortifications on the crest of the hill 
which he had seized, and brought up his artillery, he 
found there were two more i^edoubts between him and 
Fort Magruder and directed his fire upon these. Send¬ 
ing his two batteries to the front, he began an artillery 
duel. But the situation was a dangerous one. Han¬ 
cock’s httle command was shut off by a deep and 
almost impassable ravine from the rest of the troops, 
while in front was the whole rebel army, an overwhelm¬ 
ing force. He sent for reinforcements, but none came. 
On the contrary, he received orders to retire. But 
Hancock, realizing the commanding importance of the 
position he had taken, delayed as long as possible exe¬ 
cuting the order from General Sumner. He knew that, 
with adequate support, the Confederate army was at our 
mercy. 

It was not until five o’clock that he gave the com¬ 
mand to fall back. Then, the rebel General Johnston 
had finished with Hooker at Fort Magruder, and was 
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iu:ikiii*4 |irt»j«ini1itin.s to iiveri tht^ t}anp.*r cm his It*ft 
lluiik hy civi‘rwtu*!miag llanrot-k's nutlaricms utlvaricH*. 
iI:im*tH*k Miw that ilu' t uufhtlanilf-i wwv iu imcticmcai 
his fnmt, and that ltic*y had mH’i*ujhtn.I tla'f wa rcshmht.H 
fraia wlufii tlifV ha»l hi^t hrcai driviai; Imt hartll)* had 
ha «adhnt hark his hutica'irs tVuin tlic^ir atlviuirad |»o.Hiticm, 
wlitm, with a trmutmdatH rhiaaa Fairlytnatiw jMmrc*d 
fjtii c»f ilia wimds cm his ri^lit, iirid luriutnl in twn 
sphmdid litic*s nf hniths ndvan<*in*| rapidly. 

dlii.H was, parhaps, flit" iitf»si rriticad pchnt nf Han- 
cmc’k's niilitnrv rarian% Ih* had \imtnr<a| all tm this, his 
fuNi rrally inipc»rlnni srparnin innvrmrni in t!m rum- 
p:h«^n. fin had hal his hrij^'udn intn a posit inn \vlu*rn 
it was rniitVontcal hy n vsinlly tari^rr fnrcas witli t!io 
mad of n*tmaf c iit <»tr, Ih‘tmut, indrcal, camld inrim 
nc»!hin^; hut nail* oiialhmw itnd caiptuns Jiud with 
tliis, a shiirk to his risin»jt mpntntion from whirh it ini^ht 
iii*vor riH'ovor. Hn tho <*thf‘r hunch victory apiinst 
aUrlt ndds inrati! imiui^diato fume*. 

If !m c’ould trod his men, lu^ miizlit yet win. Ho 
cHiuld triist thcaiu Mc»r<^ than that, tlu^y could trust 
their commander. d1ioy stoocl firm. 

Ilanctfck formed his line, as Farly s troops marchcal 
on with siionfs. Ho had iihnut sixtenm hundred mem 
His twa> liiitteries played upon the lulvimcing (Jon- 
fiateiiifi\s, hut wit hunt elieeking their onset. Forward 
lln\v caims reoardless of sliell, and Inirdly stopping 
for c’ltiiisl.er, swa*pt; around and almost envedoped tlie 
artillery, %v!ticli turned tpiickly, rattled up thc^ hilh and 
went into hiittciry again upon the slope* Bnckwiml the 
hrigiide relreiitecl slowly, liring steadily as if at practice- 
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drill. Now the impetuous charge comes nearer, and 
the taunting shouts of Eaidy’s men are heard above the 
crack of the rifles : " Bull Bun I Bull Run ! That flag 
is ours ! ” 

Hancock had been sitting on his horse close behind 
the centre of the line, watching with impenetrable face 
the phases of the action. What he thought at this 
supreme moment, no one can tell. What he did the 
world knows. 

The yelling Confederates, in double line, were swarm¬ 
ing up the slope of the hill on which his little brigade 
was drawn up. The flush of anticipated victory was 
upon every face of that advancing multitude; the tone 
of victoiy was heard in every voice. They were within 
thirty yards when Hancock, waving his hat in his hand, 
dashed forward in front of his men, and shouting, 
" Gentlemen I charge ! ” led the advance, bare-headed, 
down the hill and upon the enemy. 

It seemed madness to attempt to turn back the mass 
that was sweeping up the hill. There it was, surging 
upward, vast, irregular, apparently irresistible, so near 
at hand that the men on either side could see the 
features of their opponents. But Hancock knew his 
own power and the power of his men. It was not a 
mad venture ; it was a triumph of personal courage, and 
of that military genius which divines by instinct when 
safety lies in rashness. 

Hancock lisked his own life and the lives of his men ; 
and he won the day. At one instant the bristling and 
grisly line of the Confederate charge was in front of 
the brigade; the next there flashed between them and 
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tlio line this vision of valor incarniito ; and with a shout 
that drowned tho crackling of musketry his men 
followed where Hancock led. With lowered bayonets, 
and with line as perfect as if on parade, the brigade 
adv^anced. 

The rebel lino faltered, stopped, turned with a com¬ 
mon impulse and slowly retreated down the hill before 
this gallant onslaught. They were not cowards ; tlicy 
only lacked the inspii'ation of such a leader as Hancock. 
They were, indeed, brave men. This was one of the 
few occasions during the war where bayonet-wounds 
^ W(U'e received in an actual charge of infantiy. It is in 
official evidence that IIan(‘ock’s men were obliged to 
bayonet tho foremost of their assailants before the lino 
broke. 

Down (he hill they went, tho martial figure of Hancock 
on his horse marking the point where the hostile forces 
were joined in combat. They fought well and dcs- 
pei'at(^ly, leaving five hundred corpses on that hillside. 
Others held up white handkerchiefs and surrendered. 
Of Hancock’s little brigade, one hundred and twenty- 
nine were killed. 

Thou it was that reinforcements were sent to Han¬ 
cock. General McClellan, arriving at the front, ap¬ 
preciated the value of tho position taken by Hancock, 
and immediately ordered that he should receive tho 
support ho had asked for. 

By this time it was night. The firing in front of 
Fort Magmder had Oeased, and the troops, wet, tired, 
and hungry, slept on their arms in the mud. But Wil¬ 
liamsburg was won. Hancock, in his first engagement 
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as a general commander, had by one bold and masterly 
movement seized the key of the position ; by his fiery 
personal valor he had snatched victory out of the jaws 
of defeat, and had turned disaster into glorious success. 

Leaving the ground covered with their dead and 
wounded, the Confederates hastened away under cover 
of the night to join the rest of Johnston’s army, now 
marching rapidly towards the Chickahominy. Hancock 
had made Williamsburg untenable. 

This was Hancock’s first glory; and it was a su.b- 
stantial one. In that single day he rose from an 
obscure subordinate officer to a general whose name 
and whose praises were heralded from Maine to Cali¬ 
fornia. His opportunity had come, and he had seized 
it. He had won a national reputation. 

Few of the generals of the Army of the Potomac, 
if any, would have taken the chances which Hancock 
took when he moved his little brigade across the ravine 
to Hank the whole rebel army. But it was not reck¬ 
lessness which led him to take this chance. It was tlio 
ready judgment of the trained leader which gave liiin 
that prescient knowledge which passes for good for¬ 
tune. Hancock knew what he could expect from liis 
men, and he had confidence in himself. He was not 
disappointed, nor did he disappoint the country whose 
anxious attention was then centred upon the advance 
of the army of the Potomac up the Peninsula. 

In his telegraphed report of this battle, made to 
President Lincoln, General McClellan said: Hancock 
was superb.” AU who saw his tall figure dashing down 
the hill, leading his troops against the advancing army 
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of Early sual LoiiLT'^trotvt, ut‘kn()wltHl^c the accuracy of 
this tlcscriptitnu In liis mori^ ilctailcd and formal act- 
count <d’ the haltlc, Mci'lcllan says: ^Mhdorc (Jcncrals 
Smith and i*ouId nsach tint fudd of (Uuun’al 

llaniHH'k's i^perutions, althouixh tht‘y moved witli jj^rcat 
rapidityv hi* had htam t‘onfront(Hl by a supm-ior force. 
Feit^ninix to ndreai slowly, he nwuitetl tlu*.ir onset, and 
then turiual upon them, and after some territli*. volleys 
<jf muskttry, hc^ chur^al thimi with tlie bayonet, rout¬ 
ing and dispersinijr tludr whole forias killing, wound¬ 
ing and <‘upturiny: from five Imndnal to six Imudred 
men, he liimself losin^i: only thirty-one men. 

*'l'his was one of tlie most brilliant (‘Upif^ements of 
tlu^war, and (ieiieral Hancock mmnts tlu*. hi‘i;lHNst praise 
for the soldierly i|ualit!i*s displayed and his pmtect 
appreciation of the vital importance of his position.” 

I1te troops with whieh <ieni*rnl IlancHK’k aeliieved 
this hrilliant sueeess were the Smaudh Maim^ and 
dldHy-third New York from Ihuidsorfs hrififadiu whieh 
was under llanei»ek*s t*omiimnrl at that timt% and the 
Hixth Maims Forty-ninth Feimsylvania, and Fifth 
‘Wisconsin, cletidkHl from Ids own brigade. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Hancoclc again Brevetted for Gallantry. —His Work in the Prolimina- 
Ties of the Peninsular Campaign. — His Caro of his Men. — Military 
Discipline. — Skirmishing and Foraging.— Raids upon the Virginia 
Farms. — The Foragers^ return to Camp with Spoils of War.—' 
Mr. Vollin. — Capturing a Sleeping Beauty. 

It was for tho bravery and skill shown in those 
earlier battles of the Peninsular Campaign that General 
Hancock received the brevet rank of Major in tlic 
regular army. Indeed, his merit and his capacity were 
promptly recognized at the War Departnient; and tho 
honors which the regular service confci\s only for sub¬ 
stantial achievements came thick and fast. Deforce 
the campaign was over, Hancock had received his tliird 
brevet since Churubusco, and held tho honorary rank 
of Colonel in tho United States army. 

During his early connection with tho Army of llio 
Potomac, he was a busy commander. All his encrgicH 
were taxed to their utmost to prepare his troops Ibr 
active duty; and how well this was done, their valiant 
service in critical periods subsequently testitied. With¬ 
out effective troops, Hancock could never have won 
the wonderful successes that he did; without IIanco(‘I<"H 
fiiithful and skilful labor, his troops could never have 
been brought to such a degree of efficiency. 

He was a strict disciplinarian, but nothing of a 
martinet- He exacted from those under him the sanio 
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iiHpIii'it iincl proHipt ohediemM^ to orcl(‘r.s which ho him- 
Hc^lf romloro<l tt> his Hupcriors; Init ho wus, at tlu^ Kamo 
times the kimlliost, nujst sympatht^tits mul most inspir- 
iiox t*ommniuh‘rs. All who Kenwenl uiuho' liim <‘amo 
to lovo atul own worship lum, ntich was tho admiral iou 
hi' i'xoilod ; his suhurdmatos prizinl lus smile as hi|^hly 
us tlu'y droudiHl Ids rt'proof. 

Tluit part of Mririida in wldcti tleo Army of the 
Fotomuo was opt'ratin^ was atluuu^ willi roladliom 
Hioris too, the' first pinohiui^ nocossitioH of the' war 
wort' fidt. llu' tanmlry was transfornunl inlti a tanup, 
whma^ every malt^ onpahlt» of hearing arms was htdd to 
hit a Ht»hUiH% ami ovi*ry t'rop was n't^ardinl as pknlpHl to 
tho support <»f the Souiheru troops. Paditw of tho 
(Jonfialerato cavalry scouriKl thte country for riHuniits 
ami for provisions. Evory farm-houso was an outpost 
of tho enomys or tweu an arstuuih Every tramp was 
a H|iy in tlisj^uiso, Eviu*y hush might airortl ccmcoal- 
numl ft>r a slmrp-sliootmx 

It was a dtvsultory sort of warfare during ilm earlim* 
part of tlu* i’umpaign, hut imt th'void <jf imndimt. A 
fi'W wt‘i‘ks after (Jem'ral IlamMudi laid as.sumetl eom- 
maud t»f Ills hrigudt' at tin' fnmt, a setmtiug-party, semt 
out along tlie roatls h*adiugto Fairfax i-ourt House and 
Hunt to* H Mills, i'lu’ouiiti'reil an ei|tml immlmr of Con¬ 
federate i’uvalry on similar Imsitiess* They itiiinedt- 
ahdy gave idiitsiu llin rtilmls taking to the woods. In 
till' hurry of the pursuit^ while passing thrmigli ii fmit- 
ijrelntrd, tlti^y iliil not observe that one of tho relads 
had diHiiitHiiited and eoneealed himself behind a tree; 
wdieiiei.n i^istiiig his revolver against a bmneh, he tired 
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three shots at the Major commanding the Union scouts* 
The bullets missed their mark. But when, returning 
from their unsuccessful pursuit of the rebels, they 
found this man endeavoring to make his escape, they 
"gathered him in,’’ as the army phrase was, and 
brought him before the General at headquarters. Han¬ 
cock at once recognized him as a notorious spy, througli 
whose successful operations in our lines the enemy had 
received important and damaging information. 

"Your name is Vollin, I believe?” incpiired the 
General. 

"Yes, sir,” answered the spy,* taken off his guard by 
the quick recognition and sharp interrogatory. 

" All! Mr. Vollin, I am glad to see you ; we have 
been looking for you for some time.” 

Vollin was not long left in doubt as to the conse¬ 
quences of his actions. Hancock was never cruel; but 
he was unflinching in executing the laws of war. 

" You are aware of the fate prescribed foi' sjoies, Mr. 
Vollin?” continued the General. 

" I suppose I am,” stammered the unfortunate fellow. 

" Then you will please prepare for it at your earliest 
convenience. Good morning, sir.” 

The Maine and Wisconsin men in Hancock’s brigade 
possessed a wonderful talent for the somewhat diffi¬ 
cult and delicate work of procuring supplies. The 
army, to a considerable extent, subsisted upon the 
country. To be sure, the Confederate troops scoured 
it pretty thoroughly; and they had this advantage— 
that the Virginia farmers of that section were Southern 
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■patriots, not Northern ones, and were more readily 
induced hy them to contribute of their stores. 

But Hancock’s men were active. They were largely 
country-bred, and knew by instinct where the poultry 
and the live-stock would be found, even amid the 
unfamiliar surroundings of a Virginia farm. This 
instinct they cultivated by constant forays from camp 
through the farms for miles around, bringing in hay, 
corn, sheep, and beef-cattle as spoils of war for the sub¬ 
sistence of the invaders. Nor were delicacies wanting. 
The entrance into camp of a returning foraging party, 
with chickens dangling by the legs from their musket- 
barrels, with pigs thrown across their saddles, and 
with shirt-fronts decorated with fresh vegetables, or 
bulging with carefully-carried eggs, would be greeted 
with shouts of admiring merriment. 

It was fiin and food to our men; it was anything but 
that to the poor farmers who found themselves by mis¬ 
fortune occupying a middle position between two con¬ 
tending armies, each with an inordinate appetite for 
fresh meat and early vegetables. They were robbed 
on both sides. One party took their bacon in the name 
of Southern patriotism; the other carried off their beef 
in the name of Federal supremacy. Between the two, 
they were impoverished and ruined. Here at the 
North, hard as we thought the war to be, we knew 
nothing of its real and necessary cruelties. But, for 
all that, it is doubted whether the most delicate produc¬ 
tions of our most artistic cooks ever had the flavor of 
one of these lean and scraggy stolen Virginia chickens, 
speared with a bayonet and broiled on a ramrod. 
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Southern historians state that at even this time Lee’s 
army was reduced to great extremity ; that there was 
seen the day when the Confederate chief had neither 
the means to cook the next meal for himself, nor to 
serve the next ration to his soldiers. Large foi'aging 
parties were sent out, and as these frequently met those 
of the Union army on the same errand, some important 
skirmishes resulted. It was on one of these occasions 
that Ord met Stuart and routed his four regiments and 
a six-gun battery. 

General Hancock’s brigade also took part in the fre¬ 
quent reconnoissances that were required at this time, 
often taldng on the form of a considerable march, and 
usually involving a skirmish which sometimes had 
almost the character of a battle. 

On one of these occasions, after a detachment of 
Hancock’s command had driven a small l)ody of Con¬ 
federates across the York River, they proceeded, under 
orders, as usual in such cases, to search the neighbor¬ 
ing houses, all being presumptively occupied l)y rebel 
sympathizers, and possibly having granted shelter to 
some of the enemy. As the men entered one of these 
houses, they were accosted by the housewife : 

" What do you want ? ” 

We are looking for Johnnies, madam.” 

"Well, there ain’t none in this house, an’ you better 
clear out quick.” 

"It is our orders to search every house, madam, and 
we cannot leave until we have searched yours.” 

" Search my house I I’d like to see Yankees do 
that!” 
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"You shall have that pleasure,” was the reply, as 
some of the troops went down cellar, and others ex¬ 
amined the ground floor. 

" JS^ow we will go up stairs,” said the officer in com¬ 
mand. 

" Well, if you will, you must. But you won’t find 
nobody up thcro but a poor old sick one.” 

"Is it a sick man?” 

"No, it ain’t. It’s my husband’s aunt Betty; been 
sick going on ten years.” 

" Where is she ? ” 

"Up chamber there.” 

Up they wont, and there, as the woman said, they 
found a bed-ridden crone. But the form which the bed¬ 
clothes outlined was more extended and ample than 
the shape of an old woman would warrant; and mod¬ 
estly turning down the coverlet, they disclosed an 
armed Confederate, lying at length with his boots on. 
The boys named him at once the " Sleeping Beauty,” 
and gathered him in. 

Ilaacoclvs brigade, during the preliminary week of 
the Peninsular Campaign, bore its share of the labors, 
jiud (daiincd its share of the sports and humors of the 
the marcli, and the foray; and it was in splendid 
condition when its gallant leader took it into battle. 
Such a test as that at Williamsburg could he success¬ 
fully borne only by troops who had loaraed to luive 
confidence in their commander, and who had by him 
been brought to a high state of military efficiency. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

The Advance toward Richmond.— General Hancock^s Letter to Ms 
Mother.— Battle of the Chickahominy.— Golding's Farm.— Han¬ 
cock repulses Toomhs’ Assault.— He holds the Enemy at Bay at 
White Oak Swamp.—The Seven Days' Retreat to Harrison’s 
Landing. 

Hancock having decided the day at Williamsburg, 
and turned the enemy in flight toward Eichmond, the 
advance of McClellan’s grand army was made with 
such rapidity as the horrible condition of the roads 
would permit. Those who have experienced it do not 
need to he told what Virginia mud is. Those who 
have not known it by experience can never realize it 
by description. It is deep, treacherous, and tenacious. 
It pervades everything. To walk in it is a toil of Her¬ 
cules. To ride is a constant misery. To drive a 
vehicle is to plough through sticl^ soil to the depth of 
the axles. 

Through this mud, reinforced by the heavy rains of 
the season, the Army of the Potomac was advanced 
along the lino of the retreating Confederates. A base 
of supplies was established at White House, on the 
Pamunkey Eiver, and, slowly i*epairing the line of the 
York Eiver and Eichmond Eailroad, the column was 
pushed on in that section. By the 21st of May they 
had reached the Chickahominy Eiver, behind which 
Johnston had retired with the purpose of making an 
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aggressive demonstration at this point, with all the force 
he could (‘oinmand (Vom Richmond. Wc hud General 
Hancock writing homo about this time :~ 

In Camp nkau Rich mono, ) 
May 23, 18G2. j 

My Dkau Mother:—! wrote to fatluvr a iew' days ago. 
It lias tuKai soiu(‘. tinu‘ since I heard from him oi- you. 1 pre- 
8umt‘ sonu‘ of your h‘tt(u*s have missed me in consecpience of 
tlu^ changes of the* fuld. 

I am and so also is hrotlau' Jolm. ^Yc are not in 
Kichmond y(*t; hut trust W(». shall be there, all in good dmc. 

I hope that (lod in his good nu*rey will permit both your 
HOUH to rt*ach that city in sahdy and in honor. 

1 liavc* not much time to write. Give my best love to 
fatht‘r; aiul believi* nu\ 

Your dcvoteal son, 

Winfield S. Hancock, 

the, 1 i(l(^ of war took a turn. The country just 
beyond the Cliickahomiuy was the limit of the advance 
of the ITuiou anus in this direction toward Ridimond. 
From May into June th(*rt^ w(*re skinuLshes, demonstra¬ 
tions, ami slow muuo‘Uvr(\s; toward tlio end of Juno 
eaim^ tlie famous 'osevi^n days’" and the retreat. In all 
these inoveimmts, Hancock fought among the foremost. 
IOh Iirigadc^ coiuinuml in General Smith’s division, now 
a I>art of a lunv provisional army corps, in command of 
Gen. W. II. Franklin, [lOstCMl on the right of the main 
body. In tlie pestilential swamps of tlio Chickahominy 
his labors were arduous; and, sharing the dangers and 
fatigues of all the principal attacks, lie rendered impor- 
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tant aid in the retrea,t, by conducting the safe "with¬ 
drawal of the men under his command. 

The battle of the Chickahominy, June 27, was fol¬ 
lowed by the engagements of Golding’s Farm, Savage 
Station, White Oak Swamp, and the retreat to Flarri- 
son’s Landing, on successive days. General Hancock 
was prominent in all these fights, his brigade usually 
occupying the post of danger, and gaining new honors 
for bravery and persistence. 

At Golding’s Farm, Hancock sustained and repulsed 
an attack of the enemy in force. The closing part of 
the light showed on Hancock’s part the tactics "which he 
practised first at Williamsburg, and for wdiich he 
became famous. That is, he held his position tena¬ 
ciously until the critical moment in the attack of the 
enemy arrived, and then carried demoralization before 
him by an impetuous charge. The best and most 
thoroughly disciplined troops can hardly stand under 
such a stroke ; l)ut to accomplish this movement, it is 
necessary that tlio commander should have the full con¬ 
fidence of his men. The secret of gaining and lidding 
this confidence was possessed by Hancock. It was that 
the commander should share the peril of his troops and 
bo seen by them. When a brigade commander, he was 
always among his men, lading up and down close behind 
his lino of battle, encouraging them by voice and 
example, and not only sharing their danger, but tak¬ 
ing yet greater risk than that to which ho required 
them to expose themselves. As ho rose in rank, ho 
continued the same practice, trusting less to his aids 
than perhaps any other general officer, but pushing his 
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orders through his personal pi-esencc, here, there, and 
evorywhero over the lield. lie was always at the criti¬ 
cal point at the critical moment, and his troops always 
ku(‘W tliat they werc^ fighting under the eye of a com¬ 
mander who did not know what fear was, and who 
would tolerate it in no one else. 

In illustration of this trait of character, the story is 
told of one of his subordinate oflicers, who, when ho 
had his men in a tight phuan rode up to the General, 
and said : 

^dieiuu'al, luy inen are all being killed; may I not 
withdraw thenu a little out of the firoV'’ 

''Nof’laqilied Hancock, 'H hope wo shall bo able to 
advance soon.'’ 

^^Thtrn W(3 shall all l>o killed,” despondingly replied 
the otliiHua 

Very w(dlf\said Hancocdc, "return to your troops, 
and if you fall you will have tlie sutisfaedion of know¬ 
ing you hnvi^ ditul for your country.” 

The tight, of Golding's Farm was rennirkablo from 
the fac’t that it extended into tlu^ night. The scene of 
tlie cont(»st, with the opposing forces blazing away at 
each <dluu* at close (|uartc*rs all along the line, is 
destaabed as one of tlu^ tiucssl spectachvs of tlie war. 

It was nciw no longer aejnestion of taking Ricdimond, 
but <»f making a safe retreat to the *Inmes River, with a 
victorious enemy in tlui nair; and the metal of Hancock 
and his troops was tested under theses most trying (fir- 
cumstantHSH. The msxt assault wliich he had to sustain in 
protecting the rearisf tins retreat, was at Garnett’s IlilL 
It was tRo purpose of the Confoderaies to force Rim 
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back and separate his command from the main body of 
the army. The attack was opened with a heavy artil¬ 
lery fire of grape, shell, round shot, and shrapnel; suc¬ 
ceeding which, General Toombs led the assault of five 
regiments of Coi)fcdei‘ate infantry upon Hancock’s 
force. The fight became almost hand to hand. It 
was short and sharp, and ended in repulse of the Con¬ 
federates. On the following morning, Toombs returned 
to tlie atta(ik, but was again repulsed with heavy loss, 
Hancock holding the enemy in check at this point until 
ho was al)le to make connection with the remainder ol 
his division. The day after, June 21), he was engaged 
in similar hot work at Savage Station. 

The line of retreat to the James passed across White 
Oak Swamp, and Keyes’ corps, which was in advance, 
had made the passage on the 28th, followed by the long 
train of live thousand wagons, and twenty-five hundred 
beef-cattle, all of which had to cross the morass by 
one narrow defile. 

ITancoclvS brigade had to protect this passage from 
the assault of the Confederate troops, hurried forward 
and massed in the rear of the retreating army. Sixty 
pieces of rebel artillery Averc posted on the other side 
of the ravine, whose opposite bank Hancock occupied, 
and poured their lire upon his men. The Confederate 
position could not be attacked, and no reply could be 
made to this terrible bombardment, except l)y two or 
three of the Union batteries. Hancock’s men, more- 
•over, had for three days been marching by night and 
fighting by day, and were worii out by fatigue and loss 
of sleep. In such circumstances the best troops- are 
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liable to give way under the demoralizing effect of a 
heavy, concentrated, and continuous fire of artillery; 
and the fa(d. tluit those troops endured it without flinch¬ 
ing, told volumes of their ))X’avcry and discipline. Han- 
coc‘,k lield his position throughout the day, sustaining 
llic artillery tire and repelling the attacks of the infan¬ 
try, until tlu^ last wagon of the immense train of the 
ret reating army was saicly juu'oss the swamp. 

In the sanu^ arduous services Gcnoi'al Hancock con¬ 
tinued imt.il the Peninsular Campaign came to an end, 
foxir days after, by the arrival of McClellan’s army at 
Harrison's Lauding. He had mounted another step on 
th(5 hidden* of pat riotic fanug and won his brevet of 
Colonc'l in the r(‘,gular army for gallant and meritori¬ 
ous conduct in the Peninsular Campaign.” 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Pope’s Campaign in Nortliern Yirginia.— Hancock joins in the Move¬ 
ment to Centrevillc.—McClellan’s Marylaml Campaign against 
Leo.— Hancock at South Moniitain.— Forcing Crampton’s Pass.— 
Antietam.— 1-Iancock takes Command of a Division.— His First 
Connection -with the Second Army Corps. 

The Army of the Potomac having returned from its 
unsuccessful attempt to reach Richmond by forcing its 
path up the Peninsula, the following xnontli of August 
was chiefly occupied with auxiliary operations. General 
Pope’s campaign in Northern Virginia, so weak and 
disastrous, covers most of the military events of this 
month. General Hancock took a subsidiaiy part in 
this campaign, marching with his brigade to Ccntrcvillo 
in support of one of Pope's blundering movements. 

This was a dark day for the country. Not only had 
the attempt to reach Richmond failed, but Pope’s fol¬ 
lowing campaign, conducted with sucli a profusion of 
boastful and glowing despatches and proclamations, had 
resulted disastrously. The North was despondent; 
the South was exultant. Lee had proved his strength 
to hold the Confederate territory against all invaders ; 
now he purposed reversing the situation and becoming 
an invader himself. 

It is doubtful whether, when he sot his columns in 
motion from Richmond, he intended to carry the Con¬ 
federate flag across the river that formed the dividing 
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line between the warring powers. It is certain that 
his army was wretchedly equipped and poorly provided. 
Leo himself says that thousands of his troops at this 
time were destitute of shoes. But, whether induced 
by incorrect representations of the popular feeling in 
Maryland, which Lee thought would lead the people to 
flock into his army as soon as he set foot on Northern 
soil, or for whatever reason, the whole Confederate army 
crossed the Potomac at Leesburg, by the fords near 
that place, in three days, between the 4th and 7th of 
September, 18G2, and encamped in the vicinity of 
Frederick. There the standard of revolt was formally 
raised, and the people of Maryland were invited by proc¬ 
lamation of Genci*al Lee to join the Confederate force. 

Lee was disappointed when no recruits came. The 
ragged and shoeless condition of his troops operated 
strongly to quench the enthusiasm for service in the 
cause of the Confederacy. But there he was, across 
the border; and the moral effect, as well as the military 
necessities of the campaign, required that he should 
hold his position. He could not retreat without at 
least measu3.*ing strength with the powerful army which 
he knew must be sent to repel his invasion. 

So it was that the Maryland campaign came into 
existence. When the shattered battalions that sur¬ 
vived General Pope’s disastrous campaign in Northern 
Virginia returned to Washington, President Lincoln 
requested General McClellan to resume command of 
the Army of the Potomac, which was increased in num¬ 
bers by the addition of other corps. "McClellan’s 
reappearance at the head of affairs,” says Swinton, 
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’had the most beneficial effect on the army, whose 
morale immediately underwent an astonishing change. 
The heterogeneous mass, made up of the aggregation 
of the remnants of the two armies and the garrison of 
Washington, was reorganized into a compact body,—a 
work that had mostly to bo done while the army was 
on the march; and as soon as it became known that 
Leo had crossed the Potomac, McClellan moved toward 
Frederick to meet him.” 

It was Lee’s plan to dislodge the Union forces from 
Harper’s Ferry before concentrating his army west of 
the mountains, and his arrangements and orders were 
all made for this enterprise. But, through a stroke of 
good fortune, a copy of Lee’s order for the movement 
of troops fell into McClellan’s hands, on the day of his 
arrival at Frederick, and forthwith thei-e began a race 
for Harper’s Ferry. The South Mountain range had 
to be passed by the Union army, and toward the two 
principal passes, Turner’s Gap and Crampton’s Gap, 
the columns hastened. Lee had information of McClel¬ 
lan’s movements, and had sent troops to the passes to 
meet them. Our men found the Confederates in pos¬ 
session, and forthwith proceeded to break through. 
Hancock was with Franldin’s corps at Crampton’s Pass, 
six miles below Turner’s Gap, where the other column 
was forcing its passage and where the gallant Reno 
was killed. It was hot work where Hancock was as 
well. The rebel General McLaws held the pass under 
orders not to permit the passage, " even if ho lost his 
last man in doing it; ” and ho held it well. But the 
forces under Hancock, whose duty it was to advance 
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along the left of the road through the steep and narrow 
pass, drove back the Confederates from their position 
at the base of the mountain where they were protected 
by a stone wall, and forced them back up the slope of 
the mountain to near its summit. Here Hancock and 
his determined fellow-soldiers fought for three hours, 
until the crest was earned and four hundred prisoners 
taken. 

The battle of South Mountain was won, though at 
groat cost, and not soon enough to save Harper’s Ferry, 
which surrendered to the enemy the very morning that 
the relieving army biu-st through the passes of South 
Mountain, witli Hancock at the front. 

As the Confodcratos retired on the morning of the 
15th of September, McClellan pushed forward his whole 
army in pursuit; but after a few miles’ march the 
heads of the columns were brought to a sudden halt at 
Antiotarn Crock, where, on the heights crowning the 
west bank of the stream, Leo had taken his stand to 
oppose McClellan’s pursuit. It was absolutely neces¬ 
sary for him to make a stand and give battle here, and 
he was ready to do it. 

Late in the afternoon of the 15th, the Union army 
drevw up before the Antietam, and there rested over 
night. On the following day there was an artillery 
duel and some considei*able skirmishing. On the 17th 
the groat battle was fought, contested with an obstinacy 
which certified the valor of both sides, and ending in a 
victory of which the honors were almost as great for 
the vanquished as for the victors. From five o’clock in 
the morning until seven o’clock at night the armies 
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contended with great slaughter. At the time, all who 
participated in it were fully convinced that they fought 
the greatest battle of the war; and, indeed, it was the 
bloodiest and the most hotly contested up to that time. 

Both armies were almost exhausted when the sun 
went down. An army correspondent told the story of 
the situation at the close in this way : — 

^ ‘ McClellan’s glass for the last half-hour has seldom been 
toned away from the left. He sees clearly enough that Burn¬ 
side is pressed — needs no message to tell him that. His face 
grows darker with anxious thought. Looking down into the 
valley where’fifteen hundred troops are lying, he turns a half¬ 
questioning look on Fitz John Poi'ter who stands by his side, 
gravely scanning the field. They arc Porter’s troops below; 
are fresh, and only impatient to share in this fight. But 
Porter slowly shakes his head, and one may believe that the 
same thought is passing through the minds of both generals. 

^ They are the only reserves of the army; they cannot be 
spared.’ 

“ McClellan mounts his horse, and with Porter and a dozen 
officers of his staff rides away to the left in Burnside’s direc¬ 
tion. It is easy to sec that the moment has come when every¬ 
thing may turn on one order given or withheld, when the 
history of the battle is only to be written in thoughts and 
purposes and words of the general. 

^‘Burnside’s messenger rides up. His message is : ‘I want 
troops and guns. If you do not send them, I cannot hold my 
- position half an liour.’ McClellan’s only answer for a moment 
is a glance at the western sky. Then he turns and speaks 
very slowly; ‘ Tell General Burnside this is the battle of 
the war. He must hold his ground till dark at any cost. I 
will send him Miller’s battery. I can do nothing more; I 
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liavc no infantry.’ Then, as the messenger was riding away, 
ho called him back: ‘ Tell him if he cannot hold his ground, 
then tlic bridge, to the last man! Always the bridge ! If the 
bridge is lost, all is lost.’ 

^ The sun is already down ; not half an hour of daylight is 
left. Till Ikirnsidc’s message came it had seemed plain to 
every one that the battle could not be finished to-da}". None 
Biisi)ected, how near was the peril of defeat, of sudden attack on 
exhausted forces — how vital to the safety of the army and the 
country were those fifteen hundred waiting troops of Fitz 
John Porter in the hollow. But the rebels halted instead of 
piKshing on; their vindictive cannonade died away as the 
light laded. Before it was quite dark the battle was over. 
Onl^^ a solitary gun thundered against the enen\y, and presently 
this also ceas(‘d, and the field was still.” 

There was great slaughter among the troops, and 
havoc among their generals. The sun went down in 
blood. But here it was, on this sanguinary field, that 
Hancock won his next promotion. General Eiohardson, 
commanding the first division of the Second Corps, was 
mortally wounded, and Hancock was ordered to take 
his place in the field, and fight the battle where Rich¬ 
ardson was struck down. 

From this time dates General Hancock’s connection 
with the old Second Army Corps which has become 
^ historic. His name and his fame are inseparably con¬ 

nected with the corps which carried as its emblem the 
clovcr-leaf, omen of good-luck. They came together 
amid the shrieking bullets of Antietam, and they earned 
glory together through the war. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

l^c'ilcricltabnrg.—Opening the Campaign of the Rappahannock.— 
BuniHklo succeeds McClellan.—Hancock receives his Commission 
as Major-Goueral of Volunteers.-He Commands a Division on the 
March to Frcdorickshnvg.— The Bloody Fight in the “Slaughter- 
I'cu.” —Hancock Wounded. 

Tim Confederate campaign in Maryland came to an 
cud with the battle of Antietam, in which Hancock so 
distinguished himself. It lasted just two weeks ; and 
iuHt.iiuil of passing into history as an invasion, it degen- 
crutcal into a raid- While its purpose was to raise the 
standard of revolt in Maryland and rally the citizens 
of that Statci about the Oonfodcrate flag, it resulted in 
thc^ alniosi coniplcto destruction of Lee’s army. In- 
stcaul of receiving flocks of recruits from the rebel 
Hympalliizers in Maryland, Lee saw his own forces 
dwiinllingaway so rapidly that he was forced to confess 
ilitil his army was "laiincd by straggling.” In his 
oflicial report, ho says: — ” The arduous service in 
wliieli our troops had been engaged, their great priva¬ 
tions of Ti)Bt and food, and the long marches without 
sIioi‘H over mountain roads, had greatly reduced our 
ranks btvforc tlio action [at Antietam] began. These 
cauH(^H had (compelled thousands of brave men to absent 
themselvc^H, and many more had done so from unwor¬ 
thy motives. This great battle was fought by less 
'toan forty thousand men on our side.” After Antie- 
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tain, Lee was quite ready to get back across the 
Potomac, taking with him less than thirty thousand of 
the seventy thousand troops with which he had entered 
Maryland. 

A short period of rest for the Army of the Potomac 
followed the battle of Antietam, in which General 
Hancock had for the first time assumed command of a 
division; but when it became necessary to make a 
reconnoissance in force from Harper’s Ferry to Charles¬ 
town, Va., it was naturally the dashing and successful 
Plancock who was ordered to lead the way. This was 
done about the middle of October, Hancock striking 
the line of the enemy, and driving him with the sharp 
fighting and the indomitable persistence for which he 
was already distinguished. Following this reconnois¬ 
sance, McClellan crossed the Potomac about five miles 
below Harper’s Ferry, this movement ending his com¬ 
mand, General Burnside being appointed to take his 
place. 

Burnside’s plan was to advance on Eichmond by way 
of Fredericksburg; and to accomplish this he proposed 
to move by the north bank of the Kappahannock to 
Falmouth, nearly opposite to Fredericksburg, then 
cross the river by a pontoon bridge, and seize the 
blufis on the south bank. The advance was made in 
three columns, Hancock being on the extreme right of 
the line. The discipline of his troops was as perfect 
as when he was in command of a much smaller force, 
and he made the march in good order, passing rapidly 
in advance of the main body, fording rivers and cross¬ 
ing hills and valleys while leading the way, 
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Ono wlio made this inarch with Hancock thus de- 
Bcribes it:—The country from the Potomac to the 
Rappahannock presented the usual features of Virginia 
scenery. Tall chimneys standing, monuments of 
departed peace, in the midst of wastes that had once 
been farms. Not a cow, or chicken or pig, or any 
living or movable thing that had been the property of 
the inhabitants. One nest of squalid children staring 
from a forlorn cabin. A few dead horses and mules 
l)osido the roads. Six-mule army wagons, with blas¬ 
pheming drivers, whooping, lashing and cursing their 
waiy through the river, which is red as if it had all been 
soaked in their blood. Long processions of cavalry 
winding their way, like caravans, through the Virginian 
Sahara. The dismantled huts of deserted encamp¬ 
ments, the camp-fires still smoking, showing that the 
troops wore just put in motion. The tents and wig¬ 
wams of 1 ho guards along the road, looking, in the 
(‘liill wind that came down the ravines through hills 
spattered with snow, dismally uncomfortable.” 

It was while this movement was in progress that 
Hancock received his commission as Major-General of 
Volunteers. This promotion was in recognition of the 
gallantay and ability shown by Hancock in the pre¬ 
ceding campaign of the Army of the Potomac. 

Thus confirmed in his position as division commander, 
Gencu'al Hancock led his troops tlirongh the war- 
swept ficldvS of Virginia to Fredericksburg. Arriving 
near I^'almouth, on the opposite bank of the Rappahan¬ 
nock, ho halted his division in a sheltered valley and 
gave his men the rest they needed before engaging in 
the terrible conflict that was before them. 
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Blit ^vlle^ the time for action arrived, Hancock was 
in the advance. On the night of the 12th of Decern- 
l)cr, 18G2, ho moved forward and crossed the river. 
When his force reached the position assigned it, directly 
in front of the enemy, the men were ankle-deep in 
mud, and the frosty winds of the Virginia winter were 
sweeping down the valley of the Kappahannock and 
chilling them to the bone. Yet so perfect was the 
dis<‘ipliuc which Hancock maintained, that, while camp- 
ihx^s wer(‘. iorbiddciu, the wet and cold ranks kept their 
positions in the line; and together, officers and men, 
Ilaiicock at. their head, lay down under the inclement 
sky and tried to sleep. 

The battle licgan at daybreak of December 13. Han- 
c,ode’s force was at the front, and remained there through 
the long and bloody action. His behavior on this oc¬ 
casion was in kec})ing with the high reputation he had 
achieved. With his division, ho was in the hottest of 
lh(^ light, leading his men as far as it was possible for 
imvn to go, and falling l)ack with them only when at- 
t(mij)t. to go t'artlun* was foolhardy and useless. Every 
attcanpt made by the enemy to break through Hancock’s 
lino was imnKuliattdy repulsed, and his men halted on 
llie march through the upper parts of the city only to 
form a mon^ perfect lino, and do the more execution in 
the adtadv. 

IIcn*c^ ns (werywhere else, Hancock seemed to bear 
a charmed life. Ho passed through the ” slaughten- 
pen,” as our men used to call the position they occupied 
in this light, witli only a slight flesh-wound across the 
alidomen, coming out otherwise unharmed, though with 
his uniform perforated by the enemy’s bullets. 
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An eye-witness describes the advance of Hancock’s 
division in this battle : " That which I saw was a mas¬ 
sive lino of blue-jackets standing in the mist of their 
own musketry, surging forward and swaying backward, 
only to push on again, under a hre of artillery and mus¬ 
ketry such that I was amazed it did not absolutely 
sweep iluan from the face of the earth; and so utterly 
idle did it scorn for our men to be wasted in endeavor¬ 
ing to breast such a storm, that it would have been a 
reli(vf to see them fall back into the town, and give up 
the unfair and horrible contest. The discharges of 
muskcd.ry at intervals were excessively furious, rapid 
beyond computation, and the sound must be remarked 
as far more terrible than that of artillery. While our 
artillcny was silent, and that of the enemy was jarring 
tlu'. earth, and tilling the valley of the Kappahannock 
%vith (Washing reverberations, our noble infantiy main- 
laintal for hours a lino of tiro across the field, the smoke 
rolling from the play of their muskets in long fleecy 
cdouds, PrcBCiitly some batteries of our field-artillery 
got to work, and for awhile the action did not look so 
oiu'.-Hided. Flash answered flash, as gun responded to 
gun ; but it was our field-guns to their siege-guns ; and 
tluvir battericH, with the advantages of position and 
number of pieces, as well as weight of metal, after a 
gallant contest. Hilcmced our artillery. When the enemy 
charged ui)on our men, they met their masters, and 
were invariably beaten l)ack, tenibly damaged. No 
troops in the world would have won a victory if placed 
in the position ours were. Few armies, however re¬ 
nowned, would have stood as well as ours did. It can 
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36 in human nature for men to show more valor 
.s found on our side that day.” 
character of Hancock was at this time shown in 
phase, in his care for the hospitals and for those 
d who could not reach them. The buildings 
L for the hospital service were watched over with 
^est care, and as safely guarded as the circum- 
permitted. While wounded himself, and re- 
r in the heat of the battle, he constantly super- 
he despatch of the wounded sufferers across the 
He fought his troops well and brought them off 
ody field of Fredericksburg in good order, 
as at the time understood, and has been ever 
onccdod, that the attack on Fredericksburg was 
and terrible error. Burnside, in a manly way, 
)fficial report to the President, took all the blame 
iself as the one who planned the assault, and 
vhose orders it was made. But, without enter- 
on the question of the wisdom or error of the 
of the commanding general, we can regard with 
nd admiration the manner in which those orders 
arried out. To show with what persistent valor 
3k labored to carry out the orders entrusted to 
. is only necessary to mention the fact, that of the 
>usand men whom he led in person to the assault 
lie stone wall and rifle-trenches of Longstreet at 
)t of Marye’s Heights, under that terrible cross¬ 
shot and shell from the Confederate batteries, 
iree thousand returned with their wounded com- 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Chancellorsvillc.—“ FiglitiDg Joo ” Hooker in command of the Army 
of the Potomac.—Tho Clover Badgo.—Hancock again leads liis Di¬ 
vision across tbo Eappabannock.—Occupation of Cbancollorsville- 
— Leo attacks tbo Position.—Hancock^s Division saves tbo Day.— 
‘‘Stonewall” Jackson’s Death.— Hancock takes Command of tbo 
Second Corps. 

The slaughter of Fredericksburg was followed by 
the fiasco of the "Mud March,” and then Burnside, 
having offered tho President the alternative of accepting 
his own resignation, or at once removing a number of 
his corps commanders, was promptly relieved of his 
command, and Gen, Joseph Flooker— Fighting Joe ” 
— put in his place at the head of the Army of tho 
Potomac. Hooker straightened out the tangle in which 
Burnside had left the army, spent the wet-months in 
reorganizing it, and in April had it in good condition 
to move on to another day of glory — and another 
defeat. 

It was Hooker who originated the plan of designat- 
■ ing the several army corps by distinctive badges. The 
germ of the idea was the happy thought of the gallant 
Phil. Kearney, who, at Fair Oaks, ordered the soldiers 
of his division to sew a piece of red flannel to their 
caps, so that he could recognize them in the tumult of 
battle. Hooker developed this idea into a system which 
proved most useful during the war. 
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Hancock wore the trefoil, or clovcr-l(‘uf, the honored 
badge of tlu‘. Second Corps. His division was in this 
corps, wliicli (!ovu*h commanded. 

Thc^ two armit^s had factsl (\*H*h other all winter on 
opposite* hanks of tlu* Rappahannock, until, in April, 
lIook<‘r felt j)r(*pared to niakt* an otrensivc^ movennent. 
This was to turn tin* (lank (»r thc^ (dnlcd(‘rat(^ army, 
and thus coinptd L(*(* to ahamlon his d(dcn<*(\s along tlu^ 
Kappahannotdv. The niov(*m(*nt was wry successfully 
c'xecuted, so far as turning tlu* (lank and g(dling to 
Chancellorsville, Ilancoidc's division reaching that place 
and hivoua(‘kiug thcu’c on the night of I'hursdaj, April 
30 , 

This 'Was tln^ ocaaisionof Hookew's boast ful proedama- 
tion to the tixx^jrs : "'The mimiy must eitlier ingloriously 
fly, or eoxne out from behind lus dedetuaw and give ub 
battle on our own ground, wher<^ taniain destaaudion 
awaits hitn.” He is also said to liave dcadared in (*x)nver- 
nation : ”Tli(^ ndad army is now the legitimate l>roperty 
of th(^ Army of the Potomac. They may as well pack 
up th(‘ir hav<‘rsaeks and make for Richmond.” Had 
sm»e(*ss (bllowial his movennent, those boasts would Iiavc 
passcHl into history as wisdom; and at the time tluy 
wen* mad(s Hooker had every reason to consider liim- 
wdf abli^ to make them good. 

But comparative faihire rDbl>ed thorn of tiielr eharac- 
tor. Ixic at langiit realiml wliat was going on U|)on his 
Itdl. flank, and at once set about remedying the matter. 

HiiiuxKdc^s division had been sent, with that of Gen- 
('nil Sykes, to advamx) as the centre column on the road 
from Chancellorsville to Fi-edericksburg; being chosen, 
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as usual, for the post of honor and danger. They drove 
the enemy,'and secured a commanding position on 
Friday, May 1. But, by one of those errors which 
seem so strange after the occurrence, Hooker ordered 
Sykes and Hancock back, in spite of protest, and made 
ready to accept battle at Chancellorsville. 

How the Confederates, under "StonewalP’ Jackson, 
stole around Hooker’s army while Lee was engaging his 
attention in front; and how General Howard, with the 
Eleventh Corps, was beaten back in disorder, has been 
often told. But here it was that Hancock again saved 
what there was to be saved from the disaster. He 
interposed his division like a rock between the advanc¬ 
ing Confederates and the demoralized Union troops ; 
jind, although he was attacked with great impetuosity, 
he held the enemy in check. 

Always generous and prompt to recognize merit, 
Hancock, in his report, gives this tribute to the valor 
of one of his .subordinates: — ”On the 2d of May, 
the enemy frequently opened with artillery from the 
heights towards Fredericksburg, and from those on my 
riglit, and with infantry assaulted my advance line of 
rifle-pits, hut was always handsomely repulsed by the 
troops on duty there, under Col. N. A. Miles. During 
tlio sharp contest of that day, the enemy were never 
able to reach my line of battle, so strongly and success¬ 
fully did Colonel Miles contest the ground.” 

In the disposition of his forces, Hancock was, as 
always, personally attentive to the smallest details ; and 
to this, equally with the valor of his subordinates, must 
the success of his command be attributed. He led his 
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troops in person, placed them in the field under his own 
eye, and remained to take part in the engagement. He 
was right among his men, holding them to work by his 
own presence. 

At Chancellorsville he had his horse shot under him. 
To what dangers he and his men were exposed by the 
position in which they were placed in this battle, and 
how bravely they held their own, is indicated in the 
report of Colonel Morris, of the Sixty-sixth New York 
Xlegiment, in Hancock’s division. "The firing,” writes 
Colonel Morris, "was maintained for upwmrds of four 
hours, daring which the enemy made repeated and 
determined assaults upon our lines, and was each time 
gallantly repulsed by our men, with severe loss. All 
his cflbrts to break our lines having proved futile, the 
enemy opened upon them with a terrific fii’e of artillery, 
but with no better result; every volley from the 
enemy’s musketry, and every discharge from his can¬ 
non seeming to give renewed energy to our brave men, 
and to increase their determination to maintain their 
posit ion at all hazards, and against any assault the ene¬ 
my might be capable of making against them. There 
w^as no wasting of ammunition here; every man fired 
with the utmost coolness and deliberation, taking steady 
aim at his object as if firing for a prize; not a man 
iliuchcd under the terrible fire to which he was sub¬ 
jected.” 

It w'as after making his attack upon the position held 
by Hancock, that the famous "Stonewall” eJackson 
received the wmimd that caused his death. Speaking 
of this while he lay dying, Jackson said: "If I had 
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not been wounded, I would have cut the enemy off 
from the road to the United States 'Ford ; we would 
have had them entirely surrounded, and they would 
have been obliged to surrender or cut their way out.” 

But Lee ventured upon no strokes of audacity after 
Jackson had passed away; and it is not improbable 
that the loss of this one life permitted the Chancellors- 
ville expedition to become only a failure, not an over¬ 
whelming defeat. 

A month after this battle, General Hancock was put 
in command of the Second Corps, in which then for 
nine months he had commanded a division. His eleva¬ 
tion to this important command gave unusual satisfac¬ 
tion to officers and men, wffio had come to know, to 
admire, and to trust him; and the army and the 
country recognized his advancement as a fairly-earned 
tribute to his soldierly qualities. His assignment to 
the command was at first temporary, occasioned by the 
retirement of General Couch, on the lOth of June. 
But events were culminating in the war for the Union, 
and need was of the strongest men in the highest 
places; and President Lincoln, June 25, confirmed 
General Hancock in the permanent command of the 
corps with which his name is so gloriously associated. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

The March to Gettysburg. — Lee Resolves upon au Invasion of the 
North. — He Ravages Pennsylvania while Halleck and Stanton hold 
Hooker hack. — Hooker’s Resignation. — The Camx) on the Rax)pa- 
hannock broken ux>.—The March toward Washington.—Han¬ 
cock’s Corps the Rear Guard. — Perfect Discipline of his Men. 

The Army of the Potomac had now twice crossed the 
Rappahannock, and twice had it been driven back, if 
not with disaster, at least without success. Fredericks¬ 
burg and Chancellorsvillo had raised the confidence of 
Lee’s army to the highest pitch, and had given its com¬ 
mander a consciousness of power which inspired him to 
undeitake a war of invasion on his own account. The 
authorities at Richmond, who had always seemed to 
act more harmoniously than those at Washington, 
determined upon an otFensivo policy, and with Lee 
planned a, movement that should cause the Army of 
the Potomac to loose its hold upon the Rappahannock, 
and should transfer the theatre of war to the loyal 
States. 

The Confederates, moreover, having a depleted com¬ 
missariat to draw upon, cast longing eyes toward the 
fertile fields and rich cities that lay clustering in the 
valleys and upon the river-banks in the great State of 
Pennsylvania; and, added to the hope of recruiting 
their exhausted supplies, was the expectation of obtain¬ 
ing a foothold upon the line of communications between 
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Washington and the North, and it sucia 
the Union army Kovilwrn imli 
upon these wealthy nml ih^^^Ious din 
bly dictate terms ol* peact^ lhal woult 
advantage of the Coni*e(l(‘rn<*\, 

There is no doubt as to tlio <!i*sillut 
at this time, or as (o tlu^ inllucu<‘<^ 
invasion. Shortly befon^ tlu‘ niovcan 
General Longstrcct, sent to Ib( 

tion for a certain atnount ol rations, 
back with the Commissary'-Gcuoral s v 
General Lee wishes raliotis. l(‘l liiiu sc 
sylvania.” At this tiuKN also, Hooke* 
weakened, by the uiustcn’ing out ( 
volunteers, until it iminlxaMsl a bun I 
effective troops, wlule L(‘0 bad btaai 
large force of c()ns(*.ri|)ts. 

General Hooker bad, from (bt*. tlrsf 
pose of Lee, and liad k(‘pl both tin* 1 
retary Stanton inforni(‘d on tln^ subje 
of May he had writitai: " Vcai may 
important movements are laang niadi 
as to the direct ion L(h*. wiii takm but 
of last year, howovm* des|H‘rat(‘ it in 
being restrained by tlu* orders ef Ha 
from making an oOen.sivc* resi^laiu'e. 
of Lee, Hooker was (‘oinpcdkal to im 
to protect the api>roaeIii‘s to Wnd: 
await the development of the C mnfed^ 
the course of Ewell across the* bor 
whole region of Wesienm rennsylv 
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him, and he thoroughly scoured it, levying upon the 
population for the subsistence of his troops, while he 
gathered vast herds of horses and cattle and sent them 
southward across the Potomac. Thousands of Penn¬ 
sylvania farmers fled in panic, with their cattle and 
household goods, across the Susquehanna. 

Thus the invasion of Northern territory by the Con¬ 
federate troops became a fixed fact. Halleck and 
Stanton sat shivering at Washington, vetoing every 
plan of Hooker’s looking toward a more vigorous 
policy, until, on the 27th of June, Hooker, in despair, 
asked to be relieved from the command of an army 
which he was not allowed to use. 

Hooker recommended that General Meade be ap¬ 
pointed to fill the place vacated by his resignation, and, 
true to his duty, conferred with his successor, and had 
long and earnest discussions with him, imparting to 
him all his plans, and oflfering any advice that might be 
required. The purpose of General Meade was to keep 
the Army of the Potomac ^vell in hand, so that rapid 
concentration might be eflected, and, if a general en¬ 
gagement was to be fought, it should be upon ground 
of his own selection; at the same time to watch Lee’s 
movements, and, when a favorable opportunity offered, 
strike upon his communications, and by preventing a 
retreat cut him in pieces. 

To fail to stop Lee in his invasion of Pennsylvania, 
meant disaster to the cause of the Union. The fate of 
the Eepublic, at that time, hung trembling in the 
balance. Had the Union arms suffered defeat, the loss 
of Washington and the prestige of the possession of the 
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Capital, would not have been the only loss. The 
•would have been practically nothing to prevent the ca 
turo of Baltimore, Philadelphia, possil)ly New Yoi 
There Avould have Ix^eu recognition of the Southe 
Confcderac.y by European Powers ; tlie destruction 
the Union, or, at the best, its preservation only afi 
years of bloody war. All these probabilities hung 
tlie siuatess or defeat of Ijec, wlio was now forgi 
aln^ad on Northern soil, toward tlxe North Star and c 
pocted vi(‘.tory. Not to intercept him; not to stx'i 
liirn at a pla(‘e Avhero tlu^ Union troops would have t 
advantage or an (Miuality of position ; or, having stru 
Lc'.e, to flit to overwh(‘Jm liiiu — and all those resu 
were possiblc^—and the (%‘iuso of the Union was lo; 

Probably every privnti'. soldim* in the Army of 1 
Potomac*, know that a trennendous contlict was not ina 
hours distant, and had some clear idea of what faih 
nu^ant. But there vvcu'c some on whom rested snin'c: 
responsibility. With tlieiu there ixmst bo neitl 
mculiocrity as to alxility, judgment, or executi< 
Witli them there must bo no mistake, or all would 
lost. Chief amoiig tlie men on whom was laid t 
momentous duty was Ilancock, How ho perfoni 
it tlie country knows. 

It was on the 13th of June that Hooker, who at tl 
time still retained his command of thci Army of Fo 
mac, broke his (‘.amp on the Ilappahannock, and mo^ 
after Lee in the direction of Washington. Gene 
Mulholland, then holding a command in. Ilancot 
corps, thus (leKScribes the breaking up and the start 
the long march; — 
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WTieii on that lovely summer evening in June, 1863 , we 
looked for the last time on Marye’s Heights and the monu¬ 
ment of Washington’s mother, which had been shattered and 
broken by the shells of both armies, and stood out there on 
the plain back of the city, as though protesting against this 
fratricidal strife, a mute and sorrowful Niobe weeping for the 
misfortunes of her children, every heart beat with a. quick¬ 
ened throb, and aU the men rejoiced to leave the scenes of 
the last six months. We withdrew from the line of the river 
after the shades of night had fallen over the landscape ; and 
it seemed to be an appropriate hour, for had not the great 
army, while here, been in shadow, without a ray of sunshine 
to gladden our souls ? and we had been here so long, we were 
beginning to be forgotten as the Army of the Potomac, and 
letters came to us marked, ‘ Army of the Kappahannock.’ 
As we marched away in the darkness, our joy was not un¬ 
mingled with sorrow; for was there a veteran in the ranks 
who did not leave behind the graves of noble and well- 
beloved comrades, who had fought beside him from the be¬ 
ginning of the great struggle? We did not march away 
with all the army. When our camp fires — which on this 
night burned with unusual brightness — went out and left the 
valley of the Rappahannock in darkness, the living army was 
gone, to be sure; but twent^^-five thousand of our members 
lay over on the other side of the river — the heroes of Fred¬ 
ericksburg and Chancellorsville :— an army of occupation, 
indeed; the corps of honor, forming a great and permanent 
camp — the bivouac of the dead.” 

General Hancock’s corps held the position of rear 
guard, and its route to Gettysburg was over two hun¬ 
dred miles in length. Some days they marched fifteen, 
on others eighteen miles; and on June 29 this corps 
completed the longest march made by any infantry 
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cluriug tlio war, leaving Frederick City, Md., in the 
morning and hailing at 11 o’clock at night two miles 
l)eyond ITiiiontown, a distance of thirty-four miles. 
Tliis miirch was one of the severest as well as the 
h)ngest of the war. "On one day,’’ writes General 
Mulholland, " I think the second out from Falmouth, 
our (*orps lost more than a dozen men from sunstroke ; 
tluy f(^li dcn,d hy the wayside. On another clay we 
crossed the ])aitlo-iield of l>ull Run, where the year 
before Pope liad met with disastrous defeat. No effort 
had been made to bury tlic dead properly; a little 
earth, wliich the rain had long ago washed a%vay, bad 
been thrown over them ^vherc they fell, and their 
I)()dies, or ralluu* their skeletons, now lay exposed to 
view. In some i)!irts of t!u‘, held they wawc in groups, 
in other places singing and in all possible positions. 
One (‘avalryman lay outstretched, with skeleton hanc 
still grasping his trusted sword. Another, lialf-ia)V' 
ered with c^arth, the lU‘.sh still clinging to his lifelesi 
hones, and hand i‘.x(inidcd as if to greet us. We restc< 
tor a short time on the held, and one of the reginumt 
of our brigade {the Ihventy-eighth Massiu*!ms(d ts 
Imlied on the very spot on which they had ibiiglit th 
yv.iir previously, and recognized the various artick 
lying around as belonging to their own dead.” 

Under the thorough disevipline of General Ilancoc, 
the Second Corps made this march l)ravely, in 1. 
heat of the broiling sun of the Iioitest montli of o 
year; each man with his load of fifty-stweu i)oiin 
— musket, ammunition, knapsack, shelter-tent a 
blanket ^—and each anxious to keep up with his re 
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niont lest ho should lose tlie light. And, such was the 
respect for the rights of civilians and of property, 
inspired in ihes('> men by ihoir gallant (‘oinmandcr, that 
not an act of wanlonness was <‘onuniii(ul on that weary 
advamaw 'flKU'c is not an inhabilant on all that line of 
inarcli, wlio can tell of a single act of vandalism by any 
of tlu^ men, such as we arc wont to hear of other 
xrmi(\s. In tin', rich and cultivatcal country through 
which i]u\y [lasscul, life', and pro})edy W(‘.re r<‘,speeted as 
mutli as though it W(‘.re in the halcyon days of peace. 
Old and young ('aiue to (he roa(lsi(i(‘, to see the army 
pass, and kiunv tlu^y W(‘r(‘. sab*, from insult or molesta¬ 
tion. Ihe fiiilds of ri[Hming grain wavaal untraniplcd 
wluai tlie (‘orps had gone*, by, the men (nam going out 
of tli(*ir way to avoid the gardens hist they should step 
upon the llowers. 

In this way Hancock I)rought up the roar of tlio 
Army of tlui Potomato, as it moved trom tlui liappa- 
hannock towaril the then uncelebrated Held of Gettys- 

burg. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Gettysburg.— The First Day.— Meade arrives at Taneytown.— The 
Advance Guard strikes the Enemy.— ‘‘For God’s Sake send up 
Hancock.”—Meade puts Hancock iu command at the Front.—He 
arrives at the Critical Moment and Saves the Army.— He Selects 
the Battle-ground and Disposes the Troops.— Meade Concentrates 
his Army for the Fight of the Second Day. 

Hancock was now marching, all unconscious of the * 
fact, toward the field on which he, by the exercise of 
his soldierly qualities and skill, was to turn the fortunes 
of the great battle of the Eebellion in favor of the 
Union arms. For, with no derogation of the merits of 
the other brave men and sMlful commanders who fought 
through those terrible three days at Gettysburg, it is 
only just to Hancock to let the record show the fact 
that it was his magnetic presence which rallied the 
beaten and flying commands of Howard and Sickles, 
his skill which so disposed those forces as to hold the 
position against the Confederate army, and his clear 
foresight and quick decision, which marked out the 
battle-ground on which Meade’s victory was to be won. 

The battle of Gettysburg was not definitely foreseen 
or pre-arranged on either side. Lee was striking for 
Harrisburg; Meade was hastening to intercept him, 
and had planned to give him battle on Pipe Creek. As 
Lee writes in his official report of the Gettysburg cam¬ 
paign: "Preparations were now made to advance upon 
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Harrisburg; but on the night of the 28th of “June, 
information was received from a scout that the Federal 
army, having crossed the Potomac, was advancing 
northward, and that the head of the column had reached 
South Mountain. As our communications with the 
Potomac were thus menaced, it was resolved to prevent 
his further progress in that direction by concentrating 
our army on the east side of the mountains.” 

While Lee was making this movement, the left wing 
of Meade’s army, under General Reynolds, wliich was 
thrown forward in advance to serve as a mask while 
position was taken on Pipe Creek, came in contact with 
the van of the rebel General Hill’s command on the 
morning of July 1, just outside the town of Gettys¬ 
burg. 

This accident determined the battle-field, and the 
result of the contest of that first day was to determine 
which side should have the choice in the disposition of 
troops, and consequently the advantage in the great 
struggle between the grand armies. 

It was Hancock who was chosen to decide this in 
favor of the Union. 

Meade’s headquarters, with the main body of his 
troops, was at Taneytown, fourteen miles from Gettys¬ 
burg. There the rear guard, Hancock’s corps, arrived, 
and was massed on the morning of July 1, 1863. The 
great battle had already begun at Gettysburg, and while 
Meade was consulting with Hancock, and explaining to 
him his plans for the expected battle, the force of the 
Confederate army was concentrating upon the devoted 
corps in advance. The gallant Reynolds had aUeady 
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fallen, and Buford, after making a wonderful resistance 
with his small foi'co of cavahy against enormous hordes 
of infantry, had hastily Scratched a despatch to Meade 
in the note~l)Ook of his signal officer: " For God’s sake 
send up Ilaiicock. Everything is going at odds, and 
we need a controlling spirit.” 

llancoclv was the "controlling spirit” and wise adviser 
to whom all turned when in danger. Meade at once 
semt him with orders to assume command of all the 
troops at Gettysburg, and to report upon its advantages 
as a fudd of battle. In his testimony before the com¬ 
mittee on the conduct of the war. General Meade 
says: — 

About one or two o’clock in the day (July 1) I received 
infonnai-ion that the advance of my army, under Major-Gen- 
enil Reynolds of the First Corps, on their reaching Gettys¬ 
burg, had (‘ncouiiUa-ed the enemy in force, and that the First 
and Klevcmth C-orps were at tliat time engaged in a contest 
witli such portions of the enemy as were there. 

Tile moment 1 ix'.ceived this information, I directed Major- 
General IlaiUH^ck, who was with me at the time, to proceed 
without delay to the scene of the contest, and make an exam¬ 
ination of the ground in the neighborhood of Gcttysbm*g, 
and t.o report to me the facilities and advantages or disad¬ 
vantage's of that ground for reciciving battle. 1 furthermore 
insl-ructed him that in case, upon his arrival at Gettysburg, 
he should fiud the position unsuitable, and the advantages or 
the side of the enemy, ho should examiuti the ground criti¬ 
cally as he went out there, and report to me the nearest posi¬ 
tion in the immediate neighborhood of Gettysburg, where i 
concentration of the army would be more advantageous thar 
b^Gettysburg.” 
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Hardly had the nows of (ho u!uc\i)(‘<*lod (‘iii^agcment 
roaoluHl (5(‘iu‘ral Moadi^s iiead<(uaiiors, wlion another 
cloud of dust was st*cu apprcauhiiig* (ui the road from 
(iedysburg. ()u( of K gallopial anollu'-r statf oflicer, 
bringing (lu‘. vsad slory of (ho death of Ihynolds and 
(‘arrying tlu^ urgent appeal from Bidbrd to send on 
llam'ock. (UuKU'al M<‘ad(^ says : - 

“ Atone o’clork I rfe(‘iv(*(l the sad iutcllig(‘nee of the fall 
of (huKa'ul IhyHolds, and da* a<*tual ('Ugagement of my 
troops at (b^Uysburg. I’rt'VKUis to rt‘et‘iving this intdligeutu^. 
1 had hud a long consultation witli (uaua'al Hancock, and 
explained to him fully my vu'vvs as my dct.ermination to 
fight in front , if practitaihl(‘; if not, tiien to the rear or to 
the right or left, as cireumstanees might rispiire. Anxions 
to have some* one at Iht^. front who eonld cany out my views, 
I diiHsded (bmeral Ilam'ock to proe(Td to (iSeitysburg and 
tak(' (command of the troofis tliere, and particularly to advise 
tmi <»f tlu^ {‘(mdition of alfairH there, and the })nicticabllity of 
lighting a hattle tluav.” 

It is a curious coincidcaua^ (hat, almost om^ hundred 
years laddri' (his cvtudful day, the grandfather of (ien- 
cral IIanco(‘k, an ollicer in Wasliingtoifs army, was 
dtdailcd to ('ommand (In* (\s(*oii whi(‘h I(d‘t (his same 
little, villagt*. of d'ancytown, in ciiargc^ of a company of 
jirisoinu's takim from Ihirgoyne, to iakt'. them to Valley 
Forg(n 

As (h<‘re has lH‘<‘n some controversy as to tlie. fact of 
who was in command at Cb*(iyslmrg, and who saved 
the army and thereby doubth‘Ss sa,V(‘d tlu^ <*oimtry — 
by rallying the diauornliztHl and Hying (columns and 
Bocuring the position fur the bailie of tlie following 
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day, the order of General Meade, under which 
cock assumed command, is here given: — 

Headquarters Arimy of Potomac, > 
July 1, 1863 —1.10 p. M. ) 

Commanding Officer, Second Corps : 

The Major-General commanding has just been informe 
that General Reynolds has been killed or badly woundec 
He directs 3^011 to turn over the command of your corps i 
General Gibbon; that you proceed to the front, and, I 
virtue of this order, in case of the truth of General Re; 
nolds’s death, you assume command of the corps the] 
assembled ; viz., the Eleventh, First, and Third at Emmett 
burg. If 3 ’ou think the ground and position there a bett< 
one to light a battle under existing circumstances, you w; 
so advise the General, and he will order all troops up. Yc 
know the Crcnerars views, and General Warren, who is ful 
aware of them, has gone out to see General Reynolds. 

Very respectfullj'. 

Your obedient servant, 

D. Butterfield, 
Major-General and Chief of Staff. 

To understand the importance of the trust thi 
placed in Hancock’s hands, it must be understood th; 
General Meade had already chosen a place for tl 
expected battle, and that he left it absolutely to Hai 
cock’s judgment whether his plans should be entire' 
changed. Also, General Meade, at this supren 
moment, did not hesitate to place Flancock in cor 
mand over Howard, his senior. It was no time fi 
etiquette. The fate of the army was at stake, ai 
Hancock was everywhere recognized as the one wl 
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could save it. On the point of superseding his two 
seniors, Howard and Sickles, General Hancock says: 
”I did not feel much embarrassment about it, because 
I was an older soldier than either of them. But I 
knew, legally, it was not proper, and if they chose to 
resist it, it might be a troublesome matter to me for 
the time being.” 

The moment General Hancock received the above 
order, he turned over the command of his corps to 
General Gibbon and started with his staff for the bat¬ 
tle-field. 

As General Hancock proceeded to the front he rode 
part of the way in an ambulance, so that he might 
examine the maps of the country, his aid, Maj. W, 
G. Mitchell, galloping ahead to announce his coming 
to Howard, whom he found on Cemetery Hill, and to 
whom he told his errand, giving him to understand 
that General Hancock was coming up to take com¬ 
mand. 

At half-past three o’clock General Hancock rode up 
to General Howard, informed him that he had come to 
take command and asked him if he wished to see his 
wiitten orders. Howard answered : "No ! no ! Han¬ 
cock, go ahead! ” 

At this moment our defeat seemed to be complete. 
Our troops were flowing through the streets of the 
town in great disorder, closely pursued by the Con¬ 
federates, the retreat fast becoming a rout, and in a 
very few nodnutes the enemy would be in possession of 
Cemetery Hill, the key to the position ; and the battle 
of Gettysburg would have gone into history as a rebel 
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victory. But what a change came over the scene in 
the next half-hour. The presence of Hancock, like 
that of Sheridan, was magnetic. 

Schwerin and Saxe were said to be worth each a 
reinforcement of ten thousand men to an army; and 
the Duke of Wellington said the arrival of Napoleon 
on a battle-field was a better reinforcement to the 
French army than the accession of forty thousand 
fresh troops. What, then, shall we say of the value 
of General Hancoclv s arrival at the critical moment on 
the battle-field of Gettysburg, a battle that by common 
consent is now admitted to have decided the fate of the 
Union and fixed the final result of the war? 

Order came out of chaos. The Hying troops halted 
and again faced the enemy. The battalions of Howard’s 
corps, that Avere retreating down the Baltimore pike, 
were called back and with a cheer went into position 
on the crest of Cemetery Hill, wdiere the division of 
Steinwehr had already been stationed. Wadsworths 
division and a battery were sent to hold Culp’s Hill, 
and Geary, wfith the White Star division, went on the 
double-quick to occupy the high ground toward Kound- 
Top. Confidence was restored, the enemy checked 
and, being deceived by these dispositions, ceased their 
attack. Hancock had saved the day. 

Swinton, describing the advent of Hancock and the 
turn of the tide of battle under the influence of his 
presence, says;—"At the time the confused throng 
was pouring through Gettysburg, General Hancock ar¬ 
rived on the ground. In such an emergency it is the 
personal qualities of the commander alone that telL 
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Ifj happily, (hero is in him (hat mysterious but potent 
ma<j^!iclisni that. <*alms, suIkIuos, and inspires, (hero re¬ 
sults OIK) of (lu)sc sudden moral transformations that 
ar(‘. amonjjf the marvels of (he phenomena of IkiUIc. This 
quality Ilaneot'k jxissesses in a lii^h degrtaq and his ap- 
pc^araiUH^ soon restonul order out of seeiuingiy liopeless 
eoufusion —a, confusion which Howard, an eOieiemt 
oflicm' hut of a ratlnu' m\i*'a(ive nature, liad not been 
ahh? (o (|Ut‘II. Nor, (‘orlimatidy, could (Ikuh^ be any 
(|U(‘stion as tt) (he ri<;*hi, position to l>e taken up, for 
nature had already traced it out. iu a bold relief of 
rui‘k. On the ri<l^i»'e of (httysburg-—tlu^ ridjjfo lioy- 
nolds had uumially marked as impetuously hurried 
forward to buifet the advaneiuj^ enemy, and which, by 
iho rieh saerili<*e of liis life, ht^ purehased for llio pos¬ 
session of (lie army, and for the poss(^ssicm of histoiy 
fiinwan*™ Haneo<‘k disposed the reimumts of the two 
cor|)s.^' 

General llaneock was fully aware that General 
Meadi^ luid d(‘((‘riniued to fii»;ht the baitle on the lino of 
Ihpe (h‘c‘(‘k; hut no{ in<( (h(^ topoi^raphieal advau(a<j;*es 
of th(‘. a*round arouud (h'llysbur^', he (U^tiu’mined to 
advistO haicral Meade, (o (l<j!;ht (Ihuo. lh‘. knew that 
this limu (lie, en‘st of Gtvim^tery Itidu'e, with (dip's Hill 
cm (he riyht, Hound dop on tlu^ I(‘ft, and ( emc'.tcay Hill 
in (hc^ eent nu canild m»t be, bettcu’c'd. So, wlnm order had 
takem tlK‘ pla<*e of confusion and our lines were onec‘, more! 
in(a.e(-, he semt his .'■umior aid, tMajor Mitcdudl, liaek lo 
ic‘ll GmicU’al »Meadi‘ (luit lie*, tanild hold tin'. p(K*^it.ion un¬ 
til iii|^hifall, and that in his jud^mumf. ( ii‘ltysburi^ was 
tlio place to tight the batthu Major ?iIitclK‘.ll found 
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General Meade in the evening, near Taneytown, and 
communicated these views. General Meade listened 
attentively, and on these representations he fortunately 
concluded to abandon his idea of fighting on the line 
of Pipe Creek, and deliver the battle at Gettysburg; 
and turning to Gen. Seth Williams, his Adjutant- 
General, he said: ” Order up all the troops; we will 
fight there.” 

The Second Corps promptly followed General Han¬ 
cock, and required no urging to keep the men up. 
The regiments moved forward solidly and rapidly, and 
not a straggler was to be seen; but as they hurried 
along a halt was ordered, the ranks opened, and an 
ambulance passed containing the body of the heroic 
Gen. John F. Reynolds. Then the coi-ps pushed 
on to within a few miles of the battle-ground, where it 
camped that night and arrived on the field early the 
next morning. 

So it was that, on the first of the three memorable 
days of Gettysburg, Hancock was the means of chang¬ 
ing defeat and disaster into success ; and so it was that 
he designated the field on which the greatest and most 
momentous battle of the Union was to be fought. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Gettysburg.—The Second Day.— Haucock in command at the Left; 
Centre.— Sickles’s Corps cut up.— Hancock to the Eesciic.— The 
Absolution of the Irish Brigade.—Fight for the Ridge in front 
of the Wheat-field.— Haucock protects the Situation.— He holds 
the Line between Cemetery Ridge and Little Round Top. 

After posting the troops, General Hancock turned 
over the command to General Slocum, his ranking offi¬ 
cer, who arrived in the evening. 

The morning of July 2d and the second day of the 
battle dawned clear and bright, and found Hancock 
posting the Second Corps on Cemetery Ridge. As yet 
no one in that corps, with the exception of the General 
and his staff, had heard a shot fired. As the troops 
approached Gettysburg the day before, the sounds of 
the fight, owing to the direction of the wind or the 
formation of the country, were wholly inaudible. 
Those who came upon the field after nightfall had no 
idea of the whereabouts of the enemy; but as the day¬ 
light increased and objects became visible, their lines 
were seen nearly a mile distant on Seminary Ridge, and 
away to the left rose Little Round Top, and still 
farther on Round Top. 

On that morning the entire Union army, except the 
corps of Sedgwick, had reached Gettysburg, and the 
whole Southern force, except Pickett’s division and 
Longstreet’s corps, had come up. The lino of battle 
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formed by the army was in the shape of a Limerick 
fish-hook; the head being Little Eound Top, the 
point at Spangler’s Spring, and the centre of the curve 
where the Second Corps lay, and where now repose the 
country’s dead. This position of the Second Corps was 
the key to the whole line; for, once broken, both 
wings of the army would be separated, if not de¬ 
stroyed. General Longstreet says, in his version of the 
battle of Gettysburg, that ” the enemy did not see the 
value of Cemetery Eidge until the arrival of Hancock.” 

The command of General Hancock on this day was 
the left centime, his Second Corps being posted in the 
rear as reserves. The battle did not really open until 
afternoon; and when it opened, Hancock, who had 
devoted careful attention to the disposition of his 
troops, seemed to be everywhere with them in the 
actual contest. 

About 4 o’clock, there was that sharp and persistent 
fighting on the left, into which Sickles’s corps marched 
so bravely and in which it suffered so terribly. Han¬ 
cock was called on for aid, and he at once sent out one 
of his divisions, — General Caldwell’s. 

The Irish brigade. Col. Patrick Kelly, which had 
been commanded formerly by Gen. Thomas Francis 
Meagher, and whose green flag had been unfurled in 
every l)attle in which the Army of the Potomac had 
been engaged, from the first Bull Eun to Appomattox, 
formed a part of this division. As the large majority 
of its members were Catholics, the chaplain of the 
brigade, Eev. William Corly, proposed to give a 
general absolution to all the men before going into 
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tlio this is (nisfommy in !ho, nnni(\s 

of (Vtlliolic. (*{)UOtrit‘s of Murt>jus ll was p(*rhaps Iho 
first liiiH/ it was ovia* wituossotl on this (‘onliiasit ; 
vinloss, iiuh‘(‘(L thi‘ ^^riin ohl warri(U\ P(»nn‘ do Lt^oin 
as lu‘ trainpt‘d throuirh (lu‘ (‘VortThulos of Florida in 
s(*ar(*h of tin* Ftnintain of Viunh, tn’ I)(‘ Solo on liis 
nmrrli to tho Mississippi, indulu'rd in this act af thn'o- 
lion. 

Fatlun' ( orly sIchhI upon a lartr<* rock in front t4‘ I la* 
hriiradtn Addrcssinit tin* men. In* i‘\plain(*d wlial h<‘ 
was ahoul to do, sayinijc tlad fsach one <'ouhl rect‘!\i‘ tiu^ 
iKaudll of th<' ahsolulitm by makin^jC a simas’e act tif 
contrition, and tiianly rc^stdvini^ to (‘inhraci‘ the* first 
oiiportunity of (‘onfcssiinj^ Ids sins; uririn^x them to do 
their duty wcdl, mnl rcmdndin^ (hmn of tlu^ hijjfh and 
Biicrcul nature of their trust as soldicn*s, and tla^ noldt' 
object for winch tluy fou<cbt ; <mdin^ by say in <i: that 
the Catholic*. Churcl* rtduses (!hristian burial to tln^ 
soldier who turns his back upon the fot* or dcsstnis his 
flan*. 

Tlu^ bripuh* was slandiniif at '"“()rd(‘r arinsA A\; he 
cIoscm! his addr<‘ss cvmw man ftdl on his kiaa's with 
h(‘ad bow(‘d down. l'h<*n si ridcliintr his ri^hf hand 
toward the briyadc*, luillnn* < Miiy pronounctsl (he 
words of tile absolution : —aos/r*r 
cos tiiisoirai^ rf anrfurHaft* 

Clbsaljuj alt ouuil rhirnlu t'xniunnttiuvdihuii'^ t-l IniftnUdi 
in quantilui puHsuiN vt vas imUtivih^ c/c/ar/c v(jo 
VOH a i'iusfn's in nnniinv. /*airis^ cf. Filil vi 

BjilrittiH Htuicii. Accra."' 

General Mullmllaud, speaking of this oceurrenco^ 
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says:—^'The scene was more than impressive; it was 
awe-inspiring. Near by stood Hancock, surrounded 
by a brillant throng of officers who had gathered to 
witness this very unusual occurrence; and while there 
was profound silence in the ranks of the Second Corps, 
yet over to the left, out by the peach orchard and Little 
Round Top, where Weed and Vincent and Haslett 
were dying, the roar of the battle rose and swelled and 
re-echoed through the woods, making music more sub¬ 
lime than ever sounded through cathedral aisle. The 
act seemed to be in harmony with all the surround- 
ino-s. I do not think there w^as a man in the bri^-ade 
who did not offer up a heartfelt prayer. For some it 
was their last; they knelt there in their grave-clothes— 
in less than half‘ an hour many of them were numbered 
with the dead of July 2. Who can doubt that their 
prayers were good? What was wanting in the elo¬ 
quence of the priest to move them to repentance was 
supplied in the incidents of the fight. That heart 
would be incorrigible, indeed, that the scream of a 
Whitworth bolt, added to Father Corly’s touching 
appeal, would not move to contrition.” 

The contest at this point was for the ridge in front 
of the wheat-field, a location known to every one of the 
many thousands in that fight as one of the bloodiest of 
the second day’s contest. As Caldwell’s division, in 
response to Hancock’s orders, advanced to the relief of 
Sickles, approaching the crest of the rugged hill, from 
behind the huge bowlders that were everywhere scat¬ 
tered around, the men of Longstreet’s corps rose up 
and poured into the Union ranks a most destructive 
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fire. The lines were not more than thirty feet apart 
when the firing opened. Our men promptly returned 
the fire, and for ten or fifteen minutes the work of 
death went on. There was no cheering, no time lost 
in unnecessary movements. Eyery man there, both 
Union and rebel, was a veteran, and knew just what 
was w^anted. They stood there face to face, loading 
and tiring, and so close that every shot told. In a 
short time the brigades of Cross and Zook began 
forcing the enemy back, and after firing about ten 
minutes Colonel Kelly gave the order to charge. The 
men, rushing forward with a cheer, w’ere among the 
Johnnies in a few moments. 

Here took place a rather extraordinary scene. In 
an instant our men and their opponents were mingled 
together. In charging they had literally run right in 
among them. Firing instantly ceased, and they found 
there were as many of the enemy as there were of 
themselves. Officers and men looked for a time utterly 
bewildered; all the fighting had stopped, yet the Gray- 
backs still retained their arms, and showed no disposi¬ 
tion to surrender. At this moment a Union officer 
called out in a loud voice: ” The Confederate troops 
will lay down their arms and go to the rear ! ” This 
ended a scene that was becoming embarrassing. The 
Confederates promptly obeyed, and a large number of 
Kershaw’s brigade became our prisoners. 

Of this division, the brigades of Kelly and Zook 
were most unfortunate. By ill-fortune tliey found 
themselves surrounded, with one rebel line of battle in 
front and another behind, and the only way out of the 
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trap was to pass down between the two rebel lines. 
So the two brigades started on a double-quick, firing 
as they ran, toward the Little Eound Top, the only 
opening through which they could escape. 

Passing through this alley of death, where the bul¬ 
lets came thick as hail, they got away with a large part 
of the division; but the loss was terrible. In the half- 
hour that they were under fire, fourteen hundred men 
were lost. Of the four brigade commanders, Cross 
fell almost at the first fire and Zook a few minutes 
afterward. On the morning of that day General Han¬ 
cock said to Colonel Cross : '' This is the last time you 
will fight as a Colonel; to-day will make you a Briga¬ 
dier-General.” Cross answered, firmly and sadly, as 
though he felt sure of wdiat he said: "'Ko; it is too 
late, General; I will never wear .the star. To-day I 
shall bo killed.” 

The combat at this point, during the evening of July 
2, was of a rnost sanguinary character, each side fight¬ 
ing with a dreadtul earnestness. Four or five of our 
best divisions had charged over the same spot, and were 
met every time by the choice troops of the enemy — 
both determined to hold the ridge in front of the wheat- 
field. Until toward dark the fight had certainly gone 
against us, and the battle had extended along the line, 
to the right, almost half-way to the cemetery. The 
evening and our prospects grew dark together. The 
Third Corps had been driven back, broken and shat¬ 
tered, its commander wounded and carried from the 
field. The troops that had gone to its support fared no 
better, and every man felt that the situation was grave. 
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However, all was not yet lost. Meade had again 
thought of Hancock, and as the day before he sent him to 
stop the rout of the First and Eleventh Corps, so again 
ho ordered him to assume command on the left. Once 
more he was in the fight. A half-hour of daylight yet 
remained, but it was long enough to enable him to 
rally some of our scattered troops, face them once more 
to the front, gather reinforcements, drive back the 
enemy, and restore our broken lines. 

Few of our troops slept during this night. The 
Second Corps went back and was put in position on 
Cemetery Fidgc by General Hancock, who all the night 
long labored to strengthen this line. The men gathered 
rocks and fence-rails, and used them to erect a light 
breastwork. 

This closed the second day of the great battle ; and 
Hancock, who had saved the army by his presence on 
the 1st of July, had saved the critical position on the 
2d. On the fall of Sickles, ho had assumed command 
of the Third Corps as well as the Second, placing 
the latter under the immediate orders of General Gib¬ 
bon, and cstal)lishcd his headquai'ters well up to the 
front, midway between Cemetery Eidge and Little 
Eound Top. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Gettysburg.— The Third Day.— The Storm, of Fire.— HancocFs 
Wonderful Deed of Valor.— His Ride from Left to Right of the Lino 
and back again.— The Final Desperate Assault of the Confederates. 
— Hancock Beats Thom Back.— Struck Down in the Moment of 
Victory.—■ But He Saved the Day.— Thanks of Congress. 

At the first gray dawn of the morning of July 3, the 
fight was resumed on Culp’s Hill, where the Confeder¬ 
ates had effected a lodgment the night before ; and as 
the day advanced, the artillery joined in, and the battle 
at that point became earnest. It was not until nine 
o’clock that the cessation of the firing and the cheers 
of General Geary’s men gave notice all down the line 
that the enemy had been driven out, and that we were 
again in possession of that point. 

Then came a perfect calm. All along Hancock’s line, 
from Cemetery Hill to Round Top, not a shot had been 
fired that morning. The fate of battle had reserved 
Hancock to bear the terrible brunt of the final desperate 
assault on which was to depend the result of the battle, 
and to gloriously repulse it. 

But the quiet was soon to be broken. About noon 
there could be seen from Hancock’s line considerable 
activity among the Confederates along^Seminary Ridge. 
Battery after battery appeared along the edge of the 
woods. Guns were unlimbered, placed in position and 
the horses taken to the rear. On our side officers sat 
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arouiKl in groups, aitd, through field-glasses, anxiously 
waU‘hed these movements in their front, and wondered 
what it all meant. Shortly after one o\‘,l()ck, however, 
they knew all about it. The head(|uarters wagons had 
just come iq), and (leneral Gibbon had invited llan- 
eoek and stalf to partake of some luneh. The bread 
that was handed iiround-—if it ever was eaten — was 
eonsunual without butt(‘r ; for as tlu^. orderly was passing 
the latter artiede to the gentlemen, a shell from Semi¬ 
nary Ki<lge cut him in two. 

Instaiitly air was tilled with ])ursting shells; the 
batteri<*s that had been for tlu^ last two hours getting 
into position did not open singly (u* st)asmodieally. 
The whoh', hundnal and t wiaity guns, which now began 
to play upon our limss, mavined to b(^ disdutrgod simul¬ 
taneously, as though by electricrity. And then for 
nearly (wo hours the storm (^f death went on. 

Ont^ who was present under this tire finis descrilies 
it: ''No tongue, or p(m eau tind language strong enough 
to nmvvy any idiMi of its awfulness. dlie air was full 
of missiles; stnnims of shot uiul shell siunaimed and 
hisstnl (W(‘rywlu*r<^; it seeuuHl as though nothing could 
liv<^ umU‘r that te‘rrible tire. Wen and horses W(n*etorn 
limb from Uml); caissons exploded one after another 
in rapitl suiaasssion, blowing the gunners to pieces. 

infantry hugged thes grouiHl (dosely, and sought 
eveuy sliglit sladter (liat tiu’s light earthworks aironhuL 
It was litcniitly a storm of shot and shell, like tlu^ tall 
of raindrops or the heat of hailstones. Those wlu> had 
taken part hi t^very battle of i\m war neveu* had seen 
anything like that eamionade, and the oldest soldiers 
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began to bo uneasy about the I’esult. Hundreds and 
thousands were stricken down; the shrieks of animals 
and screams of wounded men were appalling; still the 
awful rushing sound of flying missiles went on, and 
apparently never would cease.” 

It was then, when the firmest hearts had begun to 
quail, the army witnessed one of the grandest sights 
ever beheld by any army on earth, — a deed of heroism 
such as we are apt to attribute only to the knights of 
the olden time. Suddenly the band began to play "The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” and Hancock, mounted, and 
accompanied by his staff, Maj. W. G. Mitchell, Capt. 
Harry Bingham, Capt. Isaac Parker, and Capt. E. P. 
Bronson, with the corps flag flying in the hands of a 
bravo Irishman, Private James Wells, of the Sixth New 
York Cavalry, stai'ted at the right of his line, where it 
joins the Taney town road, and slowly rode along the 
terrible crest in front of the line, to the extreme left of 
his position, while shot and shell roared and crashed 
around him, and every moment tore great gaps in the 
ranks at his side. 

The soldiers held their breath, expecting every 
moment to see him fall from his horse pierced by a 
dozen bullets. It was a gallant deed, and, withal, not a 
reckless exposure of life; for the presence and calm 
demeanor of the commander, as he passed through the 
lines of his men, set them an example which an hour 
later bore good fruit, and nerved their stout hearts to 
win the greatest and most decisive battle ever fought 
on this continent. Every soldier felt his heart thrill as 
he witnessed the magnificent courage of his General, 
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and he resolved to do something that day which woul 
equal it in daring. 

There could be no fitter subject for the heroic balla 
than this incident, which has thus been told:— 

“A hundred guns—yes, fifty more— 

Rained down their shot and shell 

As if, from out its yawning door. 

Drove the red blast of hell. 

The hiss! the crash! the shriek! the groan! 

The ceaseless iron hail! 

All this for half the day. I own 
It made the stoutest quail. 

“ But sudden, far to left, we heard 
The band strike up: and lo! 

Full in our front—no breath ‘was stirred — 

Came Hancock, riding slow. 

As slow as if on dress-parade. 

All down the line to right 

And back again. By my good blade, 

Was ever such a sight? 

“We lay at length. Ko ranks could stand 
Against that tempest wild; 

Yet on he rode, with hat in hand. 

And looked, and bowed, and smiled. 

Whatever fears we had before 

Were gone. That sight, you know. 

Just made us fifty thousand more, 

All hot to face the foe. 

“ You’ve heard the rest How on they came; 

Earth shaking at their tread ; 

A cheer; our ranks burst into flame; 

Steel crossed; the foe had fled. 

Yet still that dauntless form I see, 

Slow riding down the line. 

Was ever deed of chivalry 
So grand, oh, comrade mine?” 
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Just as Hancock reached the left of his line, the 
rebel batteries ceased to play, and their infantry, 
eighteen thousand strong, were seen emerging from the 
woods and advancing up the hill. Hancock knew the 
artillery fire had been intended to demoralize his men, 
and cover the advance of their infantry, which was to 
make the real attack. Turning his horse, he rode 
slowly up his line from left to right, holding his hat in 
his hand, bowing and smiling to the troops as they lay 
flat on the ground. Hardly had he reached the right 
of the line when the men, who, inspired by the courage 
of their General, could now hardly restrain themselves, 
received orders to attack the advancing rebels. 

Eighty of his guns then opened their brazen mouths ; 
solid shot and shell were sent on their errand of de¬ 
struction in quick succession. They could be seen to 
fall in countless numbers among the advancing troops. 
The accuracy of the fire could not be excelled; the 
missiles struck right in the ranks, tearing and rending 
them in every direction. The ground over which they 
had passed was strewn with dead and wounded. But, 
on they came, with bayonets flashing, and standards 
gayly flapping in the wind, marching steadily across the 
interval. The distance was nearly a mile, too great 
to double-quick, and those lines of gray moved on in 
common time, but with a steadiness and precision 
seldom equalled. The gaps in their ranks were closed 
as soon as made. 

General Mulholland, in describing this charge, pays 
this merited compliment to the bravery of the Southern 
troops : ” Our gunners now load with canister, and the 
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effect is appalling; but still they march on. Their 
gallantry is past all praise; it is sublime. Now they 
are within a hundred yards. Our infantry rise up and 
pour round after round into these heroic troops. At 
VTaterloo the Old Guard recoiled before a less severe 
fire. But there was no recoil in these men of the 
South; they marched right on as though they courted 
death.” 

At the objective point of the Confederate attack was 
but a single line of men, two ranks, with no reserves 
in sight; and as the men stood there in one feeble 
but undaunted line, each man felt that he must die in 
his tracks if necessary, as a break in the line would 
cause a defeat of the army. 

As the enemy came nearer, they grew more excited; 
and inspired by their oflSicers and the hopes of an easy 
victory, they started on ‘the run, filling the air with 
their peculiar yells. But when they reached a point 
where musket-firing became effective, the veterans of 
the Peninsula, Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Chancel- 
lorsville poured in upon them such a volley as to stag¬ 
ger them and throw them into confusion. This was 
followed by a rapid fire that caused them to fall back. 

Pettigrew followed Pickett, and when his division 
came in range he received like treatment; but the 
enemy were so persistent that they actually obtained a 
foothold upon the Union line, and in some places 
hand-to-hand fights took place. 

General Hancock was everywhere, exposed to dan¬ 
ger and cheering the men by his presence. He 
detected the exposed position of the left flank of Petti- 
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grew’s division, and caused a flank movement that re¬ 
sulted in the capture of many prisoners and several 
stand of colors. The terrible assault was beaten back, 
and the battle was won. A few of the Confederates 
here and there ran away and tried to regain their lines; 
hut many laid down their arms and came in as prison¬ 
ers. Of that attacking force, five thousand men sur¬ 
rendered to Hancock’s troops, and thirty stand of colors 
were gathered up in front of the Second Corps. 

It was then, in the supreme moment of triumphant 
battle, that Hancock fell, among his men, at the front, 
on the line of Stannard’s Vermont brigade. He was 
seen to reel in his saddle, and was helped to the 
ground — but not to the rear. 

” Shall we not carry you to the rear, General ? ” in¬ 
quired Colonel Vesey, who was near him. 

"No, I thank you. Colonel,” said Hancock, waving 
his hand, even in pain, with the grace for which he is 
noted. "Attend to your commands, gentlemen; I 
will take care of myself.” 

So he remained and continued to direct the fight 
until victory was secured. Then he sent Major 
Mitchell to General Meade, with the following mes¬ 
sage :— " The troops under my command have repulsed 
the enemy’s assault, and we have gained a great vic¬ 
tory. The enemy is now flying in all directions in my 
front.” The aid, in delivering this message, added the 
information, of which General Meade was then igno¬ 
rant, that General Hancock was desperately wounded. 
General Meade sent back the following reply: " Say to 
General Hancock that I am sorry he is wounded, and 
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that I thank him, for the country and for myself, for the 
service he has rendered to-day.” For such services no 
thanks and no reward could be adequate. Congress, 
by joint resolution, three years later, thanked General 
Hancock for his ” gallant, meritorious, and conspicuous 
share in that great and decisive victory;” but the 
country will never forget how much it owed the 
salvation of the Union to his services on that field. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

After Gettysburg. — General Meade’s Report. — Hancock’s Figbt 
Terminated the Battle.” — His Opinion of the Battle and its 
Results.—Hancock’s Wound. — The Surgeon’s Story.— His Jour¬ 
ney Home.— Invalid Soldiers carry him. on their Shoulders to his 
Father’s House. — At “Longwood” with his Family.—He Re¬ 
turns to Duty. — Recruiting the Second Corps. — Honors to Han¬ 
cock in Northern Cities. 

The battle of Grettysburg decided the war for the 
Union; Hancock decided the battle of Gettysburg. 
General Meade, in his ojSicial report of this battle, 
says of the part taken by Hancock on this last decisive 
day 

“ An assault was made with great firmness, directed prin¬ 
cipally against the point occupied by the Second Corps, and 
was repelled with equal firmness by the troops of that corps, 
supported by Doubleday’s division and Stannard’s brigade of 
the First Corps. During this assault, both Major-General 
Hancock, commanding the left centre, and Brigadier-General 
Gibson, commanding the Second Corps, were severely 
wounded. 

‘‘ This terminated the battle, the enemy retiring to his 
lines, leaving the field strewn with his dead and wounded, 
and numerous prisoners in our hands.” 

History has given General Hancock his due as the 
" directing mind ” which, on the first day of the battle 
evolved order out of confusion among the broken and 
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flying troops of Meade’s advance and placed the army 
in the position where it could fight and win the great 
battle of the war; as the prompt and sagacious com¬ 
mander who on the second day saved the key of the 
battle-field to the Union army; and as the valiant 
fighter who, by his personal bravery, inspired his troops 
to repel the culminating assault on the third and last 
day, and win the battle for the Eepublic. General 
Meade appreciatively said: "JSTo commanding general 
ever had better lieutenant than Hancock. He was 
always faithful and reliable.” 

Twelve years later, General Hancock wrote thus 
generously of his comrades in the battle of Gettys¬ 
burg : — 

‘ ‘ As the terrible contest at Gettysburg contributed in its 
results probably more than any other battle of the war to the 
maintenance of the Union in its integrity, so, far above pri¬ 
vate interests or individual reputations, rises the great renown 
won on that field by the grand old Army of the Potomac. 

“Cemetery Hill has since become consecrated ground. 
The place where General Howard was superseded in com¬ 
mand on the first day of the fight is now covered with the 
graves of thousands of gallant soldiers whose bones lie 
buried at the''base of the beautiful monumental column which 
commemorates their fame. Two of the marble statues orna¬ 
menting the pedestal personify War and History. War, 
symbolized by a soldier resting from the conflict, narrates to 
History the story of the struggle, and the deeds of the maityr- 
heroes who fell in that famous battle. In remembrance of 
those noble comrades who laid down their lives for the gen¬ 
eral weal, it were simply sacrilege for any survivor to pour 
into the ears of History an incorrect account of the contest; 
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still more to assume to himself honors belonging perhaps less 
to the living than to the dead. 

‘‘ The historian of the future who essays to tell the tale of 
Gettysbm'g undertakes an onerous task, a high responsibility, 
a sacred trust. Above all things, justice and truth should 
dwell in his mind and heart. Then, dijpping his pen as it 
were in the crimson tide, the sunshine of heaven lighting his 
page, giving ‘honor to whom honor is due,’ doing even justice 
to the splendid valor alike of friend and foe, he may tell the 
world how rain descended in streams of fire, and the floods 
came in billows of rebellion, and the winds blew in blasts of 
fraternal execration, and beat upon the fabric of the Federal 
Union, and that it fell not; for, resting upon the rights and 
hberties of the people, it was founded upon a rock.” 

The scene of the repulse of Longstreet’s grand 
charge by Hancock was indescribable. In front of the 
line of the Second Corps the dead lay in great heaps. 
Dismounted guns, ruins of exploded caissons, dead and 
mutilated men and horses were piled up together in 
every direction. The colonel of one of Pickett’s regi¬ 
ments lay dead, his arms clasping the body of his 
brother, who was major of his regiment. They were 
singularly handsome men, and greatly resembled each 
other. Out on the field where Longstreet’s corps had 
passed, thousands of wounded were lying. There was 
no means of reaching these poor fellows, and many of 
them lay there between the lines until the morning of 
the 5th. 

Many noble officers and men were lost on both sides, 
and in the camp hospital they died by hundreds during 
the afternoon and night. The rebel General Armistead 
died in this way. As he was being carried to the rear 
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he was met by Capt. Harry Bingham, of Hancock’s 
staff, who, getting off his horse, asked him if he could 
do anything for him. Armistead requested him to 
take his watch and spurs to General Hancock, that they 
might be sent to his relatives. His wishes were com¬ 
plied with. General Hancock sending them to his 
friends the first opportunity. Armistead was a brave 
soldier, with a most chivalric presence, and came for¬ 
ward in front of his brigade, waving his sword. He 
was shot through the body and fell inside of our lines. 

All the next day, July 4, the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, the army lay quiet, 
awaiting events. On the morning of the 5th the 
enemy had disappeared. Meantime Hancock had been 
taken to the hospital and his wound treated as well as 
possible. It was a terrible stroke. Dr. Alexander N. 
Dougherty was Medical Director of the Second Corps 
at that time, and he tells the story in this way: — 

“When General Hancock succeeded General Couch as 
commander of the old Second Corps, I became his Medical 
Director. At the battle of Gettysburg he commanded the 
First, Second, and Third Corps, one-half of the arm}^ In 
the third day’s fight at Gettysburg he was wounded, and I 
was sent for. I found him lying on the hill-slope, under a 
tree, and facing the enemy. There was a deep, wide gash 
in his leg, near the groin. In the wound were wood splinters 
and a tenpenny nail. General Hancock was anxious to know 
what the rebels were using in their shells. He thought he 
had been wounded by splinters from one of the enemy’s 
shells. We put him into an ambulance, and I lay down be¬ 
side him. Then we drove through a hot fire to my hospital. 
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Afterward I discovered that a bullet had penetrated his sad¬ 
dle, and then lodged in his thigh, carrying wi% it the wood 
splinters and the tenpenny nail. As he lay in ihe hospital in 
great pain, I, at his dictation, wrote his first despatch to 
General Meade announcing the victory won at Gettysburg, 
adding to the despatch that the defeat would be turned into 
a rout. He was calm, patient, and heroic. He is equally 
entitled with Meade to the honor of the ’vdctory at Gettys¬ 
burg, and Meade would say so if he were alive. On the 
night of the second day’s battle a council of war was held. 
It was proposed to fall back and establish the line of battle 
at Pipe Creek, but Hancock opposed it. He argued that the 
army should stay where it was, and he said that the Army of 
the Potomac had made its last retreat, and should fight or 
die on the line where the battle was begun. General Meade 
finally coincided with Hancock, and the result was that thaf 
great victory crippled the rebels so that they never recovered 
from it.” 

General Hancock went home on sick leave, wounded 
nigh unto death. The ball which tore through his sad¬ 
dle and made that cruel wound in his thigh could not 
be found by the surgeons, and it was still in his body 
when he went back to Norristown. 

He travelled as easily as possible, although every 
movement was torture to his shattered limb. A 
stretcher was laid over the backs of the seats of the 
railway car, and thus he rode into his native town. 
Arrived at the station in Norristown, he was met by a 
detachment of the Invalid Guards, who tenderly placed 
him on their shoulders, lying on the stretcher, and car¬ 
ried him through the streets to his father’s house, his 
boyhood’s home. 
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he miffht return to the field and en^asfe aorain in the 
work that still needed the hands of patriots. At New 
York we find him writing home for certain military 
documents to be forwarded to him. At West Point he 
stopped for consultation. 

It was a tedious ■ and painful journey, but it was 
lightened by the enthusiastic receptions which awaited 
the wounded hero^at every tarrying place. Every one 
joined to do him honor; public attention welcomed 
him on every side. As soon as possible he reached 
his family at his home near St. Louis, which he had 
named "'Longwood.” He tells in a letter home how 
his recovery progressed: — 

Longwood, Mo., Oct. 12, 1863. 

Mr Dear Father: — I threw aside my crutches a few 
days after my arrival, and now walk with a cane. I am 
improving, but do not yet walk without a little “ roll.” My 
wound is still unhealed, though the doctors say it is closing 
rapidly. I find some uneasiness in sitting long in a chair, 
and cannot yet ride. The hone appears to be injured and 
may give me trouble for a long time. I hope, however, I 
may be well enough in two weeks to join my corps. 

I am busy in trimming up the forest trees in the lawn of 
“ Longwood,” which covers nearly eleven acres. I know it is 
not the best time, but still it will do. 

Alice and the children send their best love to you and 
mother. Please give my best love to mother, and I remain, 
as ever, 

Your affectionate son, 

Winfield S. Hancock. 

But General Hancock was compelled to hold his eager 
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soul in the leash of patience some time longer. His 
commission as Major in the regular army came Nov. 
3, 1863, but still he was too feeble to return to duty. 
His spirit chafed under this restraint, and although the 
Army of the Potomac, with his own gallant Second 
Corps, was engaged during the summer and fall in what 
was termed a campaign of manoeuvres, with no dis¬ 
tinguishing battles, he longed to be with them. 

It was not until December, 1863, that he was able to 
enter active service again. He was then ordered to 
Washington ; and although his Gettysburg wound was 
not healed, he obeyed with alacrity, reporting to the 
War Department, Dec. 27. 

The army then being in winter quarters, General 
Hancock was sent on recruiting duty. Although the 
Confederacy was on its last legs, it stiU had vitality, 
and its leaders were persistent in their struggle for 
Southern independence. So Hancock was given author¬ 
ity to increase his corps to fifty thousand effective men, 
and was sent north to stir up the patriotism of the 
people and induce enlistments. His headquarters were 
established at Harrisburg, and he immediately set to 
work in his native State, issuing the following address 
under date of Jan. 15, 1864: — 

To THE People of Pennsylvania : 

I have come among you as a Pennsylvanian, for the pur¬ 
pose of endeavoring to aid you in stimulating enlistments. 
This is a matter of interest to all the citizens of the State. I 
earnestly call upon you all to assist, by the exertion of all the 
influence in your power, in this important matter. 

To adequately reinforce our armies in the field is to insure 
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that the war will not reach your homes. It will he the means 
of bringing it to a speedy and happy conclusion. It will save 
the lives of many of om' brave soldiers which would be other¬ 
wise lost by the prolongation of the war, and in indecisive 
battles. 

It is only necessary to destroy the rebel armies now in 
the field, to insure a speedy and permanent peace. Let us all 
act with that fact in view. 

Let it not be said that Penns^dvania, which has already 
given so many of her sons to this righteous cause, shall now, 
at the eleventh hour, be behind her sister States in furnishing 
her quota of the men deemed necessary to end this rebellion. 
Let it not be that those Pennsylvania regiments, now so de¬ 
pleted, that have won for themselves so much honor in the 
field, shall pass out of existence for want of patriotism in the 
people. 

Winfield S. Hancock, 

Major-General U. S, Volunteers. 

Hancock was pre-eminently the man for the work to 
which he was set. Bravest among the brave, loyal to 
the core, wearing already the wreath of victor won in 
the hardest battle, a stanch Democrat, a soldier who 
carried a yet unhealed wound on his person, and, 
beyond all, possessed of that magnetic power which 
leads men captive, he had a success which few others 
could have achieved in recruiting the waning strength 
of the Union Army. 

Philadelphia tendered him a public reception, placing 
the historic Independence Hall at his service in a special 
vote of thanks and welcome by the Select and Common 
Councils of the city government. The city of New 
York placed the governors room, in the City Hall, at 
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his disposal for the same purpose, and rcecivcd him 
with great distinction. At Albany, the Legislature 
paid him an official tribute of I’cspcct for Ins distin¬ 
guished seiwices to the country. In Boston, the Legis¬ 
lature, which was then in session, invited him upon tlio 
floor of the House, and a public reception was givcm 
him by the merchants and citizens at the Meixliunls’ 
Exchange. The people then, as now, looked up to 
him as one of their heroes, in wliosc wisdom and 
energy, no less than in his valor, they trusted tlu^, 
future of the Ilepuldic. No wonder that, in later 
years, when the news of his nomination to tin's .Pn^si- 
dency was flashed over the wires tliroughout the land, 
the people rose in glad recognition of the leader whom 
they had welcomed on his patriotic errand during those 
dark days in the winter of 18G3. 
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CHAPTEE Xin. 


The Wilderness.— Grant takes Command of all the Armies.— The 
Army of the Potomac crosses the Rapidan.— Hancock Leads the 
Advance.—The Two Days’ Fight in the Wilderness.—The Story of 
One of the gallant Second Corps.— Hancock leads the Charge 
against Longstreet’s Men over the Breastworks. 

It was March, of the year 1864 when Hancock was 
again called to take command of the corps which ho 
had so valiantly and effectively led, and which he had 
so efficiently recruited. On the 2d of that month, 
Grant had been confirmed in the grade of Lieutenant- 
General, and on the 10th he had been assigned, by a 
special order of President Lincoln, to the command of 
"all the armies of the United States.” The Army of 
the Potomac had been recruited up to a high standard, 
largely through the efforts of General Hancock, and 
the Union and Confederate forces lay facing each other 
along the Rapidan. 

On the 18th of March General Hancock, still actively 
engaged in recruiting his corps at Harrisburg, Penn., 
wrote to his father: " I have just received an order from 
the Secretaiy of War to report without delay to him 
for instructions prior to rejoining my command in the 
field. I have but time to notify you of the fact.” With 
this modest announcement Hancock set out on the 
campaign that was to end the war of Rebellion. 

The Second Corps, Hancock’s old command, was still 
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further augmented by the addition of the gallant Third 
Corps, making in all upwards of fifty thousand men, 
beside which the General had under his command part 
of the Fifth, Sixth, and Ninth Corps,—an army of 
veterans, tried by fire. Grant had in the Army of the 
Potomac, as reorganized, a movable column of about 
one hundred and forty thousand men; while against 
him was Lee, holding Eichmond, with an army whose 
rolls at this time showed only fifty-two thousand six 
hundi'ed and twenty-six men of all arms. The hour 
had come in which the Eebellion could be crushed. 

On the 3d of May the order went forth that the Army 
of the Potomac should launch forth on its great ad¬ 
venture. Lee’s army occupied the blufis that skirt the 
south bank of the Eapidan for many miles. It was a 
position impregnable to direct assault, and Grant’s plan 
was to cross the river by the lower fords and turn the 
right of the Confederate army. 

Hancock’s corps left Culpepper Court-House on the 
night of the 3d of May, leading the advance in the post 
of honor which was eminently his due. They crossed 
Ely’s Ford on the morning of the 4th, advancing to 
Chancellorsville, and bivouacking that night on the old 
battle-ground, where, one year before, they had fought 
a losing fight, though a brave one, under Hooker. 

On the following day. May 5, the long fight began, 
which has gone into history with the name of the Battle 
of the Wilderness. Hancock who took the advance of 
the left column, pushed on far ahead, and was able to 
secure and hold a strategic point on the Orange plank 
road, which the Confederate General Hill endeavored 
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to capture. About four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
attack was made in the midst of the dense growth 
which gave that country its name of the ” Wilderness.” 
The fight at once grew very fierce, the opposing forces 
being very close together, and the musketry continuous 
and deadly along the whole line. In his report of this 
battle, Lee makes mention of " Hancock’s repeated and 
desperate assaults.” In his own report, Hancock speaks 
of the close and deadly character of the combat, and 
has a special word to say of the Irish brigade, under 
Colonels Smythe and Brooks, which ''attacked the 
enemy vigorously on his right, and drove his line some 
distance.” " The Irish brigade,” says Hancock, further, 
"was heavily engaged, and although four-fifths of its 
numbers were recruits, it behaved with great steadiness 
and gallantry, losing largely in killed and wounded.” 

Hancock continued his efforts to drive Hill until eight 
o’clock, when night shut down on the darkening woods 
and ended the struggle. The combatants lay on their 
arms, exhausted after the fierce struggle, and many 
corpses in the tangled brakes and bushes told of the 
bloody work done that day. 

Thus was the battle of the Wilderness opened. It 
was fought in a country whose natural features were 
peculiarly disadvantageous for the movements of an 
army. The whole face of the country was thickly 
wooded, with only an occasional opening, and inter¬ 
sected by a few narrow wood-roads. But the woods 
of the Wilderness did not have the ordinary features of 
a forest. The region is one of mineral rocks, and for 
more than a hundred years extensive iron mining had 
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ters. Longstreet’s arrival alone saved Lee’s army from 
utter and complete defeat at that time. Indeed, the 
tables were nearly turned; for a fire in the woods, 
creeping up towards the breastwork of logs, behind 
which one of Hancock’s division was placed, set the 
works ablaze, and drove the smoke and flame back 
upon the men with such fury, that they were unable to 
fire over the parapet, and the enemy, pressing forward, 
planted their standard on the breastworks. Then it was 
that Hancock in person led the assault of his gallant 
corps and drove out the invaders with a rush. 

One of those who fought under Hancock in the Wil¬ 
derness, describes this battle :— 

The fighting of the battle of the Wilderness commenced, 
as you remember, on May 5, 1864. Our combined troops, 
known as the Second Corps, were given a central position, 
with a plank road to protect. The Fifth Corps was on our 
right, and the Sixth on the left. For three days, until the 
8th, our positions remained unchanged. On that day there 
was little fighting in front of us, and there was no evidence 
that we would be disturbed. But General Hancocks fore¬ 
sight on tills occasion, as on many others, did not assert itself 
in vain. All day long, under his orders, we were busy in 
intrenching ourselves. During the day General Sedgwick, of 
the Fifth Corps, came riding along with his staff and saw us 
at work. 

“ ‘ What in the hell are you doing there?’ he said, in his 
brusque way. 

“ ‘ I am expecting an assault,’ replied Hancock. 

“ ‘ But there will be none,’ Sedgwick answered; ‘ the fight¬ 
ing will be over there on the right.’ 

‘‘ ‘ That may be,’ replied Hancock, quietly, ‘ but I’m going 
to be ready.’ 
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‘ What can you do with a single corps? ’ persisted Sedg 
wick; ‘ if the rebels come here they will bring their whob 
army/ 

‘ Well/ said General Hancock, ‘ let them come. I an 
going to hold this road.’ 

“ It seemed to me that the whole rebel army did come 
About four o’clock that very day, Hill’s and Longstreet’s corpi 
were massed against us and fought for three hours. We wen 
almost driven out of our position. Many of our troops hac 
already turned to run, and defeat seemed imminent. But w< 
finally rallied, and stopped the advancing enemy. A fev 
moments more and the gray coats were in turn retreating. 

‘ ‘ Over our works went Hancock, leading the pursuit, and w( 
following him closely. We drove them about a mile and i 
half back, into the very centre of their position. That wai 
the close of the battle of the AVilderness. That night th( 
Confederate army retreated to Spotts^dvania. 

‘‘Hancock on that day was here, there, and everywhere 
directing our movements. ^ I don’t know how he ever came t( 
expect that attack ; but he was ready. I suppose it was hi! 
wonderful foresight. All day long he hmried us, and wai 
continually warning us that the earthworks would not b( 
completed in time to protect us.” 

This practically ended the battle of the Wilderness. 
Hancock, as usual, had occupied the post of dange: 
and of honor; he had driven the enemy before him 
had suffered severely, and had wrested success out oi 
the jaws of defeat by one of those superb exhibition 
of personal valor which add such brilliancy to his granc 
military genius. 

When the third day. May 7, dawned, neither armj 
cared to take the initiative, and a cavalry combat a 
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Todd’s Farm was the only incident. Tens of thousands 
of dead and wounded, in blue and in gray, lay in the 
thick woods. The Union loss exceeded fifteen thou¬ 
sand ; the Confederates lost about eight thousand. Such 
was the cruel ending of this strange and horrible battle, 
which no man could see, whose progress could be fol¬ 
lowed only by the ear as the sharp and crackling vol¬ 
leys of musketry, and the alternate Union cheer and 
Confederate yell, told how the fight surged and swelled. 

But Hancock still held his advanced position. Lee 
had lost Longstreet, dangerously wounded by the fire 
of his own men, and Grant determined to go on toward 
Bichmond. Hancock pushed forward his advance on 
Sunday, May 8, and the entire line followed. 
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CIIAPTKR XIV. 

Spottaylvania.T’riiiH*(K'k i\u^ <»f Iht' V*h ■ 

I'k'ath, 'riu^ llloiHlii’Ht Ikttth' i»f th*' Ifiiui'iM'li 

Taken ainl Ileldn < he Fnmotts ‘‘Salioaf Aa^cle,’’ -“A *’ 

on 0 (ax<''i'al ilohuHcvn, — Ilanrta’k’H Urtiui. ■ A<*eouut,H t*f llir 
Hylvania by Hye witneHsen. 

Guant's purpost^ was ttx iiHxvt* Hinilliwnril tViHii tlu^ 
Wildonu'ss and platd hiniself ladwrea ariiiV aiiil 

Kichmond dv n luovt'intid upcat Spo!t>iylvniiia CVtirl- 
Il()us(^ (iftcHai mih^s tU.ntunt, But ta*!* was Itiu ijtittdv 
for liinu Hial on iMonday, May tia^ C ’ojdddi»rafo>i hiid 
taken possiwion t»f Sp<jttsylvniua C p!fint«*d 

tluvir anuy nerosn GraatV lint^ of iniirelu aial drawn up 
on SpottHylvuuia Hidfite n Ixulwnrk of defonee where, for 
tvvc‘lv'0 clays, tliey were uhk^ to hold in ehec^k tht* Army 
of tlu'. Potomae. 

This army was all hrouf^’hi into ptrsitixm «m thi^ 
and although no <‘npi*^cauent ca’eurretl, the eiieiny*^ 
Hharp-slundc'rs hron^’ht down an ithtHtrioii'^ vietiiii in 
the pcu’son of General Sedj^wiek, ecninnaiidiii'i’ the 
Sixtli (k>rps, who was j^lnd- wtiile .Htiindiii*^ on I In* 
brc^ast works alon^ his line, and alnioht in? 4 aiill\ e^pireil, 
I'iu'se Hlnirj>shtxolerM were* perehed in ihi* fitrenf- 
trec 5 .H alxovc! tin*- heuils and out ctf siirlit of the riiitut 
KkirinishorH, and pluyetl havo<» aloiio t»yr line. < hit' 
tvho Htood l>y Graiernl Setlgwiek wlten In* fell, d.t^’-erilie:i 
the seen© : — 
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‘‘ A little hum of leaden bees about the advanced line 
breastworks caused the soldiers to dodge and duck tL 
heads. The General smiled at them good-naturedly ; he I 
a winning smile. Finally one bee hummed so near a p< 
Irishman’s auricle that he dropped down upon his face. G' 
eral Sedgwick touched him with his foot in humorous c 
dain: ‘ Pooh, pooh, man! Who ever heard of a sold 
dodging a bullet! Why, they couldn’t hit an elephant at t 
distance! ’ There was a laugh at this, even though i 
straggling bees yet hummed unpleasantly around. The G< 
eral was still smiling over the banter, when Colonel McMab 
heard the buzz of a bullet culminate in what seemed 
explosion close beside him. ‘ That must have been an c 
plosive bullet. General.’ No answer. But as the face 
General Sedgwick slightly turned toward the' beloved ofli< 
at his side, a cmious, sad, not despairing, but almost cc 
tented smile was upon it. Another moment, and the form 
the General fell helplessly backward. It was caught 
Colonel McMahon as it fell. A ball had entered the fi 
just below the left eye, pierced the brain, and passed out 
the back of the head. He never spoke afterward, though 
breathed softly for awhile.” 

During the afternoon Hancock was directed to ma 
a movement across the River Po for the purpose 
capturing a Confederate wagon-train; where, on t 
following day, having been recalled to assist in 
attack on another position, Hancock repulsed a desj 
rate assault of the enemy. During the heat of t 
contest, the woods in the rear of the troops, bet'we 
them and the river, took fire ; and in the midst of th( 
appalling perils, with a fierce foe in front and a blazi 
forest behind, Hancock not only repelled the enen: 
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troops, with a ringing cheer, rolled like a resistless 
wave into the enemy’s works, tearing away with their 
hands what abatis there was in front of the intrenedi- 
ments, and carried the line at all points. Inside the 
intrenchments there ensued a savage hand-to-hand 
combat with the bayonet and clu1)bod muskets. 

The fight was of short duration, resulting in the 
capture of General Johnson and nearly the whole of 
his division, four thousand men, twenty pieces of 
lery, and thirty colors. The rest of the force fled to 
the rear in great confusion. 

The point where Hancock struck the enemy’s lino of 
works was where it formed what is called a salient ; 
and, having burst open this angle, Hancock had driven 
a wedge between the right and centre of the enemy, 
and was in a position to rive asunder the Confedcimlo 
army. Lee made no less than five desperate assaults 
to regain this position; but Han(X)ck was ably sni)- 
ported, and the enemy was successfully repulsed. 

Speaking of this aflair, Swinton says that ''of all 
the struggles of the war, this was perhaps the fiercest 
and most deadly. Frequently throughout tlie conflict., 
so close was the contest that the rival standards wciro 
planted on opposite sides of the breastworks. Tlio 
enemy’s most savage sallies were directed to retake tho 
famous salient which was now becorno an angle of death, 
and presented a spectacle ghastly and terrible. On 
the Confederate side of the works lay many (“urpBCS 
of those who had been bayoneted by Hancock’s men 
when they first leaped the intrenchments. To those 
were constantly added the bravest of those who, in tlic 
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assaults to recapture the position, f<‘ll at tlu^ inaririu 
llie works, till the ground was littu*al!w covi‘nHl with 
piles of dtaul, and the woods in front of thi* Miliciit 
wenM)ne hideous ( }(>lgotha.'' It is further stated that 
Iht' uuisketry liri' was so terrihh^ as ti» kill the wlaile 
forest within its rang<L tri‘(^s t‘vt*n eighteiai intakes in 
diameter being t*ut (‘ham in two by tin* bullt‘ts. 

At nfalnight, afbu’ twiaity hours of eonibat, Lt‘e with- 
dnuv his bhaaiing limes. And, although the loss on fhi^ 
Union sid(' was tt‘rribh‘, Ilaneoi'k's vietory liad a imtral 
etleet upon tlu' army which was worth all it (atsl. 

Th(‘ story of his light, as told I>y one td’ tlie irHieiU's 
serving umhu* Ilamandv, givt^s some i*ntertainiug inei- 
(hmts as obstu’ved by an rndtu* in and an eya^-witm^ss of 
the liatth*; - 

We Wi‘ri‘ on tlu^ exinane right on the To Itiver. We 
fought then*, on the HHh and I Ith without ehanging our poai- 
tiouH, 'flu*. Couredtaaites Wiua* intrenehi‘d on soute of the 
hills that ran around in tin* form of a erestaad. Wt* were on 
tlu‘ outside* of this cavset‘Ut, and they on the tnMifh% We got 
ratli(‘r tlu* worst, of it during the two days* tigliling, 

On lhi‘evtming of the 11th, about h\\ o'eloek, Ibinrork 
sent, word in eaeh of hi.s division etMuinantlers, that he hud 
orders to go to tin* exlnane left. I was inrorined at the iiini% 
and on good authority, timt llaiuna-k went direell) to Oriiiil, 
and r(*eeiv(‘d permission in make the move. Uhat was flie 
mid(‘r,ntuuding tfieii ami atferwarda, anyway, in our eoips. 
W(» did not kiitsw tHuv tins mameuvr** would rmulL bui %%v 
wt*re willing hi ini-U. any stratagem of our eommandiU'. S*t 
all nlglit bug we marehed ((uietly around the entire iiriiiy. 
Our line ihiui eNlended about eig|it milew. 

We reached ih,e extreme point on the left, iitdaaitial by 
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Hancock, about four a. m., on the 12th. It was just in tho 
gray of the morning. We were then entirely cut off from the 
balance of oim army, and were on the right of the enemy- 
General Hancock massed his corps into three lines, and 
started the charge at a quarter past four. 

‘‘Up the side of the hill we went, hurriedly and quietly. 
About half a mile from the intrenched lines of tho enemy wo 
encountered their pickets. Every man was captured without 
firing a gun. Advancing, we took their first line without a 
sound. The second line made some resistance ; but we cap¬ 
tured them with but little difficulty, and charged their third 
and last line with equal success. It was a complete surprise 
to the enemy. We were only thirty minutes from the time 
we started, until we reached the very heart of the enemy’s 
camp. It was one of the most brilliant and successful moves 
of the war. 

‘‘I was the witness of a little incident on that occasion, 
which might be interesting. When we had captured tho third 
line, General Hancock, who, as usual, was leading us, rode 
up to the headquarters of General Johnson, who was com¬ 
manding the division of the enemy we had assaulted. I for¬ 
get his first name, but I remember that he and Hancock were 
classmates at West Point. An orderly stood outside the tent. 

I was standing near by at the time and saw Hancock when 
he rode up. 

“ ‘Is General Johnson in?' he asked of the orderly, who 
replied in the affirmative. 

“‘Ask him to step out,’ said Hancock; and presently 
Johnson appeared, buttoning up his clothes, for ho was not 
yet dressed. V 

“ ‘I have come to make you a morning call,’ remarked 
our general, pleasantly, at the same time extending his hand. 
But Johnson was furious. 

“ ‘I cannot take your hand on such an occasion as this/ 
he exclaimed, angrily. 
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well,' an.Hwenul (tcnenil IlntietH'k, \v<mi enn «lt> 
juBt. as you pU‘jise ; only I thoin^lit I like fti niake just 

as pleasant a job of this as possihltu rialer oilier eireuiu- 
Btanees I would not have otlered you my bant!.* 

In this retort the <‘harat'b‘r of tlie man revenhnl itself in 
strong (‘olors. He. r(sspta‘tc*d misfortuiu* in any man, but 
could not l)e friendly to a rt‘hel iui arms. 

^‘Then the dehaited gcmeral was turiusl over to some slatf 
oflleer and carried tt» llu' rear. 

Having gaiiusl this position, wc* had to kec‘p if. lomring 
an atta(‘k, W(‘ imnasUately <’ommeneed to infreneh oiirselves. 
Ahont, two hours alhnwnrds, liie iUiemv's troops eaiiie npmi 
us iii a Hi>lid niass, undm* eovta* of tladr artillery. Ilimeork 
was going ev(‘rywlu*rts talking t<j our troops. 

^ Boys,' said he, ^ %vv have raptured this pimitiou itml we 
must hcdd it. If we let thtnn have tfiis pliua* lltey wilt serve 
us worm* than we did them. It will be di*ath for every iiiuii 
of you/ 

We Htayed there. All day hmg they kt*pi firing upon 
us, hut by nim» oVhn’k tlmt night the guns died down. Next 
morning (he (’onfedi*rab*H ha<l departed and wore tin their 
way to (‘old Harbor, d'his oeension was known as Han- 
eoek’s gr(*at elmrge at SpottsUvania.” 

A war <*orr(*sponil(»nt deserilaxs thf^ terrible riiiillirt 
over the salient nngh^ in the eiHniiy‘s Avorks wdtielt 
Ilnntsadv had taki*u and wu.h holding: ~ 

‘^A hattle raged <iver ttaiHi* intn*mintients, the intense 
fury and lieroisni and horror of whieh it is simply inipoa‘dli|e 
to descaibe at all. Five distinet, Hiivage, irtnnendomi eliiirg*»»f 
were nifide by tlm enemy t<» rtdake that poMiiion. 11ie liiie-i 
of laWh iirmii*H met in a ecmtinual ilenth-'grapiile in tiiitl ft* the 
right of the angle of denlli tiikiai in the liiornifig. IVi Inivi^ 
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looked down on that battle from a height would have been 
like gazing into the smoke and din of an earthquake. Col¬ 
umn after column of the enemy penetrated to the very face 
of the breastwork, to be hewn down and sent back like a 
broken wave. Column after column still came on, dealing- 
death and meeting it, and marking way for other columns, 
and others still; and all the day long, against this rush of a 
foe that seemed disdainful of life, the angle was held by 
our troops, fighting, falling, but unyielding, to the close. 
When the night came, the angle of those works, where the 
battle had been the hottest, and from which the enemy had 
been finally driven, had a spectacle, for whoever cared to 
look, that would mever have enticed his gaze again. Men 
in hundreds, killed and wounded together, were piled in hid¬ 
eous heaps, some bodies that had lain for hours under the con¬ 
centric fijre of the battle being perforated with wounds. The 
writhing of wounded beneath the dead moved these masses 
at times ; at times a lifted arm or a quivering limb told of an 
agony not yet quenched by the Lethe of death around.'' 

The cruel sharpness of war had never a more vivid 
illustration than in these battles of the Wilderness ; nor 
was the patriotic heroism of commanders and of men 
ever more grandly shown than in these contests where 
none of the pomp of battle accompanied the struggle, 
but only its horrors were to be found. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

^olcl Harbor.— The Marcli from Spottaylvaiiia toward lUclnriorul.-— 
-A. Kace between Two Arm icH.— Hancock IuuIb Lee bcibre him at 
■fcLie North Anna.—He Carrica the Hrid^ife.— Hancock at Cold Har- 
— He Carrica the Kncmy’a Linea.—A Fight at Close QuarterB. 
-—~ Amenities of the Combat. 

The advance IVom Spottnylvania tvas not made until 
Ito 20tli of May, and in the mcanlimo Ilanccx^k was 
xxg-nged in the dcaporato but not altogether BUOCCHBful 
■tt:empts of Grant to force his way straight acjross the 
loiLfcderatc fortifications from the position ho had ca,p- 
iired on the 12th. 

In the meantiino, Sheridan, in whose connnand the 
.Li,filing Custer was a subordinate, was making his won- 
.orfully brilliant cavalry movements in the Siienandoah 
and onward towards RicinnoiuL This episode 
one of the most spirited chapUvrs in tlio history 
f our war; and the mect.ing of the two gix^at cavalry 
3ixclcrs in the Shenandoah Valley, Sheridan witli the 
JxxioH troc)j)ers and Stuart with tlic Confedcu'ate riders, 
xsxkos one of its most romantic pages. 

"When at length Hancock was ordered forward, on 
ao 2()th of May, the movement was in fact a race 
etweon the two opposing armies for a new vantago- 
iroiand on the road to Riclimond. This ground was on 
no North Anna River. 

The country through which Hancock led his coqB on 
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this hasty inarch was a wonderful and striking con¬ 
trast to that whose horrors they left behind them. Tt 
was fair and fertile, beautifully undulating, with many 
large and fine plantations in the river-bottoms. Thio 
bhght of war had not yet touched it; but here were 
fields with sprouting wheat and growing corn and. 
luxuriant clover, homesteads with great ancestral elms 
and bountiful farms. 

But when, on the 23d, Hancock came in sight of tlae 
North Anna, he saw on the opposite bank the enemy 
in large force marching in column, evidently e?i roicto 
from Spottsylvania.” Hancock had to force a passage 
of the river, and that, too, over a tele du pout which the 
Confederates had constructed and manned at the Ches¬ 
terfield Bridge. Hancock made the assault, with Pierce 
and Egan’s brigades, about an hour before sundown, 
under a heavy fire, the troops sweeping across the open, 
plain at double-quick, making a foothold in the parapet; 
with their bayonets, clambering over it, driving out the 
enemy, and capturing the bridge. 

On the further advance, Hancock led another brilliant 
skirmish at the Tolopotomy; and when Grant deter¬ 
mined do force the passage of the Chickahominy at 
Cold Harbor, Hancock was given the place on the left 
of the line as the order of battle was formed. 

The assault upon the enemy’s works was ordered to 
be by a general advance all along the line at half-past 
four in the morning of June 3. It was short, sharp, 
and bloody work. Before five o’clock the battle was 
decided. It was impossible to dislodge the enemy. 
Hancock’s corps advanced for half a mile through woods 
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and over open intervals, uiuler a s«‘v«*ri> fire, Mfraij^ht tip 
to the enemy’s works, ajul repeufeii tin* }iri!li:tiit i-spluit 
of the " salient uni^le” at SpotlsyUaiua. l'h«-v 
over the emnny’s parapt’t. <'apfiireil i»i4 inm*. au<| 
carried off five or six hnniirmi prisuneti, whit 
colors. Ihit it was ustdess. ’I'lie wnrk * cnuld nut Im 
carried as a whole, altliou,!;h ilaiicurk’s men foilifu'il 
themselves iit an advain'ed 

One of th(' most remarkahh' ineiilents of fhe war oe- 
eurreil her«'. It was the retention of n jntsjtiim. all dny, 
within lifleen yards of the i<tiiany’s works. *J he hemie 
hand wliieh perfornn'cl this exploit was the hrjoatle oi 
Colonel McKean, in llaneoek’s corps, nmnlii'nnrj hIhihi 
eight hundred men. 'I’lirttugh the Hveltmg day those 
men heltl their line within lifteen yards of tjie enemy, 
and all hi.s foree eonld not dislodge them. 

The way it hapja-ned was that, throngh a funll ot 
engineering, the ndwl intreiiehmenfs were drawn «iu 
the rearward slope of the erest in front of llanrock. and 
thus thrown stt fur hack that his meji, wlam repnlseil. 
were j)artiully und<T eov(*r as soon as they hud pass,.,! 
the ridge, and tlndr sharpshooters were afile to keep 
the enemy’s heads down long enough to allow haslilv 
improvised iiarnpets to he thrown tij>. 

Repeatedly during the <iny the enemy formed ihadde 
columns of attattk, to come ovew this works and assail 
them ; anil the oflieers eonld he heard eneonruging their 
troops by telling them "there are only four or live 
hundrod of thorn — come on ! ” Jhtt the tnoment llm 
roI>el8 showed thomsolvos alaive (h<i jtarapel, a line of 
lire iiashod out ii*om IhiIiiihI the earthen inotmd tvhiire 
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eight hundred heroes stood in a new Thcrmopylse, and 
many a Confederate threw up his arms and fell prone 
under their swift avenging bullets. 

The sequel is as curious as the deed itself ; for while 
the enemy dared not venture out to assail McKean’s 
men, neither could ho got back from his pcsrilous posi¬ 
tion. In this dilemma, the ingiaiious device was hit 
upon of running a zigzag trench up from the Union lines 
to his. In this manner a working parly was able to 
dig its way up to where they lay, begrimed withpowdci* 
and worn out with&tigue, and at last they W'crc brought 
safely away — all that wore left of them. The gallant 
McKean was shot down while standing up to receive a 
rebel assault. 

So close were the lines of the contending armies 
after this battle, that often not more than fifty yards 
separated them. A man would call out. tVom beliiinl 
the Union breastworks the signal of attack — " Forward ! 
Guido centre I” — and the Confedca-ates, hcai’ing all 
that was said, would start up Ixiliind Ilnur parapet, 
while our men, just peering above their pits, w'ould 
" draw a bead ” op their tricked opponents and bring 
many a one down with a l)loody gilt. 

_ Or, on the other side, one would call a parley and 
cry out: 

"Yanks, ain’t it about your time to cook coffee?” 

"Yes,” the Yanks would I’cply. 

"Then,” the response would come from tlio other 
side, "if you won’t shoot while I make my johnny- 
cake, I won’t shoot while you make your coffee.” 
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This culinary truce was always ol)S(*rvi-<i wish (h*' 
strictest fidelity. 

General Hancock, in his report of Ihis h.nf th-, ti .f4 
the significant liingniige : "Tholroops udvaitfcil ip, thv 
as the example of their olHct'rs coulfl l^Hnw llit iu." 
The position could not he earric'd, and ollim-. uihI 
men realized it. An sittempt wsis mado (o finiiu-o tin* 
works by siege; but this vvsis givs-n up in a Ibvv d.ay 
and Grant determined to transfer his army lo the suuth 
of the James Eiver. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

— On Sick Leave Again but OnieM v T? 7 Wound Reopens, 

the Petersburg Mine^and 

orders tak^ was marching under 

En^lv A ^ ^ where the City Point 

po-«» wZh 

map from which the OTdemwerrr"* “;J 
• despatch f:.m Goaecai •^tlec'^^^’l-^ruTf:^ 

L7aSfp~ “ 

that Hancock had. received that pltl 

unable to join Smith nntn oiv- j.i 

made. Geneil TL T 

Ureneial Hancock writes in his renort • "Tb 

messages from Lieutenant-General Grant^and f, 

General Smith, which I received 1 .«h ! ^ ^ 

evpecfrd to aasiat QenemI Sr7°Z.2“ 

Army D6partme77jM 7n7ri7!k7‘7aelf 
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known that Petersburg was to be attacked, Petersburg 
would have fallen.” But Grant was compelled to sit 
down before that city in .formal siege for nearly a year 
before it yielded. 

General Hancock, to whom, in the absence of Grant 
and Meade, the command of the field fell, was re¬ 
strained from attacking, by orders from Meade, until 
the remainmg corps of the Army of the Potomac 
should arrive; and this hajopening on the 16th, he 
made the assault that day, driving the enemy some dis¬ 
tance along the whole line. The attack was renewed 
by Hancock and Burnside on the 17th, the former 
succeeding in taking some important ground. 

The movement of Hancock was designed to carry 
the four lines of works of the enemy outside the city, 
drive the Confederates into Petersburg, and, if possible, 
capture the town. On this, ” Bunker-hill Bay,” writes 
one of the old Sixth Corps, which was then part of 
Hancock’s command, ” General Hancock formed his 
troops, in a piece of wood, between two forts, in such 
a way, and at such a point, that the enemy had no idea 
of what he was doing. Just as night was falling he 
led us out on the charge. Instead of charging either 
of the two forts, he led us on a dead run right between 
them. When on the other side he deployed his troops, 
and efiected the capture of both. The enemy was so sur¬ 
prised that we met with little resistance. Then we 
made a gallant charge on the second line, and after a 
sharp fight secured it. Then the third line was 
stormed, and though the battle was now severe, we 
were successful. At the fourth line, however, we were 
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now had to pay by a brief retirement from the com¬ 
mand of his corps. 

On the 27th of June, however, he again took com¬ 
mand, and participated in the operations before Peters¬ 
burg until July 26, when he crossed to the north side 
of the James Eiver, with his corps and a division of 
cavalry, and assaulted the enemy’s lines at Deep Bot¬ 
tom, capturing the outer works, two hundred prison¬ 
ers, several stands of colors, and four pieces of 
artillery. 

It was while Hancock was engaged in these opera¬ 
tions that General Burnside conceived and put in execu¬ 
tion the idea of capturing the defences of Petersburg 
by assault after the demoralization consequent upon the 
explosion of a mine, through the breach forrtied by 
which an assaulting column could push forward and 
sw’eep the enemy right and left. The hour for the 
explosion was fixed at half-past four on the morning of 
July 30; and, as if to give chances to fate, Burnside 
decided the choice of the assaulting division by casting 
lots, or, as Grant expressed it, by "pulling straws or 
tossing coppers.” 

Hancock had just returned from his fortunate expe¬ 
dition to Deep Bottom, and was not concerned in the 
affair in any way. The match was applied to the 
mine at the hour appointed; but, owing to a defect in 
the fuse, the mine failed to explode. A second attempt 
succeeded, at about fifteen minutes before five o’clock 
in the morning. The effect produced is described as 
showing a solid mass of earth, through which the 
exploding powder blazed like lightning playing in a 
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forward to the crest, when there was no fire of eon- 

sequence from the enemy; third, no proper 
ment of engineer ^officers and working parties, £txicl of 
materials and tools for their use, in the Ninth Cox^ps • 
fourth, that some parts of the assaulting column q Were 
not properly led; fifth, the want of a comjpeteiit: oora- 
mon head at the scene of the assault, to direct 
as occurrences should demand. 

But, while the causes of the mine fiasco before looters- 
burg may be differently judged by experts, the ordiixnry 
non-professional mind will always incline to the l^cilief 
that it failed because a soldier of Hancock’s i^ag-xietic 
presence, quick perception, and instant action wa.s not 
the director and the leader of the assault. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

About Petersburg.Hancock Commands at Deep Bottom.—Pro¬ 
motion to be Brigadier-General in the Eegular Army— His Horse 
shot under him at Reams’ Station. — Battle of the Boydton Plank 
Road, — Recruiting a Veteran Corps. — Brevet Major-General for 
Gallantry at Spottsjdvania. — In Command of the Middle Military 
Division when Lee Surrenders and the Confederacy collapses. 

On the 12th of August, 1864, Hancock was promoted 
another long step in the regular army, his commission 
as Brigadier-General being issued to him on that date. 
The same day he was ordered to take command of the 
first of the several expeditions which Grant made 
against the enemy from his position before Petersburg. 
On this expedition Genei^al Hancock’s force consisted 
of his own Second Corps, the Tenth Corps, and Gen¬ 
eral Gregg’s division of Cavalry. The movement was 
made against the enemy at Deep Bottom, where the 
Confederates were met in largely superior force, and 
General Hancock returned with several hundred pris¬ 
oners and several stands of colors. Hancock returned 
to his camp before Petersburg on the 21st, after a very 
fatiguing march, and was immediately ordered to un¬ 
dertake the work of tearing up the railroad track to 
Reams’ Station. This occupied the time until the 25th, 
when the enemy approached in strong force to prevent 
further destruction of the line. 

Hancoefe met the assault with firmness and with per- 
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sistent bravery, although against tremendous odds. 
spite of the fact that the support for which he 
graphed did not reach him, he held the ground valiaiatly 
through the day, being, as usual, on horseback among- 
his troops, cheering and inspiring them, and again, nar¬ 
rowly escaped death, having his horse shot under laim. 
Both armies had enough of it during the day, and. 
simultaneously withdrew after dark. 

After the loss of the Weldon Bailroad Lee’s depeind— 
ence was largely upon the Boydton j)lank road, from 
which Hancock was instructed to drive the Confeder¬ 
ates. The expedition was only partially successfnl, 
the support not being what it should have been ; Lnt 
the brilliancy of Hancock’s repulse of the great assault; 
of the enemy, and the skill with which he handled the 
force under his command, elicited expressions of admi¬ 
ration even from Grant himself. 

The battle of Boydton plank road was the last that 
General Hancock fought with his gallant Second Corps . 
He had been, a sick man during all this campaign. 
When not on active fighting duty, he was in the hands 
of the surgeonsand even when on the march and in 
the battle, his wound had to be dressed daily, and 
almost as frequently pieces of the splintered bone wei'e 
removed by the surgeons. It was his indomitahle 
spirit that kept him up. 

But, great as was the value of his services in the 
field, his country had yet greater need of him in anothex' 
department of patriotic duty. 

There were then many veteran soldiers in the country, 
whose terms of service had expired, and the govern- 
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ment considered the best means of calling into the hold 
this desirable clement. Veteran soldiers, having been 
once honorably discharged, hesitated to re-enter the 
sendee in regiments recruited since their own enlist¬ 
ments; so it was thought advisable to raise a corps 
which should consist of veterans alone. The man to 
whom the President first looked was, in regard both to 
the length and severity of his service, the chief of all 
the veteran general officers of the army ; and that man 
was General Hancock. 

So Hancock was ordered, on the 26th of November, 
1864, to report at Washington and undertake the 
organization of this veteran corps. It was determined 
to'^make this corps fifty thousand strong ; and it w.‘i.s 
ver^- justly believed that, with Hancock at the head of 
this organization, the old soldiers would at once fiock 
to the standard, and the force be recruited in the short¬ 
est possible time. This idea proved a correct one. 

But this corps of veterans was destined never to bo 
called into action. Events were marching fast, and 
Hancock’s sword could not be spared from the field in 
the last terrible struggle for the extinction of the Con¬ 
federate army. So he was again ordered to the front, 
in command of the Middle Military Division, Fob. 27, 
1865, and made his headquarters at Winchester, the 
division embracing the departments of West Viiginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington, and the force under his 
command including the Army of the Shenandoah, 
amounting to nearly one hundred thousand men of all 
arms. 

V\ ith this force it was expected a decisive blow, 
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in one direction or the other, would l>e Btruek, and 
General ILincock was under orders to n^mly to 
move at a few houns’ nolire, eitlier on liViu*hhur^^, to 
co-oporato with the Army of the Potonuie, or to take 
transports for the soulliern t‘oast to i^o-opm-ute witli 
General Sherman, as the exigtmeies of tlie eiuapiii^oi 
should demand. Ikit the end (ainu^ sooner tlniu was 
anticipated. Lee’s defen(‘e of Petcu’sbur^ iHjllapsiHl, 
and the surrender of his <Ua'imut<sl, ra]Lr<i:ed* and 
hungry, but bravely ptu'sistcait tr<H>ps, was made at 
Appomattox C'ourt-llouse, April 9, INtifn 

About a month hefon^ this, on the 13th of March, (ien- 
oral Hancock had received further otihdal rec<»giution 
of his services in the form of a brevet to iMajor-(}eiuu*aI- 
shii) in the reguhir army, given for gallant and meri¬ 
torious services at the battle of Hpottsyh'aniad* 

The sketch of Oeneml Hancock’s military Hc*rvicH*s 
during the active period of the liebellion i‘anmd la^ lad- 
ter closed than with the following picturt^ of him, as a 
man and as a commander, by one wlm knew and 
served under him : — 

‘‘General Hancock appears the very heau ideal of tla^ sob 
dier. His iigure is tall and llnely shaped. His eyt* is clear, 
blue, inquiring, lH*niguant in repose, but inspiring in ilangcr 
and in earneHtiu^ss. In manners, no man ever surpassed hinu 
He is the einbodimeut of knightly courtimy, yet his tltguity is 
of the simple reiaililiean type that remimls one i»f the Ideal 
CiuchmatUH, No young oHkcu*, with apprehensions, fur the 
lirst time, ever rtqiorUal to him and went a%¥ay with any 
other feeling than that Hancock was the maw he waiit4sl to 
serve under for Tde. 
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4 . . was always Idndliness itsflf. 
..Tohissubor<inates^hew^^^^ ooufidenco; nmd.> a n.aa 

; ir *,ue at his eas t Uo a.noinitr.l tn a 

, ..rk better of before suspected. 'I'liis was ..ue 

" “ '^"'^^at'secrets of Hancock’s success ou the lidd. 'I he 
TrffleSrs all felt that they had come in i.ers.uui! 
wji ttel c^imander; that they had made hi.a think 
w..;.brave, good, reuable men ; -cl.dieu the 


, . would rather die'than destroy that opinion. Ilaneuek's 
;:;V.K>f, on the other hand, was ^ot a thing t<> he 


on Lilt; — 

, He was severe in his requirements, an<I Kumetum-s 

;.ade his colonels and generals wish that they were anywhere 
under the plain severity of his talk. 1 c't after <h. le - 
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was tau-ht, the wound was at once healed by houu‘ at tent a au 

,o k-.iidfv and so gracious, that the object oi it left, at hut 
that he iiad really gained by the transaction. 

““ Thus be was to his subordinates. Wluit he wan hi'’* 
mipenors is a matter of history. No more loyal cxiHHiU.r uf 
orders ever bestrode a horse. There arc brilliant n^pulatioiH 
whose dead and living owners owe them to tliat lo^'al prr- 
f.>riii.ance of duty. He .went forward cheerfully^ willioni 
miiniiiiriiig or questioning, in the accomplishnuud. what 
was assigned to him, from first to last, willing to do lUiVtltiirt 
an ! be anything in the service of his country. Ilanrifek*s 
i>ivision Commander, that splendid v(‘.Uu’an nud Mtiile 
ijorn fighter, who was himself generally In hot watiu* willi Iiis 
tiJleia! superiors, Major-G-eneral ‘Baldy’ Smith said of llaii* 

‘ ‘.?ek : • He wms the most loyal subordinate I ever knew, lit* 
..Jways tried to carry out his orders in their spirit an writ in 
l » tile letter, and whatever he might think of tiuu 
rvveived them they became his own and a 
liiinselfd 
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CHAPTER xvrir. 

IlaiK^oek as a Commander.—Tim I*ovo au<l A<tmirattcni of Iih Hoi- 
diem for their Ooneral.—^* A Sohiier’H I>uty in and Figltf.” 

General Walker deaeriheH his Chnraetor nml llahitH. i’nwfer 
Hketelien him at WilliamHtmr^. -‘Mlentlmmm, w ith tho 

Bayfmet.'’"—Tlu^ HtaTt't of Hiine<iek'a Geniua. l‘he Invinrihle 
Heeoml CorpH. —An Ineident of (Jettynharg, 

Genkual II\xc<Kdv wuH a rommuiicltM* who Hoourinl 
not only tlio <‘onrHUnu‘<s htit the Iovt« and iMlniiration td’ 
bin tro(i|)H. Ih^ was o( sphaulul apjHairnutH% aiul <if a 
'Host inngnotit* luannor. IIo was, nuinsjv«a% syin* 
)athotic as WidI us strioi, kindly as woll ns storn, iiiiil, 
)6yond all, iiuprc's.stHl all who onino in t‘unlaot witli 
lim with his tli(n’ou*j;h onrnostnoss. %vns ntd n 

loldicr in his larji^i'st. (*onnnnnd wlio wotdd not dit^ 
inppy nndor Ilanoock's ap|)r(»vin^ oyt*; tluo'o was ntd 
mo who faihal to tool tho tdoolrio. f^hook whitdi run 
iirou^h tin’s wholo lino wlum Ilanoook nnlt^ intt» siylit 
n tln^ ludd of haltlo. 

Ono of (hoso wlio sorvod nndor him says: '' Ho was 
iiivorsally holovtsl hy his H(d<rn*rs. Unn'o was not a 
non fnnn a privnti^ !(» fln^ hi^ht*st <dfioor, that did ind 
linirc; him. I!(^ was ono of tln^ strioto.ni ili.^idplinarians 
i tlm army. Ono instama*. I remumdana In I ho fail 
* iHtii, during tln^ (amipaign of lanooln innl MrC hd* 
n, Iho oflicors and Hcddii*rs indulgcal in prtdty froo <lis- 
issions of tlm <*onc!u(‘i of tlio war on tho piart ttf tho 
Iminlstration. Ilanoock issuotl a goin^nd maloi\ wluidi 
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was read to every regiment, commanding that all this 
should cease. ' Our first duty,’ he said, in substance, 
' is to stop the Eebellion, not to talk. When the war is 
over you can criticise as much as you like. Until then, 
a soldier’s duty is to obey and fight.’ ” 

It was this strict conscientiousness, this unswervino* 

. o 

purpose to compel respect for what is right, which 
gave the foundation to the noble character of General 
Hancock. He was, first of all, true to himself, in the 
highest sense of that phrase. He could conceive of no 
deviation in the slightest degree from the straight path 
of honor for himself, and he could not tolerate it in 
others. He personified moral force as clearly and. 
vividly as he did physical courage. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker, who has had charge of the 
taking of the United States census of 1870 and 1880, 
was on General Hancock’s staff at one time during the 
war, and, like every one else who came to know him, 
was filled with admiration of the soldier and respect 
for the man. General Walker says of him : " General 
Hancock was an ideal commander. His presence in 
the camp or along the line was like an impulse which 
every soldier felt. It seemed to travel through the 
army like a great wave. It is needless to say that he 
was everywhere beloved and admired. It was impos¬ 
sible for it to be otherwise when one saw the force of 
his character and his enthusiasm and energy. As a 
military genius he was a tactician of great skill and 
adroitness, as well as an executor of energy and power. 
It is seldom that you find these qualities in one man, 
for it is generally considered as incompatible that a 
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sagacity which was almost cunning should be combined 
with dash and industry. General Hancock possessed 
both to a high degree.” 

At the breaking out of the war, that wild, dashing, 
and wonderfully versatile young cavalry leader, Gen. 
George A. Custer, was a cadet at West Point. He 
was a fiery young fellow, full of animal spirits, and at 
once applied to be sent to the field; this application, 
moreover, serving to relieve him from the unpleasant 
duty of appearing to answer before the stern profes¬ 
sors at the military academy for a madcap escapade 
in which he had then recently indulged. So he was 
sent down to General Smith’s headquarters in the 
Army of the Potomac, to make himself useful and 
wait for a more definite assignment. There ho fell 
in with General Hancock, and the two seemed to ap¬ 
preciate each other. Hancock was Custer’s senior by 
twenty years at West Point; but they had one clement 
of character in common which certainly attracted the 
younger man to the veteran. This was an utter ab¬ 
sence of self-consciousness in time of danger. In 
Custer’s case, this approached recklessness; in Han¬ 
cock, it was so combined with more substantial traits 
as to become simply one of the illustrations of his 
sublime strength of character. 

It is interesting to read some of Custer’s sketches of 
his experiences with Hancock, they arc at once so free 
and so fresh. One of these, left among his posthumous 
papers when he met his cruel fiite on the Eosebud, 
describes Hancock on the day when he had turned the 
flank of the Confederates at Williamsburg and awaited 
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events with the whole rebel army in front of him and 
a small brigade of sixteen hundred of his own men 
by his side. Custer wrote : — 

“ Hancock’s orders prevented him from advancing beyond 
the position he then held. The strength of his forces, how¬ 
ever, would not have justified him in proceeding against Fort 
Magruder unless closely supported by at least twice his own 
numbers. His position was such, however, that with a 
reasonable force at liis command. Fort Magruder, and conse¬ 
quently the enemy’s entire line, was untenable the moment he 
chose to advance. Fully impressed with the importance of 
the point he held, Hancock, as early as eleven o’clock, sent a 
staff officer back to represent the situation of affairs and to 
request reinforcements. The request was delivered to Gen¬ 
eral Smith, the division commander, who, heartily approving 
of Hancock’s views, urged General Sumner, then senior offi¬ 
cer on the field, to grant the request. General Sumner, 
anxious regarding Hooker’s position on the left, declined, 
and instead directed Hancock to hold his ground, but not to 
advance. 

‘‘ Again Hancock sent a staff officer, urging in stronger 
terms the importance of promptly reinforcing him in order 
that he might at once decide the battle by driving the, enemy 
from their works. From his position to Sumner’s headquar¬ 
ters, by the circuitous route necessaiy to be taken, was 
several miles. Hancock awaited the repl}^' to his second 
appeal with unfeigned anxiety. It came, and instead of 
acceding to his request, it directed him to relinquish the 
vantage-ground already gained, and which furnished the key 
to the enemy’s position, and to retire to the redoubt covering 
the crossing over the dam. It was two o’clock when the last 
messenger arrived. 

‘‘ Those who have seen Hancock when affairs with which 
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he was connected were not conducted in conformit}" with his 
views, can imagine the manner in which he received the order 
to retire. Never at a loss for expletives, and with feelings 
wrought up by the attendant circumstances, Hancock was 
not at all loath to express his condemnation of the policy, 
which, from his standpoint, was not only plainly unnecessary, 
but, in the end, must prove disastrous. His was a difficult 
position to occupy, so far as he personally was concerned. 
After receiving the order to withdraw, rendered more impera¬ 
tive from the fact of its being a reply to his request for 
SLuthorit}’ and troops to enable him to advance, his first duty 
as a soldier was to obey. His judgment rebelled against such 
a course, and urged him to remain and make one more effort 
to secure the adoption of his views. The responsibility was 
great; but he assumed it, trusting to events to justify his 
course. Another staff officer was sent back, bearing a most 
urgent appeal from Hancock for assistance, and more fully 
explaining the importance of his position. Taking out his 
watch. Hancock, in convci'sation with the writer, remarked, 

‘ It is now two o’clock. I shall wait till, four; if no reply 
reaches me from headquarters, I will then withdraw.’ 

‘‘ The moments flew by till an hour had elapsed since the 
departure of the last messenger, and still no reply from head¬ 
quarters. Hancock’s impatience, of which he has ever scorned 
to have an inexhaustible supply, increased with each passing- 
moment. But little was going on in his front save the usual 
shaq^shooting between skirmishers at long range; each 
discharge of a musket seemed to add to the anxiety of him 
whose imperturbability has never rendered him remarkable. 

A fourth staff officer was despatched at a gallop to 
hasten, if possible, the expected and long-hoped-for message 
from ‘ Old Bull,’ as General Sumner was familiarly termed by 
the entire army. Messenger after messenger was ordered 
upon this errand, until the hour-hand marked the hour of 
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four, and still no orders came. It was hard for the young 
brigade commander to relinquish the victory which he justly 
believed was within Ms grasp. He had said he would with¬ 
draw at four o'clock, but when the hour arrived it found him 
still anxious and eager to carry out his first plan of battle, 
and, with a faltering hope, he said, ‘ I will wait a half hour 
longer; if no orders reach me during that time, I must 
retire.' 

“He was then without a staff officer, — aids, adjutant- 
general, and all having been hurried back for orders and 
reinforcements." 

There is a pecular charm in getting such a glimpse 
of the '' superb Hancock ” as this sketch affords, drawn 
by a young trooper who regarded less the dignity than 
the fun of every situation, and who pictures Hancock 
not as a demi-god, but as very much a man. 

We all know what was the outcome of Hancock’s 
anxious waiting behind the Confederate works at Wil¬ 
liamsburg. Keinforcements did not come, and he had 
to meet alone the charge of Longstreet’s and Early’s 
troops. But Custer describes it in such an entertaining 
way, throwing such strong side-lights on Hancock’s 
feelings and actions at this time, that we reproduce his 
story:— 

“The enemy were advancing rapidly and confidently. 
Hancock, deprived of the assistance of every member of his 
own staff, none having returned from the division commander, 
busied himself by riding along the line encouraging his men 
and urging them to do their duty in the fast approaching 
struggle. ‘ Aim low, men—aim low,’ was Ms oft-repeated 
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injunction; and, ‘ Do not be in a hurry to fire until they come 
nearer/ 

Although the enemy had advanced nearly a thousand 
yards across an open and nearly level plain, within easy 
range of the guns of Hancock’s men, the latter permitted 
them to approach undisturbed. 

‘‘Hancock, realizing to the fullest extent his precarious 
situation, strove in every possible manner to inspire his troops 
with confidence. To him the coming contest was destined 
to become more than an ordinary victory or defeat: if the 
former, all would be well, and no unhappy criticisms would 
follow him ; if defeat—and defeat under the circumstances im¬ 
plied the loss or capture of most if not^11 of his command— 
then death upon the battle-field was far preferable, to the sensi¬ 
tive and high-minded soldier, to the treatment which would be 
meted out to him who, in violation of positive orders had 
repeatedly declined to withdraw his command, but had re¬ 
mained until obedience was no longer practicable, and his 
command was threatened with annihilation. It was prob¬ 
ably with thoughts of defeat, and its personal consequences 
of a court-martial for disobedience of orders, that at the 
moment when the fighting on both sides became terribly in 
earnest, and the firing loudest, Hancock, galloping along his 
lines, hat in hand, the perfect model of a field-marshal that 
he has since proven himself to be, in tones which even the 
din of battle could not drown, appealed to his troops, saying, 
‘ Men, you must hold this ground, or I am ruined.’ It was 
but the utterance of the thought that was passing through 
his mind at that moment, and it neither checked nor added 
to the ardor with which Hancock deports himself in battle. 
His brilliant, dashing courage, displayed upon scores of bat¬ 
tle-fields since the one here referred to, has shown that he 
requires no personal motive to inspire him to deeds of heroism. 
The Confederates, with a courage which has never been sur- 
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passed by the troops upon either sidb, boldly advanced, de¬ 
livering their fire as rapidly as possible, and never ceasing to 
utter their inspiring battle-cry. 

“ About forty yards in front of Ilancodv s line, and parallel 
to it, was an ordinary rail fence. The advanced line of the 
Confederates reached this fence; and had they been less 
brave, or had they been the veterans of eithen* army, who 
four years later had been thoroughly schooled into the idea 
that breastworks and courage were almost inseparable ad¬ 
juncts in the art of war, it is probable that their advance 
would never have crossed the fence, but, protected by the 
questionable cover of the rails, would have made a stand, 
and from there retuped the terribly destructive fire their 
enemies were pouring into their ranks. The fence seemed 
to offer no obstacle, however, to the assaulting column, which 
still advanced, as it had started, in four heavy lines. 

“But thirty paces now separated the contending forces, 
and neither exhibited' signs of wavering. The Confederates 
were losing ten to one of the Federals; the latter, unlike the 
former, delivering their fire from a halt, and with deliberate 
aim. 

“ When within twenty paces of the. Federal troops, the 
fire of whose guns remained unabated, the Confederates, 
whose ranks had been terribly thinned, and who, from their 
long and rapid march across a heavy and yielding soil, added 
to their constant yelling since the opening of the attack, were 
much exhausted, now exhibited signs of faltering. The 
Federals, who but a moment before regarded victory as most 
doubtful, observed this hesitation, and gave forth cheers of 
exultation. Hancock, who had been constantly seen where 
the danger was most imminent, and who, with one exception, 
was the only mounted officer along the Federal line, saw that 
victory was within his grasp, and determined to resume the 
offensive. With that excessive politeness of manner which 
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characterizes him when everything is being conducted accord¬ 
ing to his liking, Hancock, as if conducting guests to a ban¬ 
quet rather than fellow-beings to a life-and-death struggle, 
cried out in tones well-befitting a Stentor: — 

‘ Gentlemen^ charge with the bayonet.’ 

‘ ‘ The order was responded to with a hearty cheer from the 
entire line, and immediately the men — no, the gentlemen — 
brought their bayonets down to the position of the charge, 
and moved forward to the encounter. The Confederates, 
already wavering, required but this last efibrt upon the part 
of their opi^onents to relinquish the contest. Not waiting to 
receive the charge, they began their retreat, which soon ter¬ 
minated in a rout. The Federals, less exhausted than their 
late assailants, were able to overtake and capture large num¬ 
bers of the Confederates. They also captured one battle-flag, 
being, it is believed, the first battle-flag captured from the 
enemy by the Army of the Potomac. One of the French 
princes serving on General McClellan’s staff, the Due 
d’Orleans, arriving on the battle-field at this moment, was 
made the bearer of the captured colors to army headquar¬ 
ters.” 

General Walker is altogether a different sort of man 
from Custer. He is scholarly, quiet, and exact — a 
complete contrast to the untamed genius whose red- 
silk neckerchief used to flame so inspiringly at the 
head of his troopers. But General Walker, even while 
giving a statistician's estimate of his old commander, 
shows that enthusiastic admiration burns in his breast 
as well. In continuation of what we have before 
quoted. General Walker says: — 

General Hancock had all the instincts of a staff officer in 
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regard to keeping up the discipline and the condition of his 
command. He might have been the inspector-general, for 
the care he exercised. Then he had a perfect passion for 
what is known in the army as ‘ Papers.’ I remember this 
from a very lively experience. Oftentimes, when I had 
worked twelve or fourteen hours during the day, and was 
nearly ready to drop, he would send for me, and for two 
hours longer he would keep me in his tent, going over a great 
mass of correspondence and orders. He had a love for all 
the details of the camp and of the march, and a capacity to 
receive and understand them. He was immensely particular, 
and a man who, generally speaking, paid apparently an un¬ 
necessary attention to nice points. Orders and letters must 
be written with the greatest punctilio and care, whether under 
a tree, in the rain, or in headquarters. He would do work 
that any other general would leave to his adjutant, giving a 
great deal of his time and personal attention to questions re- 
lating^'to' regulations, to breaches of discipline, and to the 
various reports, even though of a routine nature. When in 
battle he never issued commands from the rear, but was on 
the held in person. Even after he had given an order he 
would himself see that it was carried out. This was' not 
always the pleasantest position for a subordinate officer; but 
looking back now, I can see that Hancock’s almost invariable 
success was due to this incessant wakefulness and vigilance. 
He knew what he wanted, and he knew that a single word 
misunderstood might cause disaster to his troops or make 
him lose a victory. He was not willing to run any risks.” 

General Hancock was worshipped by the men of the 
Second Corps. He had come to the command of that 
corps with a record as one of the most brilliant and 
successful fighters in the army. The most inspiriting 
legends of the war embalmed his name. His presence 
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brought confidence even in the most desperate circum¬ 
stances, and under his command the troops realized 
that they were guided by a wise and masterful hand. 

The wearers of the trefoil badge not only believed, 
they knew, that nothing could stand l)eforo them and 
Hancock, and a story which one of them tells about 
Gettysburg shows that they fully believed the enemy 
had the same appreciation of the invincibility of Han¬ 
cock’s corps. This is the story: " When Pickett’s 
division made its charge, the Confederates only ex¬ 
pected to meet raw troops. They had been told that 
the Army of the Potomac was not there, but the Union 
soldiers were merely Pennsylvania militia and recaiiits. 
Two Confederate generals led the charge, one named 
Barksdale, from Mississippi; and the other, whose 
name I forget, from Louisiana. Over the two lines of 
the front corps the enemy charged upon us and came 
up the ridge. The Louisiana general, the monumt lu^ 
saw our lines, recognized the ace of clubs on our caps, 
and shouted : ' My God, boys, wo arc lost I Here is the 
Army of the Potomac I ’ The next instant he fell from 
his horse, shot through the heait;. The other geucu'al 
was also shot not many feet away. lie lived a lew 
minutes, and, as ho lay on the ground, Hancock wcait 
over to him, and, bending down, received the dying 
man’s last message to his wife, as well as a gold watcli, 
which, in his last moments, ho asked IIan(*ock to for¬ 
ward with the message. It was a scene which 1 will 
never forget.” 
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THE STATESMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 


>ck^8 Character.—How it Developed under the Influence of 
Career. — His Inheritance of Patriotism. — A Man of the Peoj)le. 
lis Strong Purpose in Life. — The Discipline of Army Service. — 
.rning to Obey and then to Command. — His Administrative 
lity.—Knowledge of Men and Things.—A Well-rounded 
L,racter befitting a Democratic Statesman. 


IEEE now approached a period of General Han- 
life in which he was to display another phase of 
grand character which has given him rank among 
foremost public men of the age, and which has 
red him recognition by the great constitutional 
j of the country as the fittest of its sons to take in 
.ands the guidance of the Eepublic. It was a fur- 
development of the great gifts of mind and of 
: with which the Creator had endowed him ; not a 
en or accidental phenomenon whose permanence 
1 not be trusted, or a spasmodic or emotional im- 
3, aroused by the occasion, to vanish when the 
ling cause should be removed, 
id here it may be well to pause and review the 
"th and development of General Hancock’s charac- 
as shown in his public life, up to the time when his 
try, grateful for his valiant services in the hour of 
to the Eepublic on the bloody field of battle, 
ht the benefit of his wisdom and his moral courage 
d in preserving the peace which he had conquered. 
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We have seen how, in the life of Hancock, the hoy 
gave promise of the man. He was a patriot by descent 
and by tradition. The blood of Eevolutionary ances¬ 
tors flowed in his veins. He was born on historic 
ground, with the memories of the great struggle for 
independence and the rights of man clustering thick 
about the valleys and hills and -rivers of his native 
country. And of these * memories his ancestors had 
formed part. The story of the hard fight of the poor 
colonists for freedom and for local self-government was 
his story; the legacy left him by those of his name 
and his blood who had battled and suflfered by«the side 
of Washington. 

Further than this, he was a son of the soil. Neither 
riches nor a great name had come to him by descent. 
The honors which his ancestors bore were those of a 
patriot yeomanry, ennobled by intelligent labor and by 
an honorable performance of the duties of free citizens. 
He inherited an upright name, never tarnished by so 
much as a shade of falsehood or unworthiness ; a sound 
intellect, and a physical constitution well fitted to match 
it. The scion of the race of sturdy Pennsylvania 
farmers was, as a boy, one of the best products of the 
land. 

His early home influences fostered a proper and 
symmetrical development of his character. He had a 
good father and mother. They were poor, but not 
penurious. For the education of their children, no 
efibrt and no sacrifice were too great. They struggled, 
with brave hearts and earnest souls, and conquered a 
place for themselves and for their boys in the world. 
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Hancock was brought up amidst this earnest, whole¬ 
some, working life, in which labor was made cheerful, 
and a strong purpose moved every member of the little 
family to accomplish something for the common good. 
He learned to be helpful to others, to bear bravely what 
burdens came to his lot, to be true to himself whatever 
might happen, and to trust in God. 

The parents of Hancock seem to have bred in him an 
honorable ambition which directed his career very dis¬ 
tinctly; and when he left home for the West Point 
Academy he took with him a lofty purpose which found 
expression in earnest devotion to preparation for his 
chosen profession. 

And then how eagerly he embraced the first oppor¬ 
tunity of putting to the test the power which, even as 
a young lieutenant, he felt within him. His impulse 
to action was irresistible. He saw a career before him, 
and the spirit within him urged him forward to enter 
upon it and fulfil his destiny. 

Hancock’s character was such that whatever he put 
his hand to he must do it well, no matter what it cost 
him in labor or pain. As a youthful soldier in the 
Mexican war, he was eagerly first in the place of dan¬ 
ger. He was not only daring, but brave ; and the trait 
of persistence in what he knew to be his duty was 
strongly developed by this experience. 

Then, after a long interval, in which the youth grew 
to manhood and acquired a knowledge of men and of 
the ways of the world, came the test of the Eebellion. 

This found him on the western verge of the Union, 
amid a disloyal community, with scores of the brightest 
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and bravest of his old comrades going over boldly to 
the support of secession. Did he hesitate ? Not for an 
instant. It was not even a choice that he made. It 
was a prompt utterance of his inbred belief, that this 
government of the people must be preserved, and that 
his talent, his strength, and his life belonged to the 
people to save his and their priceless inheritance. 

Hancock was essentially and thoroughly a Democrat. 
It was his creed by inheritance, by education, and by 
the force of his instructed conscience. An ^Indestructi¬ 
ble union of indestructible States ” was what he believed 
in. It was that for which his ancestors fought, that 
which he had sworn to preserve, and that which formed 
the basis of the great Kepubhc. It was as a Democrat 
that he hastened to the preservation of this Union, 
gave his best energies, and shed his blood in its preser¬ 
vation. 

In the war of the Union, Hancock developed those 
rare administrative powers which made him the model 
commander as well as the brave soldier. It was not 
alone his dashing personal valor which brought him so 
rapidly to high command. Others possessed this 
quality and yet never rose. It was his solid character, 
his tme wisdom, which gave into his hands such vast 
responsibilities. 

In this hard school of war he showed that he pos¬ 
sessed a judgment of men and of means that was quick 
and accurate; that he had fertility of resource and 
readiness in execution; that he could rule men with 
justice as he could lead them with brilliant valor. 

And when it was necessary to stir the people to a 
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greater earnestness in filKng up the depleted ranks of 
our volunteer army, it was Hancock who was chosen to 
visit Legislatures, to meet in consultation with mer¬ 
chants and business men, to organize public meetings, 
and to present to the loyal but weary North, in an 
effective manner, the necessities for further effort. It 
was a mission as far removed as possible from the work 
of leading troops to the assault of a salient, and proba¬ 
bly no general commander in the Union army could 
have succeeded as did Hancock. But here, as in every 
field to which he had been called in the performance of 
his duty, Hancock showed an ability which conquered 
success. 

He, so essentially a man of the people, showed him¬ 
self in every station a ruler of the people by his native 
force, his wise judgment, his close knowledge of men 
and of things. 

Up to the point to which we have now followed his 
course, we have seen his character develop in strength 
and power, not merely as a brilliant soldier, or as a 
self-sacrificing patriot, but as a strong man and a wise 
administrator. He was soon to be called to duties 
which should test his statesmanship in the sharpest 
way, and prove whether his belief in the principles on 
which our Republic is founded was intelligent and sub¬ 
stantial, or misty and unstable. How nobly he proved 
himself, the records of the Republic tell. 
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CHAPTER n. 


Assassination of President Lincoln. — Arrest and Trial of the Con¬ 
spirators. — Execution of Mrs. Surratt. — Charges of Cruelty 
against General Hancock. — Mrs. Surratt’s Counsel makes a State¬ 
ment.—Also her Spiritual Adviser. — General Hancock’s Tender¬ 
ness toward the Unfortunate Woman and her Daughter. — He 
posts Couriers to Carry a Pardon. — His Grief and Anxiety. 

Beeoee General Hancock was called upon to assume 
those adnainistrative duties whose performance has 
given him world-wide fame, as a civil executive, he had 
to pass through an ordeal which tested his powers and 
proved his strength of character under the most trying 
circumstances, and in a period of the greatest excite¬ 
ment. 

His headquarters were still in the valley of the 
Shenandoah, when, on April 14, 1865, the conspiracy 
against the administration culminated in the assassina¬ 
tion of President Lincoln, and the grievous wounding 
of Secretary Seward. The whole people were never 
before so shaken and unnerved, even when confronted 
with the severest disasters in the field, as on that dread¬ 
ful Friday in April, 1865. It seemed to.most patriotic 
people as though the sun of liberty had gone into per¬ 
petual eclipse. A feeling of such universal fear and 
distrust pervaded the nation, that men looked in each 
other’s faces with the despair which comes over the 
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soul when nature experiences some awful cataclysm, 
and when there is no longer any hope for mankind. 

General Hancock was summoned at once to Wash¬ 
ington. The extent of the conspiracy soon became 
known, and the measures taken by him to confront the 
secret peril were thorough, and contributed greatly to 
allay the terror. When Hancock’s presence in Wash¬ 
ington was known over the country, as it soon was 
announced by telegraph, men said to each other, 
" Thank God, a man is in Washington now who can be 
trusted in any emergency.” 

General Hancock remained in Washington, by order 
of President Johnson, during the days of the trial of 
the conspirators, and until after their execution. He 
was military commander of the District, having under 
him about one hundred thousand men, with the Presi¬ 
dent and the Secretary of War only as his superiors. But 
with the trial of the prisoners, or with their watching and 
care, he had nothing to do. General Hartranft was the 
commander of the Arsenal in which they were confined, 
and he, as Provost-Marshal of the District, attended to 
the details of their imprisonment, and, after the sen¬ 
tence, carried out the execution of the death-penalty. 
General Hancock simply transmitted the order for the 
execution as it came to him from his superior officer, 
the President of the United States. 

There is little doubt entertained by unprejudiced 
men, now that the fever of excitement has passed away, 
that the execution of Mrs. Surratt was a murder under 
the forms of military law. But it is unjust to charge 
the blame for this horrible error upon Secretary Stan- 
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ton and his Department of Justice,” cruel and vin¬ 
dictive as the Secretary of War and his agents showed 
themselves on many occasions. For hack of them 
there was a terrible popular cry for blood. The cii- 
cumstances were peculiar. For the first time in the 
history of the American Republic, assassination had 
been resorted to as a remedy for what were considered 
political wrongs; and even the sober judgment of the 
people was shaken by this terrible development. Had 
Stanton been a different man, he might have restrained, 
or at least stood firm against, this loud clamor for 
victims, although it came with the most merciless 
reiteration from the party on whom he depended. 
It was, indeed, more the work of Stanton’s party than 
of the revengeful Secretary himself. 

General Hancock’s share in this tragedy was, as wo 
have stated, only that of ai spectator charged with 
maintaining the peace and order during the operations 
of the judicial and executive departments. And at this 
late day, it is only ignorance of history which can 
excuse such animadversions upon his course as have 
been made in some quarters. As a soldier, ho had a 
peculiar abhorrence of the idea of executing the penalty 
of death upon a woman; and while, of course, the 
whole business was entirely outside of his sphere, he 
yet did what he could, as military commander, to 
facilitate the communication of Mrs. Surratt with her 
counsel and friends, and .interested himself by advice to 
her daughter, and by providing for the quick transmis¬ 
sion of a pardon or a reprieve, which, up to the last 
moment, he hoped might be granted. 
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The counsel of Mrs. Surratt, her spiritual advisers, 
and the protector of her unfortuate daughter, join in 
warm praise of General Hancock’s sympathetic words 
and acts on this occasion; but the whole story is so 
clearly and effectively set forth in recent correspond¬ 
ence, that we prefer to let the actors in that terrible 
drama speak for themselves. 

On the 17th of July, 1880, Hon. T. W. Bartley of 
Washington addressed a letter of inquiry to Hon. John 
W. Clampitt, of Illinois, the only surviving one of the 
counsel who defended Mrs. Surratt, asking his state¬ 
ment of the relations of General Hancock to the sad 
affair. Judge Clampitt promptly responded, under 
date of July 22. This correspondence is herewith 
given: — 

Washington, D. C., July 17, 1880. 
John W. Clampitt, Esa., Highland Park, Lake County, Ill. : 

Dear Sir, — As 3 'ou were the counsel for Mrs. Mary E. Sur¬ 
ratt, on her trial before the Military Commission at Washington 
in 1865, and also were, as I am informed, present and cog¬ 
nizant of all that took place on the trial, and connected with 
the proceedings up to the time of the execution, permit me to 
inquire and ask of you a candid statement of the facts, as to 
the relative position and conduct of Gen. W. S. Hancock 
from the time of the commencement of the triaL until the 
execution; also, as to alleged acts of unkindness of the 
General towards Mrs. Surratt, her daughter Anna, and her 
spiritual adviser, on the morning or day of the execution; 
and whether the responsibility for the organization of the 
Commission, and for the trial and execution rested entirely 
on and was assumed by the President and Secretary of War 
and the Judge-Advocate-General; and whether, in the events 
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wMch took place connected therewith, General Hancock had 
any discretion or responsibility whatsoever. 

Your prompt reply hereto will be an additional act of yours 
in the cause of justice and truth. 

Very respectfully, etc., 

T. W. Bartley. 

Highland Park, Lake County, III., July 22,1880. 
Hon. T. IV. Bartley, 'Washington, B. C.: 

My Dear Sir, —Your letter of the 20th inst. is at hand, 
requesting fi:om me, as I was counsel of that most unfortunate 
lady, Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, a candid statement of the facts 
connected with her trial before the Military Commission at 
Washington in 1865, and relating to the position and con¬ 
duct of Gen. W. S. Hancock from the time of the commence¬ 
ment of the trial until the execution ,* also, to the alleged 
unkindness of General Hancock to Anna, the daughter of 
Mrs. Surratt, on the morning of the execution, and to her 
spiritual adviser ; and, further, whether the responsibility for 
the organization of the Commission, and for the trial and 
execution, rested entirely on and were assumed by* the 
President and his legal advisers; and whether, as to those 
matters which took place, General Hancock had any discre¬ 
tion or responsibility whatsoever. I desire to state in reply, 
that it affords me great pleasure to accede to your request. 
I was counsel for the late Mrs. Surratt, and took a deep 
interest in her case, and the important facts connected with 
the trial, —and its principal actors, because known to me, — 
some of which bear directly upon the inquiries contained in 
your letter. As the only surviving counsel of that deeply- 
wronged lady, and one who was present at each day of the 
prolonged trial, and conversant with all its details, my testi¬ 
mony may be of interest in the establishment of truth and the 
furtherance of justice. 
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The order originating the Military Commission which tried 
and condemned Mrs. Surratt, was from the President of the 
United States, and as follows, to wit: — 

“ Executive Chambeh, Washington City, May 1, 1865. 

“ Whereas, The Attorncy~General of the United States hath 
given his opinion that the persons implicated in the murder of 
the late Prcsichuit Abraham Lincoln, and the attempted assassina¬ 
tion of tlu^ Hon. William IL Seward, Secretary of State, and in an 
allegcul oonspinuy to assa.ssiuato other officers of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment at Wasliington ( hty, and their aiders and abettors, are sub- 
jet‘t to the jurisdietiou of, and hiwrnlly triable before a Military 
Commission; it i.s ordered: First, that the Assistant Adjutant- 
(Jencral d(d4iil nim^ competent military officers to serve as a Com¬ 
mission for Uii^ trial of said parties, and that the Judge-Advocate- 
Gemn'al proceed to pnTer charges against said parties for their 
alleged oOVnccs, and bring them to trial before said Military Com¬ 
mission, That said trial, or trials, be eonductod by the said Judge- 
Advocatc-Gcneral, and as rei^ordor thereof, in person, aided by such 
assistant and special judge-advocates as he may designate; and that 
said trials ho condncUul with all diligemeo consistent with the ends 
of* justi(a^ lh(^ said Commission to sit without regard to hours. 
Heeond, that Brevet Major-Gcmeral Ilartranrt bo assigned to duty 
as sp(H‘i:il Provo.st Marshal-General, for the purpose of said trial, 
and aitcmlamai iqxjn said Commission, and the execution of its 
mandates. Third, that the saitl Commission establish such order 
or ruU^s of procxuxling as may avoid unnecessary delay, and con¬ 
duce to Iht^ ends of public justice. 

(Signed) “ Andrew Johnson.” 

By Hi.ffiiil oixliTK No. 211, from tho War Department, 
. through the (iIIUhi of the Adjutaiit-Ociicral, a Military Com- 
rnisHiou wuk appoiuttxl to mecit at Washington, on Monday, 
the *iighfh day of May, for llio trial of David E. Harold, 
George A. Atzerodt, Lewis Payne, Michael O’Laughlan, 
Edward Hpangler, Hiunuel Arnold, Mary E. Snrratt, Samuel 
A. Mudd, and such other prisoners as might he brought 
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before it, charged with the murder of the late President 
Abraham Lincoln, and the attempted assassination of the 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, etc. 

The detail for the Military Commission by the President 
was as follows :— 

Major-General David Hunter, U. S. Volunteers. 

“ “ Lewis Wallace, U. S. Volunteers. 

Brevet Major-General A. V. Kautz, U. S. Volunteers. 

Brigadier-General Albion P. Howe, U. S. Volunteers. 

“ Bobert S. Foster, U. S. Volunteers. 

Brevet Brigadier-General Jas. A. Ekin, U. S. Volunteers. 

‘‘ “ “ T. M. Harris, U. S. Volunteers. 

Brevet Colonel C. H. Tompkins, U. S. Army. 

Lieutenant-Colonel David li. Clendenin, 8th Ill. Cavalry. 

Brigadier-General floseph Holt, Judge-Advocate. 

John A. Bingham and Brevet Colonel H. L. Burnett 
appeared as Assistant Judge-Advocates. 

The trial of the parties arraigned proceeded from day to 
day until its close, on the 30th of June, 18G5, without fur¬ 
ther general or special orders affecting the ^personnel of the 
Cominission, when the findings of the Commission were 
transmitted t.o tlie President of llie United States, through 
the Secretary of War, for his approval. 

On the fifth day of July, 1805, the President approved the 
findings of the Commission and ordered the execution of 
Mrs. Surratt, Payne, Harold, and Atzerodt, in the following 
military order, transmitted through the Adjutant-General of 
the army, to wit:— 

“ VTaii Department, Adjutant-General’s Oppioe, J 
“ Washington, July 5,1865. ) 

**To Major-General W. S. Hancock, United States Volunteers, Com¬ 
manding the Middle Military Division, Washington, D. C.: 

“ Whereas, By the Military Commission appointed in paragraph 
4 special orders No. 211, dated War Department, Adjutant-Gen- 
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eral’s Office, Washington, May 6, 1865, and of which Major-Gen¬ 
eral David Hunter, United States Volunteers, was President, the 
following persons were tried, and after mature consideration of 
evidence adduced in their cases, were found and sentenced as 
hereinafter stated, as follows :— (Here follow the findings and 
sentences in the cases of David E. Harold, G. A. Atzerodt, Lewis 
Payne, and Mary E. Surratt.) 

“ And whereas, the President of the United States has approved 
the foregoing sentences in the following order, to wit:— 

Executive Mansion, July 5, 186r5. 

“ The foregoing sentences in the cases of David E. Harold, G. A. Atzerodt, 
Lewis Payne, and Mary E. Surratt arc hereby approved, and it is ordered 
that the sentences in tho cases of David E. JIaroId, G. A. Atzerodt, Lewis 
Payne and Mary E. Surratt bo carded into execution by the proper military 
authority, under the direction of the Secretary of War, on the seventh day 
of July, 1865, between the hours of 10 o’clock a. m. and 2 o’clock p. m. of 
that day. 

(Signed) 

“ Andiiew Johnson, President.” 

“ Therefore, you are hereby commanded to cause the foregoing 
sentences in the cases of David E. Harold, G. A. Atzerodt, Lewis 
Payne, and Mary E. Surratt to be duly executed, in accordance 
with the President’s order, 

“ By command of the President of tho United States, 

“ E. D. Townsend, Ass’t Adjutant-General.” 

From the official proceedings it will be observed tlia,t Gen¬ 
eral Hancock had nothing whatever to do with the organiza¬ 
tion of this Military Commission, nor was he in the slightest 
degree responsible for its organization, or the execution of 
its mandates ; nor did he possess any discretion in the matters 
relating thereto in any degree whatsoever. 

It is true that the order of the President directing the exe¬ 
cution of the condemned parties was transmitted through the 
commandant of the military post to Major-General Hartranft, 
who had been designated by the President in Executive 
Order, dated May 1, 1865 (and above quoted), as a special 
Provost-Marshal for the puipose of said trial and attendance 
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upon said Commission and the execution of its mandates. It 
could not have been otherwise in leature and form, from tb.e 
very nature of the militaiy organization of the government and 
its regulations and rules of procedure. General Hancock 
was in command of a geographical Militaiy Division, com¬ 
prising several States, of which Washington City, where his 
headquarters had been located by the President’s order, was 
a part at the time Mrs. Surratt was sentenced to death. 
Being chief in command of that IMilitary Division, the ordei’ 
of the President, througli the ^Va^ Dciiartment, had inev- 
itabl}’’ to pass through him for transmission to the officer 
specially designated by the same authority (Ex. Order, May 
1, 1SG5) to execute the ma.iidates of the Commission that 
condemned Mrs. Surratt to deatli. 

It is a notable iaet that Brevet Arajor-CJeneral Hartranft, 
and not IMajor-Gcneral Ila.ncoek, ga^'e the verbal order of 
execution, alter first reading, while stranding on the platform 
beside the prisoners, tlui findings of the Military Commission 
and tlie President’s ordtn* of aj_)proval. 

I was an eye-witness to the execution, and assert these 
facts as beyond e-ontradiction. in. tliis General Hartranft 
performed his duty as the subordinate ollicm' of the President 
from whom lie had derived his powers as Special Provost- 
Marshal. The fimctions of Geiuu’al llaiieock were purely 
ministerial as the “ Gominandant of the Military Post,” etc., 
and not judicial, and he took no part in the execution. The 
act, which was performed in obedience to an order of the 
President, was not Ilancoek’s act, I)ut the act of his superior, 
having power to command. The President’s order for the 
execution of Mrs. Surratt was not tlie order of Hancock, but 
was the Ih’esidmit’a order, and was made on the responsibil¬ 
ity of the President. The respoiiBibilty of that order rested 
witli Andrew Johnson, and his ill-advisers; and Andrew 
Johnson is in his grave. 
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It has been suggested that Geu(‘ral Hancock should txave 
resigned ratku' than have l)t‘en the paHsivci luediinn th^-ongh 
which the ordtu* for (ixcanition was transmitted. Thoro can 
bo no weight in that suggestion. Ue was in command of" the 
post, and had many aiul divtu'shhul duties and respoinsilQil. 
ities to perform; and no soldier, no citizen in fact;, can 
properly avoid the p(‘rrormantH^ of his duty by deserting the 
post tx) wliic^h that duty bt'longs, on aeeonnt of the oixlox* of 
a superior over whom iu‘ has no control. 

No oOuun* of the army has tlu‘ right, to resign his com¬ 
mission at his own ph^asuns us i‘vt‘ry intelligc^nt citizen 
knows. HcMimy timder it, hut it numtius with the. g^o-vern- 
ment to acec^pt,, wht*u, wIkuhs and how it phuuses. The 24th 
pairagraph, Art. h, (d' the UuittHl States Ax'my Begulcttions, 
says :™ 

“ That any officer, who, having temlerod lus resignation, shall, 
prior to duo notice of the a(*c<^phmtH^ of the same l)y the jpx'-oper 
authority, and without leave, ejuit his post, or proper duties, -with 
the intent to remain ptwmanontly al)sent therefrom, slxa.ll be 
I’ogiatered as a deserter, ainl punislied as such.’” 

In this instance, Geiuu'al Hancock r(‘taint*d his posh and 
pcrfonmul his duty. 

As tiu‘, counstd of Mrs. Surratt, I c*an testily of my own 
knowledge, that he was dtH'ply moved in heu' I)ehalf, an<d dis- 
tresstnl on lu‘r aceouiit. Ah to thc^ point, wludher, on the 
morning of th(‘ I'xtuaition of Mrs. Snrra.t.t, lu^ ndiised Ixcr the 
privik‘ge of having, the spiritual eousolation of her religion, 
l)y demying inu’ the assistamH* of a pric‘st, this charge X know 
to be untrue, and it is olleetually refuUHl by the testimony of 
the Eov. J. A. WalttT, htu' Hjjiritual advisevr, which has come 
to my knowledge. T'his test-imony is in the form of a. letter 
addressed by Father Walter to General Hancoek, dated 
Washington, Nov* 14, lH7h, which has been pubUslied, in 
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which he completely refutes the charge. I quote a portion of 
his letter as follows, to wit;— 

“ I am at a loss how to account for this malicious report. I 
have always believed you to be too much of a Christian and gen¬ 
tleman to suppose for a moment that you would interfere with 
any one's religious feelings, much less in the case of this unfor¬ 
tunate lady for whom you showed much sympathy. Duty which 

I owe to truth, and strict justice to you, compel me to deny these 
false charges, and exonerate you from all blame.” 

In corroboration of the foregoing explicit statement of 
Rev. J. A. Walter, I can add my own testimony establishing 
the fact of tlic presence of her spiritual advisers ; as on the 
morning of the execution, and just previous to that terrible 
event, when I came to bid her Good-by,” and pressed her 
hand in parting, it was in the presence of Fathers Walter and 
Wiget, whost'. holy serenity seemed to fill her cell with a 
heavenly light. 

As to the charge that General Hancock refused to obey 
the writ of l.ui])eas corpus, sued out by me as the counsel of 
M'rs. Surratt before Judge Wylie, I know this to be ^wholly 
groundless. The records of the Court show that on the 
.morning of tlie execution, upon proper application, at the 
earl^' liour of two o’clock, Judge Wylie with characteristic 
firmness issued the writ of habeas corpus, orderiug the Com¬ 
mandant of tlui Military District in which she was confined 
to produce the body of Mrs. Surratt in his Court at ten 
o’clock (the hour of execution having been named in the 
order as b(d.ween ten a. m. and two o’clock p. m. of the 
Bam(‘. <lay). Tliis writ was by me handed to the Marshal of 
the District of Columbia, at a very early hour iu the morning. 

II is a fact sustained by the records of the Court, that Gen¬ 
eral Hancock appeared in obedience to that summons before 
his Honor Judge Wylie, accompanied by the Attorney-Gen- 
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eral of tUo Umtod St4iU‘s, who, ns thv rt'pivHt*nlativt‘ t>f tiui 
PrcBuleut, presiaitiMl to Wjlit* tlu* iulhoviii^* n*turu, 

which wan uu exc‘('utivt‘ta’der su.spcuding the writ of luiijcan 
corpuH, to wit:— 


‘CMxKCiTivi; OiO'H'i:, .luly 7, IHlifi, U oVluck, A. M. 
“To Majoii-Gi:nkii.\i« W. S. Hancmhuv, c’lHunmiuliiH’:, < 0*.: 

“ I, Aiulrinv ,hiliusuii» i/n^suh’ut nf tho Uuh«ul States, do !icrt*hy 
dedans that tlic writ of haheas tsirpiH lias hreu luna-tidure hh.h- 
pended iu such t*ascH as this; and ! <!<» hrrcijy cspoc^ially 
this writ, and <liri‘ct tliat y<»u |ir'U*e(*d to cxciuitc the (»rdcr iicri'to- 
fort^ ij^iveu, upon the juilj^^nn-ut of iho Military <‘oJumis.Hion, and 
you will ^'ivc tins ordtu* in return t«» this writ. 

(Si^iifneil) “ ANOunw .hutNHttH, ITcHulent.** 

It Is thuH HiHui ln>w IhlHc is the eharo;i' that tUuicml Han¬ 
cock rtd’tmtHl to tiic writ isHued by VVy liis Tlu^ 

very rev(‘rH<‘ is tlui truth. Not otdy ilitl In* obey the writ, so 
far as he wan {H*rmitti‘d to do ho, thiiH HulHU’dituitiin^ (In' 
military to the civil powi'r of tin* g'ovtumiucnt , but so prompt 
and clear wan tlu! pi‘rft>rmanc‘c of his duty, iu tlic csUiuatiou 
of tin*, (h)urt, tliatdud^c Wylu* <'<»mplimcutcd turn <Mi Ids rcatly 
oI)cdi(‘m*e to t.ln^ civil nuthoritVi and diseliari^cil him tViun tin’ 
prcHU'HH hcca.uHc (d‘ his own iuahility to enforce the order ut 
till' (.'ourt». 

tJudi^i*. WyTu* ac(|uies<‘cd iu the suspeiisum of his writ by 
tlu^ !‘resid(mt, and dc<dim‘d to go any further. I bmeral Han- 
e(»ek\s appi‘urjun‘e Inddn* t-lu^ «ludgt‘ showed Ids respect fur 
the proet»sH of the (‘onrt; and it Ina'ame Idsdut) to pr<‘- 
Hcnt to the. Judge tlie order td' tin* iVesident siispmnbng the 
writ, and to know wlnd.lier he would submit to tu* rejeet tln» 
suH|Hmmon of the writ., if .fudge Wylie had said tliat In' 
would emisklcu' tlie questiou cd* validity of the {»rder suspeinl- 
ing the writ wlnm Wrs. Surratt wan brt»ught Indore Idin, and 
directed her to be brought igto Uourt, Cicnend ilantaiek 
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would doubtless have produced the body. But the Judge, 
complimenting the General for his respect for the civil 
authority, dismissed his proceedings here. There was not 
the slightest show of any disposition on the part of General 
Hancock to resist the civil process of the Court. The charge, 
therefore, that he refused to obey the writ, is without the 
slightest foundation in truth. 

No one can at this time realize the extent of the popular frenzy 
and clamor for the execution of the parties condemned; and 
Judge Wylie showed great judicial integrit 3 ^ in awarding the writ 
at all under the circumstances. Had the order of the Court ex¬ 
tended further, and Judge W}die insisted upon the produc¬ 
tion before him of the body of Mrs. Surratt notwithstanding 
the order of the President, General Hancock might then have 
l.)ecn chargeable with disobeying the process, had he refused; 
but no such further order was made, and General Hancock 
was dismissed by the Court from the process. What else could 
he have done ? While he acted under the orders of the Presi¬ 
dent, he submitted to and showed due respect for the judicial 
authority. 

The question asked in newrspaper discussions, why General 
Hancock was present at the Arsenal on the morning of the 
execution, is easily answered. The application for a pardon 
for Mrs. Surratt was expected to to be renewed that morning, 
and that on his own suggestion; and he deemed it proper to 
be at a convenient place to afford his aid in case of a pardon. 

I was myself on the ground and deeply interested in aU that 
occurred at the time, and I know the fact that General Han¬ 
cock afforded to Mrs. Surratt every kindness in his power, 
and was anxious that she should be spared by a pardon, and 
he hoped for it up to the very last. And when Miss Anna 
Surratt called upon him at his hotel early on the morning of 
the execiution, and asked him what she could do to save the 

life of her mother, he replied, that there was but one thing 

■*«» 
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remaining for her to do, and that was to go to the Presi<3[ 
throw herself on her knees before him and l)eg for the lii 
her mother.” She did not ask (hnieral Hancock to acc 
pany her to the President, nor could it liavc been expec 
as that would l.)c improper in him. And it was unnccess 
as her protector, Mr. llrophy, was with hm\ It has 1 
Btah'd that Miss Surratt thought his inaniuu* cold, 
language' to her certainly should convey any other idea, 
was at that moment in a state of great ptu'pk'Nity as to 
disposition of the writ of habeas corpus which had been se: 
upon him, and suspcndiHl l)y the Ihesident, and he liacfl 
litth^ time to make answer and return the saiiu‘. To this 
may he, ascanbed his serious man run*, taken for (coldness. 

'The fac.ts show that so (lec‘i)ly was (kmeral Hancock in< 
in matter, that his feelings h‘d him to believe it poss 
for the Pr(‘sidtmt to relent at th(‘- last moment; and ahoulc: 
Fresident so act, that the reprieve might not arrive too ! 
but b(^ borne swiftly on its mivsslon of mercy, (leneral Han. 
had couriers stationed at points from the White IIooBe tc 
Arscmal, in order that if a pardon or respiUi should bo 13 
by the Ih'caident, at the last moment, it should reacli its 
tination promptly and before the execution. This is tlio 
dcmcc of Gen. W, G. Mitchell, Chief of General Haiioc 
stair. 

This evidence is corroborated by the sworn testitnor 
Mr. John P. Brophy, now at St. Louis College^, N. T. , 
at that timci a resident of Washington City. Mr. Broplx^; 
a friend of the family, and after the imprisonment oi 
mother he befriended the daughter, Anna. On the inoT 
of the exexaition ho met her at the Executive Mansion ii 
hope of seeing the President, whither she had gone at th.e 
gestion of General Hancock to beg the of her mo 
Mr. Bropliy, who did all in his power to befriend the ka. 
ghrl and aid the mother in her sorrowfhl condition, andl 
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is a gentleman of liigh charactei', testifies, under oath, as to 
the humanity displayed by General Hancock towards the un¬ 
fortunate mother and daughter, on the morning of the execu¬ 
tion. The following are extracts from his sworn statement: —■ 

“On our way from the White House to the Arsenal, I 
noticed mounted soldiers at intervals along the route.” These 
were the couriers, stationed by order of General Hancock, 
to convey to him any notice of reprieve from the President. 
At the Arsenal gate, he, accompanying Anna Surratt to hid 
her mother farewell, mot General Hancock, who spoke to 
Anna, and, in a voice of subdued sadness, told her that he 
feared there was no hope of Executive clemency. I~Ie in¬ 
formed Mr. Brophy that he had, however, stationed mounted, 
men all along the line to the White House for the purpose of 
hastening the tidings should the President at the last moment 
relent and grant a reprieve for Mrs. Surratt. He also stated 
to Mr. Brophy that, should a reprieve be granted by the 
President, it might 1)0 directed to him as Commandant of the 
Department, and that he would be at the Arsenal till the last 
moment to give oifect to the same should it arrive. 

Mr, Brophy further states that he is “impelled by a sense 
of duty to add his testhnony to others in vindication of one 
who has been most unjustly assailed lor alleged misconduct 
of which no brave man could i)ossibly be guilty. That he is 
not a politician, but loves justice, and feels that he has done 
an act of simple justice to as knightly a warrior as ever 
‘ saluted with his spotless sword the sacred majesty of the 
law.’” 

And now, my dear Sir, I believe I have covered all the 
points of your inquiry in as brief and candid a manner as 
the importance and gravity of the subject demand. 

There are many facts connected with the trial and execu¬ 
tion which I have omitted as not within the scope of your 
inquiry. This much, however, is fully established: that 
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General Hancock was in no wise responsible for the organi¬ 
zation of the Military Ck>uuiiissiou that condemned Mrs. Sur¬ 
ratt to deatli; tluit lier trial and execution rested enthely on 
the will and deti'rniiuat.ion of the President and his consti¬ 
tutional advisers ; and that General Hancock in all matters 
pertaining to tlu^ saau' had no discretion or res]Donsibility 
wluLts(>(‘vt‘i\ nor could Iroui his official position, have in¬ 
fluenced or eoulrolled them in tlu‘ slightest degree. He never 
attended tlu‘. setssious ol* th(‘ ('onniiission, but was busily 
engaged in IIk^ div<a'silied and c'xUmsive cares of the military 
connnand, which rc(iuir(‘<l his (‘iitire time and attention. As 
I attended the (‘onunission iwauy day of the trial, I know 
that hii was neveu' stum al>out tlu' rooms of the Commission. 
General Uartranft attended on the Coiimiission daily, and 
this he did us special I*rovost Ma.rshal, so as to be under the 
imin(‘dial(Mlireetion of tlic Presuleut and Secretary of War, 
iusteatl of tlie. iMilitary (‘onniuiudaut of the Post. 

In eouelusioiu permit a. siugk‘ refleetion. The trial and 
ex(‘euiion spoken <»r w(‘re demanded at the time by the whole 
lU‘})uhlieau })arty ; the intensity of the public feeling and the 
infuriatcal dematid for t he executlouof the condemned parties 
cannot now Ik* nadi/.ed ; and President Johnson, Secretary 
Stanton, and Judge*-Advoeate-Geucral Holt, who had the 
(‘utin*. (u>ntrol of the imUtta*, wen*, acting under the dictates 
of that political party, and simply cauTying out its imperative 
denunuls. How IminUiating to the intellect of the country 
the retlee.tion that, the sanui political party that had the entire 
responsibility tor tlu*. atrocious murder of that innocent 
woman, should nt)W, for mere political effect, attempt falsely 
and most wrongfnily t.o injure a brave soldier, who so often 
perillcHl his Wih to sava^ the Union, by charging upon him 
misconduct Ibr having in some wa.y participated in that act 
which that whole party demanded and approved at the time! 

For standing by Mik vSurratt in her terrible ordeal. I my-^ 
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self felt the malignity and vengeance of that political party 
heaped upon my own head for the humble part I took ; and, 
now, the attempt of these politicians falsely and unjustly to 
traduce General Hancock for a responsibility he never had, 
shows the utmost depravity of human nature. While their 
own hands are reeking with the blood of an innoeeut woman,' 
which they had demanded with fiendish malignity, thc^y B(‘ek 
to defame, for base purposes, one of the bravest hcrocvS of the 
war, by the attempts to falsely implicate Mm in the infamy of 
their own crime. 

Hespectfully yours, 

John W. Clamiutt. 

Nothing needs to be added to this very comprehen¬ 
sive and detailed statement of Judge Clainpitt. It 
shows not only General Hancock’s kindness of lioax’t 
and his unflinching performance of duty, but it illus¬ 
trates his reverence for and loyalty to the civil power. 
Even amid such excitement as prevailed al. that t hno, 
he recognized the supremacy of law, and yiedded to the 
representatives of law his prompt obculience. His 
course during this trying ordeal is a credit alike to his 
heart and his conscience. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Hancock again at the West.—He is Called back to take Command of 
the Fifth Military District.—The Stormy Condition of Politics at 
this Time.— Sketch of the Progress of Eeconstruction.—The Quar¬ 
rel between the Executive and Congress.—Military EuleTritirnpli- 
ant.—The South Divided up into Satrapies.— Sheridan Eemoved, 
and Hancock Called to take his Place. 

The hour was now approaching when General Han¬ 
cock would be called upon to displaj^ under circum¬ 
stances of peculiar difficulty and importance, the 
qualities of true statesmanship ; when the cause of pop¬ 
ular liberty and free government was to find in him the 
same dauntless defender that the cause of the Union 
had found. 

Until the 10th of August, 1866, General Hancock 
remained in command of the Middle Department. 
Then he was transferred to the Department of the 
Missouri, taking command there, August 20. Hex'e he 
displayed executive qualities involving nice tact and 
discrimination in settling complications arising between 
the returned Confederates and the State troops, tiere, 
also, in March, 1867, he commanded an expedition 
against hostile Indians in Kansas and Colorado. Dur¬ 
ing the same period ho also served on several import¬ 
ant army boards. He was then appointed by President 
Johnson to succeed General Sheridan in command of 
the Fifth Military District. 

Before giving the history of General Hancock^s 
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administration in this department, it is necessary to 
review the condition of affairs in the South and at 
Washington at that time. 

The great question which then confronted the victo¬ 
rious North vras that of the reconstruction of the 
Union. The Southern armies had surrendered and the 
Southern States were still unreconstructed territories 
under military government. It was apparent to all 
who had in view the welfare of the country, that the 
sooner these revolted States could resume their former 
loyal relations to the general government, the sooner 
would the ravages of war be obliterated, and prosperity 
to the whole country return. Various conflicting inter¬ 
ests, mainly political, but some of them arising in the 
minds of disinterested men, through fear of the conse¬ 
quences of too sudden restoration of the Southern 
States to participation in the Federal power, con¬ 
tributed to delay and tended to a lengthened probation. 

Under these conflicting influences, reconstruction 
progressed slowly. By the summer of 1865, however, 
all the lately insurgent States had governments of 
some sort that were recognized at Washington, and the 
impression prevailed that, under the policy of Presi¬ 
dent Johnson, they would soon resume their proper 
places as loyal members of the Union. Before the 
meeting of the Thirty-ninth Congress, each of the 
States in which provisional governments had been 
established had elected and inaugurated a permanent 
government displacing the provisional appointments. 
In all cases the ordinance of secession was annulled or 
repealed by the State convention, slavery was forever 
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prohibited, the Confederate debt was repudiated, and 
the constitutional amendment adopted. Further than 
this, the laws of the old code restricting the civil rights 
of the negroes were repealed. 

It would certainly seem that States which had par¬ 
ticipated, as States, in such a high office as the amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, needed 
no further recognition of their existence on an equality 
as to powers with the rest; but such was not the view 
taken by those who controlled the legislation of Con¬ 
gress. Bitter antagonism was immediately arou&ed 
against President Johnson because of his efforts to 

o 

bring back the rebellious States without subjecting 
them to the dangerous and destructive operation of a 
government through Congressional enactment. In 
December, 1865, the President had, in answer to a 
resolution of the Senate calling for information regard¬ 
ing the condition of the Southern States, replied that 
the rebellion had been suppressed, the United States 
courts restored, post-otEces established, and steps taken 
to put in operation the revenue laws. The late Con¬ 
federate States, he said, had reQrganized their govern¬ 
ments and were yielding obedience to the laws and 
government of the United States with more willingness 
and greater promptitude than under the circumstances 
could reasonably have been anticipated ; and in neax’ly 
all the States measures had either been adopted or were 
then pending, to confer upon freedmen the rights and 
privileges essential to their comfort, protection, and 
security. "The people,” he said, "throughout the 
entire South, evinced a laudable desire to renew their 
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allegiance to the go\wiuncn(, niuUo repair tlin uH- 
tations of war by a prouipi aiui eheerhil rtiuru to 
peaceful pursuits. Au abiding faith i> (Uitertaiued that 
their actions will confonu to (heir protessions, and that, 
ill acknowledging tlu^ supnunacv ot tlie (’oii^l itut ii>n 
and laws of the l-nit(al States, tluhr Itoaltv uill be 
uures(u*vedly given to tin' govei'nnuajt u leuieiiev 
they cannot tail to ai)pr(H*ial(‘, and wim^t' fonfering cao* 
will soon restorer tluan to a eondi!i(»n <»f pr<asperity. 
From all the information in my pos>e>.ioiu I am 
induced to <‘herish tiu'. lndi(*f tlmt seetitmal animo'Hity 
is surely and rapidly imaging into a epirit of naiiem- 
ality, and that r(‘pr(‘S(mtati(»n, <‘onneeteii with a proji* 
erly adjustial systian of taxation, will result in a 
harmonious nvstoration of tin* Stales to fin* Nutirmal 
Union.'' d'he observatiirns (ni wldeli Pre-adent dt»liU' 
son bas(‘(l this message to ( ongrt*ss were matle by 
(leiua-al (trant. and (ic‘m*ral Sehiir/, uim had been stuil 
on a tour through tln^ South lor this e>peeial purpthM\ 

But (Jongrt'ss laul a. " S(vhH-i ('ominillee on lieeoii- 
atructiou,'’ whose nu‘inlH*rs <|narrelleil among Uieiii- 
selves, and naturally (piarn'lled witii the President, 
it had been no {niqio.sc^ of (lie piditieians who reaiiy 
ruhal tlu^ wardcgiartimmt. duringtlm fair yeiirqinwaiiiis. 
it) bring the war to a sptnnly t‘loM% now it formed no 
part of the desire of these mt?n to st'o the woiiiiits of 
the wai* t'lostal up I)y a. prompt reeoiistnietion of itie 
lately rtdjtdiious States. 

The first obstruetlon plaetai in tlie waiy^ of reeonstrtie- 
tion was unnecessary diday in tin' ri*poii of this seleet 
committee. What ouglit to have oi’-eupiml Ihetn nti 
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more than a fortnight was made to consume six months ; 
and when the plan of reconstruction was at last sub¬ 
mitted, Jan. 22, 1866, it was only for the purpose of 
quarrelling still further over it. Meantime the Southern 
States were kept out of representation in Congress, 
although they had loyal men to send there, and one 
measure of aggravation was passed after another. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau had its scope and powers enlarged 
by Congress, until it became a monstrous political 
machine ; and then began the long contest between the 
Executive and Congress which ended in the attempt 
at impeachment. President Johnson very powerfully 
pictured the situation in his speech at Washington on the 
22d of February, 1866. ”An attempt,^’ he said, '^is being 
made to concentrate all power in the hands of a few at the 
Federal head, and thereby bring about a consolidation of 
the Kepublic, which is equally objectionable with its 
dissolution. We find a power assumed and attempted 
to be exercised of a most extraordinary character. We 
see now that governments can be revolutionized with¬ 
out going into the battle-field, and sometimes the revo¬ 
lutions most distressing to a people are effected without 
the shedding of blood; that is, the substance of your 
government may bo taken away, while thei'e is held out 
to you the form and the shadow. We find that by an 
irresponsible central directory nearly all the powers of 
Congress are assumed, without even consulting the 
legislative and executive departments of the government. 
" . . You have been struggling for four years to 

put down a rebellion. You contended at the beginning 
of that struggle that a State had not a right to go out. 
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You said it had neither the right nor the power; and 
has been settled that the States had neither the rigl 
nor the power to go out of the Union. And when yc 
determine by the executive, by the military, and I 
the public judgment that those States cannot have an 
right to go out, this committee turns ai'ound and a 
suines that they are out, and that they shall n< 
come in.” 

The conflict between the President, supported by tl 
best and wisest and most patriotic minds in the com 
try, and a bitter, selfish, and cruel partisan majority i 
Congress, continued to gain in intensity ; and after tl 
fall elections in 1866 showed a majority for the oj 
ponents of reconstruction a new departure was takei 
The famous Military Bill was passed. This bill declare 
that no legal State goveimments existed in the latel 
rebellious States, and that in these States there was ii 
adequate protection for life or property. These State 
were therefore distributed into military districts, an 
placed under military government. The first distrie 
comprised Virginia; the second, North and Sput 
Carolina; the third, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 
the fourth, Mississippi and Arkansas;, the fifth, Louis: 
ana and Texas. The President was to appoint a con 
mander for each district, and to detail a sufficier 
military force in his suppoxi:. The duties of the con: 
manders were, "to protect all persons in their rights c 
person and property, to suppress insurrection, disordei 
and violence, and to punish or cause to be punished aj 
disturbers of the public peace and criminals.” To thi 
end they were authorized to either allow local civil tri 
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bunals to take jurisdiction of and try offenders, or, at 
their discretion, to organize military commissions for 
the trial of offenders, and this exercise of military 
authority should exclude interference on the part of the 
State government. The district commander was made 
an absolute despot, the only restraint put upon him 
being the requirement of the President’s approval of any 
death sentence he might impose, before the execution 
could take place. 

It will thus be seen that it was within the power of 
the military commander to treat the inhabitants of a 
Southern State according to the requirements of a 
military code, and very many well-meaning peojole 
believed that such a government should be exercised in 
the States lately in rebellion, during the lives of the 
present generation, or until the men lately in arms 
against the Union had, by a long probation, brought 
forth fruits meet for I'epentance. On the other hand, 
it was within the power of the military commander to 
give full effect to the local laws and civil regulations, 
only using his military power where the reign of law 
and order had not re-established itself, or where the 
men, recently the owners of other of their now freed 
fellow-men, were disposed to exercise over the latter a 
power which no longer belonged to them. 

President Johnson, of course, vetoed this bill, as he 
did all the partisan and obstructive legislation of Con¬ 
gress ; but it was passed over his veto. In his veto 
message he described the power given the military 
commander by this bill as " that of an absolute mon¬ 
arch, his mere will taking the place of all law; it 
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places at liis free disposal all tlic lands and ^^oods in 
his district, and ho may disirilnitc* tlnan io whom In 
pleases ; he may make a (vriminal code of liis own, am: 
he may make it as ]>loody as any r(H*ordt*d in history, 
or he may reserve the jirivile^'e of aciin*^ upon tlu‘ im¬ 
pulse of his private, humors in (*ach cast* that occurs. 
It is plain that llio authority hen*, givt‘n to tiu* inilitarv 
olilccr amounts to ahsoliite dt*spotisnu But, to makt 
it still more uacudurahlc, the hill providt*s that, it mnv 
'"bo delegated to as many suhordinait's as ht* (‘hoost's tt 
appoint; for it declares that he shall 'punish or (‘ausc 
to 1)0 punished.’ Such a pow(*i' luis not bet*!! wit*Idc‘d 
in England for more than live hundr(‘tl yt'ars. It 
reduces the wliolc i)()puIation of the tt'ii Statt*s-— -al 
persons, of evoiy color, S(‘.\:, and <‘onditioii, and (‘vt‘r\ 
stranger within tlioir limits—to flu* most ahi(*i‘t am 
degrading slavery. No niast(*r (‘V(*r had a cemtrol ovci 
his slaves so absolute as this hill givt*s to tin* militar\ 
officers ov(vr both white ami etdorts! ]K*i‘sons.’' 

But when the hill was pass(‘d in spite trf llu'sc* ohji'c* 
tions, the Prcsid(*nt had no choiot* but to carry i»u! it.' 
provisions. Mo therefon^ appointtal ( h‘m*rals Schniitdd, 
Sickles, Pope, Ord, and Sh(*ridan to In* ooinmaiidcrs of 
the five <listri(ds in the ord<*r naim‘d. An alltanpt wa.' 
made to render tin*. ])owi‘rs confi‘rri‘d by this bill lc.s> 
despotic, through an opinion of tht^ A!b»nicy4 Jcncrai 
construing the a.(‘t; but {!ongr(‘ss a,t oma* passed an 
"explanatory act ” insisting upoii tin*, most radicid com 
structiou of the law. Tln*n tin* c*ontlict bi^camc niort 
bitter, and the President (lismiss(*d Secretary Stantfu 
from his cabinet because of his liostiUty to Wm Kxeem 
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tivc policy, succeeding in forcing Mm out after an 
obstinate and indecent struggle on the Secretary’s part. 
Then two of the district commanders, who had been 
most zealous in the use of the despotic power conferred 
upon them by Congress, were also removed. These 
were General Sickles, commanding the Second District, 
comprising North and South Carolina; and General 
Sheridan, the ruler of the Fifth District, comprising 
Louisiana and Texas. 

General Sheridan lacked the calm judicial tempera¬ 
ment necessary in one holding such a place. He had 
not the self-poise required to maintain a clear and level 
head there. Moreover, he was very much of a parti¬ 
san in politics, and his fiery nature showed itself there 
as in the battle-field. It was a very poor choice that 
President Johnson made when he put Sheridan in com¬ 
mand of the Fifth District, and the event proved the 
mistake. Sheridan lost his temper and his head, ruled 
the district like an autocrat, rode rough-shod oVer all 
civil law, and before he had been in power a fortnight, 
had gone far to reduce Ms district to the condition of 
a satrapy. 

• General Thomas was first chosen by the President to 
take the place of General Sheridan, but on Ms deciina- 
lion General Hancock was appointed. 
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OIlAPTFJi IW 

Hancock takoB Command of the Kifth Military Di^triid, 
tion at WaHluiijyjlnm^—S| h‘cc1i at a Scrimudt*.*-^'rh«* viiHf i * 

placed in bin HaiulH.—Abnoluto Knlcr givat Sijift i. liii 

Ope.iung Proclamaiiom*—The FamouH “Order Ntn 4tO* Jn«l|'.e 
Black’s Letter.—The Prineiplc»H of American Uberty IiihI ihnr 
AdvocatiC. 

It was under Hii(‘h tu'ealinrly derH%Hl(» and 
conditions of ))nblu‘ stadinuaii and of tin* cfovcniiiiciital 
dcpartincnis, that (bann-al IL*nico<'k was .siinmioinsl !<* 
the servi(‘c of his coiudry in a capaoily ulmrr tho calm¬ 
est judoainait, lh(‘ wis{‘s( patriolisiii, and fhc iih» 4 prat*™ 
tica.1 experi(‘iu‘e of men an<l of allairs was nerdrd. He 
proved e((ual to (he (ask of eanwimi; the Imrden <*f 
res|)onsil>i!i(y laid upon him. 

(iemn*al llaneoek was sumnnuHal to W'a4iin‘0»iii by 
order of the* I^o^sidcmt ^lssi^‘ninu’ Ifnn to the eitmmand 
of the Fifdi Mililary ni.>(rie(, Auir. ImiT. lie.* 
rtnnova,! of Sheridtm was stninn'l\ «»j»poa*d In tteneral 
(iraiit, who at tlmt (imt^ ha«l Ixam taken in hand t*v the 
liadieal Repuhlieans and put in I rainimf for I lie Pn 
dcv!U‘.y ns (lu'* <*andidalt‘ of tin* party wliii*h heliiwed in 
tlu^ as(*(‘ndaM(*y of military over eivil antln.*rit \ . lint 
t.he hi^h-handed proec‘t‘din<rs (d’tlie military roiiiiiiander 
in thc‘ Fifth Distriet, aJisolnltdy tivin'ridine* and ermliiiifj 
out all eivil uudmrity, had ert*atetl alarm miioiiy tliiiik* 
ing people who ladh'vcal that- tln^ war had lieeii Ibiiyiif 
to save the Union and not to net up ii iiiilitnry 
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ism; and they hastened to do honor to Hancock, in 
whose stanch principles and strict integrity they had 
the same confidence they had in his valor. 

They complimented him with a serenade on the 24th 
of September, prior to his departure for the South, at 
which he made one of those clear, straightforward, and 
manly speeches for which he is noted. Among other 
things he said : — 

thank 3^011 for this testimony^ of j'Oiir appreciation of 
1113 ’^ past services, and confidence in ni 3 " abilit 3 " to perform 
diit}" in a new and different sphere. Educated as a soldier 
in the inilitaiy school of our countiy, and on the fields of the 
Mexican war and American rebellion, I need not assure yon 
that in 3 ^ course as a District Commander will be characterized 
by the same strict soldierly obedience to the law there taught 
me as a soldier. I know no other guide or higher diit}". Mis¬ 
representation and misconstruction arising from the passions 
of the hour, and spread by those who do not know that devo¬ 
tion to dut 3 ’ has governed my actions in eveiy trying hour, 
ma 3 " meet me. But I fear them not. I ask then, citizens, 
that I ma}" not be judged in advance, and that time ma}" be 
permitted to develop 1113 ^ actions. As a soldier I am to ad¬ 
minister the laws rather than discuss them. If I can admin¬ 
ister them in spirit with due charit 3 ' to the governed and to 
the satisfaction of m 3 " countiy, I shall indeed be happ}" in 
the consciousness of a duty performed.” 

On the same occasion, Hon. Eobert J. Walker ad¬ 
dressed the assemblage, referring in his remarks to the 
known character of General Hancock and what might 
be expected of him. He said : — 

“And now, fellow-citizens, General Hancock is entering 
upon a new career; and although his new trust is military, 
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still in point of name it has its civil duties, and imposes a 
task of the utmost difficulty in its proper fulfilment. He has 
truly said his duty is to carry out the laws of his country, 
and he has said wisely; because a soldier of the Republic 
most truly defends a country when he defends the laws of 
that country; and, feUow-citizens, he will not be a judge as 
to whether the law is wise and expedient, or as to whether it 
be otherwise. His duty is purely a ministerial duty — to 
carry out the laws as they are written. 

‘‘The judicial power, according to the Constitution, is 
vested exclusively in the courts of the country. They alone 
can pass final adjudication upon the law and say whether it 
is constitutional or not; but when a law is passed according 
to the forms prescribed in the Constitution, unless it be 
arrested by the decision of the judicial authorities, the execu¬ 
tive officer must and is sworn to execute it as one of the laws 
of the country. But, feUow-citizens, while I am sure that 
General Hancock will execute the laws in a true spirit, and 
according to the meaning that must be placed upon them, I 
am also sure that he wiU do it in a spirit of charity and 
kindness.” 

With such pledges of devotion to the Constitution 
and the laws — welcome words in the ears of a public 
which had become too freely accustomed to have both 
derided as impotent in the presence of the military 
arm — General Hancock set out to assume command 
on the 29th of November. 

In the Fifth Military Department there had been 
some few disturbances, caused by the natural opposi¬ 
tion to the violent military rule of General Sheridan; 
and these, highly exaggerated in the reports of the 
partismi press, which was even then under a sort of 
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surveillance, had greatly excited the Northern people. 
General Hancock’s predecessor had not hesitated to 
^ make the military arm felt superior to the civil law, 
and to construe the power given him by the Act of 
Reconstruction as absolute and irresponsible. 

. It is safe to say that almost any civil governor, not 
to say military man, finding himself clothed with such 
authority and backed up with ample forces, would have 
treated the unreconstructed and unrepentant, rebels 
with the rigor which was expected of him l)y the party 
majority in Congress. 

That such was not the course of General Hancock is 
the crowning credit of his life. It is no secret that ho 
did not relish, much less covet, this command. His 
reputation as a soldier and a patriot was unsur|)ass6d. 
He had the gratitude of all classes of Union men for 
his great services in the field, and it was believed that 
the Southern people would respect and obey his orders 
as they would those given by few others of tho men 
who had subdued them. At the same time it was 
expected that so stern and unyielding a disciplinarian 
as Hancock, who always saw his orders carried out at 
the greatest personal exposure of himself, would brook 
no disorder, but would rule Louisiana and Texas with 
a stern and steady hand. 

General Hancock obeyed his orders, and assumed 
command of the Fifth Military District. His .first 
official act was to inform the people of Louishuia. and 
Texas that he had come to bo their Governor under the 
Reconstruction Act, and to let them know how hc^ 
posed to rule over them. He issued his celebrated 
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'' General Orders No. 40,” dated the 29th day of 
November, 1867. 

Probably no more astonished and delighted people 
could be found than the people of Louisiana and Texas 
when the purport of that order came to be understood. 
They expected to have, what they had had before, a 
military dictator. They expected to be governed by 
"'orders” instead of laws, and to live under a military 
despotism, instead of governing themselves by their 
own civil regulations. 

General Hancock informed them that he took com¬ 
mand in accordance with the orders he had received 
from the Headquarters of the Army, but that he did 
not propose to rule them by military orders at all. He 
congratulated the people of the South-West that peace 
and quiet reigned among them. To best preserve that 
state of things he proposed to let the civil authorities 
execute the civil laws. War he regarded as only nec¬ 
essary to destroy opposition to lawdul authority; but 
when peace was established and when the civil authori¬ 
ties were ready and willing to perform their duties, the 
military power should cease to lead and the civil ad¬ 
ministration should resume its natural and rightful con¬ 
ditions. He declai-ed himself solemnly impressed with 
the belief that the great principles of American liberty 
were the lawful inheritance of the whole people, and 
should forever continue to be. He declared that the 
right of trial by jury, habeas corpus, liberty of the 
press, freedom of speech, the natural rights of person 
and of property, should be preserved. He believed 
that free institutions, being essential to the prosperity 
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and happiness of the people, were themselves tlie 
strongest inducements to peace and order. He de¬ 
clared that the civil authorities and tribunals should 
have the consideration of and jurisdiction over crimes 
and offences, and should be supported in the exercise 
of that jurisdiction. But while thus recognizing the 
rights of the people, he announced, with soldier-like 
directness and brevity, that he should suppress armed 
insurrection and forcible resistance to law by force of 
arms at once. 

The Order No. 40, issued at such a time and under 
such circumstances, is so admirably illustrative of Gen¬ 
eral Hancock’s turn of mind, so sincere, and withal so 
judicious, that we present it here in full:— 

General Orders No. 40. 

Headquarters Fifth Military District, } 
New Orleans, La., Nov. 29, 1S67. 5 

1. In accordance with General Orders No. 81, Headquar¬ 
ters of the Army, Adjutant-General’s Office, Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 27, 1867, Major-General W. S. Hancock hereby 
assumes command of the Fifth Military District and of the 
Department composed of the States of Louisiana and Texas. 

2. The General Commanding is gratified to learn that 
peace and quiet reign in this department. It will be his pur¬ 
pose to preserve this condition of things. As a means to 
this great end he- regards the maintenance of the civil author¬ 
ities in the faithful execution of the laws as the most efficient 
under existing circumstances. 

In war it is indispensable to repel force by force, and over¬ 
throw and destroy opposition to lawful authority. But wben 
insurrectionary force has been overthi'own and peace estab¬ 
lished, and the civil authorities are ready and willing to pei> 
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form their duties, the military power should cease to lead, 
and the civil administration resume its natural and rightful 
dominion. Solemnly impressed with these views, the Gen¬ 
eral announces that the great principles of American liberty 
are still the lawful inheritance of this people, and ever should 
be. The right of trial by jury, the habeas corpus, the liberty 
of the press, the freedom of speech, the natural rights of 
persons and the rights of property must be preserved. 

Free institutions, while they are essential to the prosperity 
and happiness of the people, always furnish the strongest 
inducements to peace and order. Crimes and offences com¬ 
mitted in this district must be referred to the consideration 
and judgment of the regular civil tribunals, and those tri¬ 
bunals will be supported in their lawful jurisdiction. 

Should there be violations of existing laws which are not 
inquired into by the civil magistrates, or should failui’es in the 
administration of justice by the courts be complained of, the 
cases will be reported to these headquarters, when such orders 
will be made as may be deemed necessary. 

While the General thus indicates his purpose to respect 
the liberties of the people, he wishes all to understand that 
armed insurrection, or forcible resistance to law, will be 
instantly suppressed by arms. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. W. S. Hancock. 

[Official.] 

This order, so novel in the history of the series of 
military usurpations known as reconstruction, was 
flashed all over the land that night, and every news¬ 
paper printed it the next morning. It was received 
with delight by all who truly believed in the supremacy 
of the ideas on which our Eepublic is founded. It was 
hailed as the presage of a return from the anarchy of 
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war to the safe rule of peaceful law. The policy of 
conciliation and restoration, which the lamented Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln inaugurated, had received a serious check 
when he fell by the hand of the assassin. Andrew 
Johnson had honestly attempted to carry out the ben¬ 
eficent scheme which his predecessor originated, but had 
failed through lack of those qualities of intellect and of 
heart which enabled Lincoln to restrain party antago¬ 
nism within limits, and to carry his point, and still 
retain the support of Congress and the confidence of 
the people. It was a dark day for constitutional gov¬ 
ernment; and when, from among the military com¬ 
manders who had been endowed with arbitrary power, 
there appeared one who refused to exercise this power 
otherwise than in the support of and subordinate to civil 
law, the -announcement came as a beam of sunlight 
through the dark clouds that overhung the land. 

Judge Black, one of the ablest constitutional lawyers 
our country has produced, sat down and wrote as follows 
to General Hancock, when he read that now famous 
''Order No. 40 ” in the morning papers :— 


Washington, Nov. 30, 1867. 

My Dear General :—^This moment I read your admirable 
order. I am much engaged, but I cannot resist the tempta¬ 
tion to steal time enough from my clients to tell 3 "ou how 
grateful you have made me by your loatriotic and noble be¬ 
havior. 

Yours is the first, most distinct, and most emphatic recog¬ 
nition which the principles of American liberty have received 
at the hands of any high officer in a Southern command. It 
has the very ring of the Revolutionary metal. Washington 
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never said a thing in better taste or better time. It will 
prove to all men that ‘‘Peace has her victories not less 
renowned than those of war.^’ 

I congratulate 3 ’ou,—not because it will make you the most 
popular man in America, for I dare say you care nothing 
about that,—but because it will give you, through all time, the 
solid reputation of a true patriot and a sincere lover of your 
country, its law and its government. This, added to your 
brilliant achievements as a soldier, will leave you without a 
rival in the affections of all whose good-will is worth having, 
and gives you a place in history which your childi'en will be 
proud of. 

This acknowledgment from me does not amount to much ; 
but I am expressing only the feelings of millions, and 
expressing them feebly at that. 

With profound respect, 

Yours, etc., 

J. S. Black. 

Major-General Hancock. 

It was under such auspices that General Hancock' 
be 2 :an his administration in Louisiana and Texas. His 
first word was to proclaim the rule of law. 


CHAPTER V. 


Reception of General Order No. 40.”—Civil Government Re^nmes 
its Sway.— Hancock’s Orders Develop the Capacity^ of the People 
for Local Self-Government.— The Laws to bo Snstained by the 
Military Arm.— The Qaalihcatioiis of Jurors.— Disposition of 
Property by the Courts.— Sale of a School Section.— Registration 
of Voters.— Effect of General Hancock’s Orders. 

• It was on the basis of the principles enunciated in 
his " General Order No. 40,” that General Hancock 
began and continued his administration in the Fifth 
Military District. These principles are immortal; they 
lie at the veiy foundation of our system of free gov¬ 
ernment ; and it was with delighted wonder, that the 
people of Louisiana and Texas heard from the lips of 
one in whom they had expected to find a military 
satrap, these patriotic and statesmanlike sentiments: 
"The right of trial by jury, the habeas corpus, the 
liberty of the press, the freedom of speech, the natural 
rights of persons and the rights of property should be 
preserved.” 

They looked for a Csesar, and they found in his stead 
the expounder and defender of the Constitutional laws 
of the fathers, and the exponent of the rights of the 
free men who speak the English tongue. 

The effect on men so recently disbanded from armed 
rebellion, and now morose, soured, disappointed, and 
disposed to place obstacles in the way of any resump¬ 
tion of the old Federal relations, was electric. Louisi- 
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ana and Texas, for the time-being, moved forward on 
the road to reconstruction with brisk eagerness, out¬ 
stripping their sisters; and had General Hancock 
remained in command, the disorders which followed, 
the misrule and contention, culminating in actual 
anarchy, and rendering Louisiana at last a fit instru¬ 
ment for the perpetration of a great crime, would not 
have taken place. 

With admirable tact, and a keen sense of justice to 
the laws of the country, as well as to the people of 
Louisiana and Texas, he reconciled the differences that 
had previously prevailed, and which had had their 
origin in the abominable carpet-bag governments that, 
since the close of the war, had blighted those States. 
Instead of an oppressor, the Louisianians and Texans 
found in him a governor inspired by motives of the 
purest patriotism and of the highest justice. 

The general order with which he opened his admin¬ 
istration was a revelation to an oppressed, robbed, and 
humiliated people. There was everything in this ordei 
to produce a profound sense of gratitude in the hearts 
of those to whom it was addressed. Following it, 
came for awhile the blessings of peace and prosperity, 
and but for the fact that the administration at Wash¬ 
ington removed General Hancock from his sphere of 
justice and beneficent government, the period of mis¬ 
rule in Louisiana and Texas would have come to an 
end ten years ago. 

General Hancock maintained the purity and inde¬ 
pendence of the elections, refused to organize military 
commissions to take the place of judicial trials, and 
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would permit no military interference with civil admin¬ 
istration. The mayor of New Orleans formally 
requested his interference by military order in certain 
proceedings against the corporation. General Han¬ 
cock declined, on the ground that his interference would 
be unconstitutional, and could only be exercised in an 
emergency which did not, in his opinion, then exist. 

He was requested by the general commanding the 
District of Texas, to order a military commission for 
the trial of a certain offender. He declined, stating as 
his reasons, tljat, while the act passed by Congress ”for 
the more efficient government of the rebel States” 
made it the duty of commanders of military districts 
to punish distui'bers of the public peace and criminals, 
that power, from the nature of things, should only be 
exercised when the local civil tribunals were unable or 
unwilling to enforce the laws, a supposition which did 
not exist, a State government in subordination to the 
United States being then in the full exercise of its 
powers in Texas. 

General HancocVs predecessor had summarily, by 
military order, removed the clerk of a court, and had 
appointed another in his place. General Hancock 
revoked this order, on the ground that if there wci-e 
any charges against the cterk so removed, the courts 
were competent to take action in the premises. 

His predecessor had rendered the administration of 
justice inefficient, by instituting certain qualifications 
for persons to be eligible to do jury duty, such qualifi¬ 
cation being made by military order. General Hancock 
revoked the order, announcing that he would not per- 
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mit the civil authorities to be embarrassed by military 
interference. 

In December he issued an order prohibiting military 
interference with the elections, unless when necessary 
to keep the peace at the polls, as being contrary to law; 
and ho ordered that no soldiei's be allowed to appear at 
any polling place, unless as citizens of the State, regis¬ 
tered voters, and for the purpose of voting; but he 
ordered, fuidher, that the commanders of posts act 
promptly in preserving the peace in case the civil 
authorities failed to do so. 

Men, interested in civil controversies, in great num¬ 
bers applied at the General’s headquarters for interfer¬ 
ence, assuming on his part both the arbitrary powei 
to interfere and the willingness to do so. General 
IIancoc*k, by general order, again announced that the 
administration of civil justice pertained only to the 
regular courts, and that the rights of the litigants did 
not depend on his views as to the merits of their cases. 

Having l)ecn appealed to by the Governor of the 
State to remove from office the presMent and members 
of the police jury of the parish of Orleans, they being 
charged with appropriating public funds to their own 
use, General Hancock reiterated the principle that 
these were matters pertaining to the civil administra¬ 
tion, and should be solely dealt with by the courts. 

llio acts of General Hancock’s administration were 
simply the devclo|)mcnt of this fundamental idea of 
popular government: That the people must govern 
themselves through the laws made by their chosen 
representatives, and that the solo duty of the military 
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arm was to prevent interference with the operation of 
these laws. 

This was, indeed, a great change from the policy 
which had prevailed ; but it was a wise change. In-^ 
stead of accustoming the people to the sight of an 
authority superior to law, and thus breeding a contempt 
for law and for all forms of civil government. General 
Hancock taught them that the law was supreme ; that 
it was competent to protect them; and that it would 
be maintained in its supremacy by the full force of the 
United States army, if needed. 

Under the vicious system that had prevailed up to 
the time of his assumption of command in the Fifth 
District, the civil authority had been either utterly 
ignored or made a servile attendant on the military 
power. Hancock changed all this. He put away the 
power which was offered him, and proclaimed himself 
subject where he was commissioned to bo autocrat.. 
There has never been known a nobler sacrifice of ambi¬ 
tion to patriotism than that which General Hancock 
showed when he stripped himself of all the extraordi¬ 
nary powers conferred upon him, and elevated civil 
government to its proper place of supremacy, pledging 
himself to maintain its authority with his life, if 
necessary. Grand as were his sacrifices in the cause of 
the Union when assailed by arms, his record as the civil 
administrator at a time when free, popular government 
seemed about to pass away from the land, is brighter 
yet. 

The law under which he was acting as commander of 
the Fifth Military District allowed him, at his discre- 
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tion, to assume all the authority of civil administration* 
He could make and unmake judges and courts; could 
himself adjudicate cases of every description; could 
be, in his own person, the absolute autocrat of the two 
States under his rule ; or he could sustain the civil 
authority, and permit a free, popular government to 
be maintained, in which the rights of all would be 
acknowledged. He preferred to relinquish power for 
himself, and to place it where it belonged. 

The orders by which he carried out this beneficent 
change show so strongly the clear judgment, the fine 
perception, and the absolutely unwavering conscien¬ 
tiousness of the General, that we append a few for the 
purpose of illustration. 

The people of Louisiana and Texas had been so long 
accustomed to look to the w^him of the military com¬ 
mander for the settlement of all questions of law arising 
in the intercourse of man with man, and even in those 
larger matters in which municipal corporations were 
concerned, that they at once and continually besieged 
General Hancock with applications to settle this, that, 
and the other controversy, which belonged, not to the 
military, but to the civil branch of the government. 
Hancock invariably turned them over to the courts, 
with the information that w’^hatever the law decided 
would bo carried out, backed by all the force at his 
disposal. 

Upon his arrival at New Orleans, General Hancock 
found that distrust of the courts, and contempt for the 
civil administi’ation of justice, was largely caused by 
the unwise and arbitrary regulations, established by his 
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predecessor, concerning the qualifications of jurors for 
service in the several courts. He therefore at once 
revoked the regulations, in the order from which we 
make the following extract, showing that, from the first, 
he comprehended the situation, and knew that relief 
was to be obtained only by establishing civil authority 
on a basis that would command respect: — 


Headciuae,ters Fipth Military District, > 
New Orleans, La., Dec. 5, 1867. S 

Special Orders No. 203. 

2. The tme and proper use of military power, besides 
defending the national honor against foreign nations, is to 
uphold the laws and civil government, and to secure to every 
person residing among us, the enjoyment of life, liberty, and 
property. It is accordingly made, by act of Congress, the 
duty of the commander of this district to protect all persons 
in those rights, to suppress disorder and violence, and to 
punish, or cause to be punished, ail disturbers of the public 
peace and criminals. 

The Commanding General has been officially informed that 
the administration of justice, and especially of criminal jus¬ 
tice, in the courts, is clogged, if not cntirelj^ frustrated, by 
the enforcement of paragraph No. 2, of the military order 
numbered special orders 125, current scries, from these 
headquarters, issued on the 24th of August, A. D. 1867, 
relative to the qualifications of persons to be placed on the 
jury lists of the State of Louisiana. 

To determine who shall and who shall not be jurors, 
appertains to the legislative power; and until the laws in 
existence regulating this subject shall be .amended or changed 
by that department of the civil government, which the con¬ 
stitutions of all the States under our re]publican system vest 
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with that power, it is deemed best to cany out the will of 
the people as expressed in the last legislative act upon this 
subject. 

The qualification of a juror, under the law, is a proper 
subject for the decision of the courts. The Commanding 
General, in the discharge of the trust reposed in him, will 
maintain the just power of the judiciaiy, and is unwilling to 
permit the civil authorities and laws to be embarrassed by 
military interference; and as it is an established fact that 
the administration o:^* justice in the ordinary tribunals is 
greatly embarrassed by the operations of paragraph No. 2, 
special orders No. 125, current series, from these head¬ 
quarters, it is ordered that said paragraph, which relates to 
the qualifications of persons to be placed on the juiy lists of 
the State of Louisiana, be, and the same is hereby revoked, 
and that the trial by jury be, henceforth, regulated and con¬ 
trolled by the Constitution and cml laws, without regard 
to any military orders heretofore issued from these head¬ 
quarters. 

By command of Major-General Hancock. 

[OfiiciaL] 

Neither would be, as so many of the mibtary com¬ 
manders did, permit property and valuables to bo 
placed in his hands, or in those of his subordinates, 
under circumstances where ordinarily the courts would 
assume control. His hands were always clean, and he 
would tolerate no suspicion of dishonesty, and give no 
opportunity for it among those about him. So, on the 
16th of Decemberj 1867, we find him issuing an order 
revoldng one that his predecessor had made, and re¬ 
storing the estate of a citizen of New Orleans to the 
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control of the local tribunals, and ordering that the 
property be turned over "to the possession of the 
party entitled to the same by the order of court.” 

As a further illustration of the matters which mili¬ 
tary governors had been accustomed to decide accord¬ 
ing to their humor at the moment, thus breeding in the 
people a distrust of popular government and a 
demoralizing habit of reliance on the will of one man 
in power, there was the case of the sale of a school 
section in Avoyelles Parish, on which the people had 
voted, but which was sent to General Hancock for ap¬ 
proval or revocation. Ho replied, placing the wliolo 
matter in the hands of the citizens of that parish, just 
where the authority of right belonged. This is his 
decision on the question:— 

HEADatrARTEHS FlETII MiLITAllY BiSTIlICT,) 
Opfice of Secretary for Civil Affatiis, b - 
Neav Orleans, La., Bcc. 28, 18G7. ) 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Wood, Commanding District of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, La. : 

Colonel, — I am directed by the Major-General Command¬ 
ing to acknowledge receipt of a letter from Nelson Durand 
(forwarded b}' 3 ’ou), stating that the treasurer of Avoydlos 
Parish, La., caused an election to be held to ascoi'tain if the 
citizens of the township were in favor of selling a school 
section belonging to the parish, and requesting an opinion as 
to the legality of said election. 

In reply to said letter, I am directed by him to state tliat 
if the provision of the law were complied with in regard to 
advertisements, the manner of taking the sense of the inhal)- 
itants, and legal voters only were admitted t.o take i)art, there 
seems to be no reason why the action should be considercMl a 
nullity. It was not, properly speaking, an election, but a 
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way prescribed by law of arriving at the will of the com¬ 
munity as regards the disposition to be made of certain 
school lands belonging to the parish. 

The previous authorization of the Major-General Com¬ 
manding is not considered necessary. But if the sense of 
the people was not duly regarded (on the previous occasion), 
as to the foregoing requirements, the matter should be again 
referred to them for a free and legal expression of then- 
opinion. 

I am, Colonel, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

W. G. Mitchell, 

Bvt, Lieut.^OoL^ U» S. A.. Sec’yfor Civil Affairs. 

In the same way, when the Governor of Louisiana 
asked General Hancock to turn out of office the mem¬ 
bers of a police board, whom he accused of malfeasance 
in office, without any judicial investigation of the 
matter, General Hancock read him a courteous but 
emphatic lesson on the proper course for justice to take 
under a government of law, sending him the following 
communication:— 


Headquauteus Fifth !RIilitary District,'^ 
Office of Secretary for Civil Affairs, > 
New'Orleans, La., Dec. 30, 1867- ) 

His Excellency D. F. Flanders, Governor of Louisiana: 

Governor, — I am directed by the Major-General Com¬ 
manding to acknowledge the receipt of 3 'our communication 
of the 11 th inst., with papers and documents accompanying 
the same, charging the Police Jury, Parish of Orleans, right 
bank, with appropriating to their own use and benefit the 
pubhc, funds of said parish, and with being personally inter¬ 
ested in contracts let by them, and recommending the removoi 
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from office of the president and members of said Police Jury; 
and, in reply, to state that these charges present a proper 
case for judicial investigation and determination ; and as it is 
evident to him that the courts of justice can afford adequate 
rehef for the wrongs complained of, if proved to exist, the 
Major-General Commanding has concluded that it is not ad¬ 
visable to resort to the measures suggested in your excellency’s 
communication. 

I am, Governor, very respectfully, 

Yom' obedient servant, 

W. G. Mitchell, 

Bvt. Lieut.-Col.^ U* S. M., Sec'y for Civil Affcm's. 

Then there was the business of registration of voters, 
with which General Hancock’s predecessor had inter¬ 
fered in an arbitrary manner, interpreting the laws 
after a fashion which gave opportunity for fraud and 
for oppression that had been turned eagerly to partisan 
advantage. He promptly revoked the orders, abdi¬ 
cated the autocratic throne assumed by his predeces¬ 
sor, and informed the Board of Registrars that, as 
they were given full powers in the matter by act 
of Congress, he should hold them responsible for the 
■proper and exact performance of their duties. In this 
way he removed another obstacle to local self-govern¬ 
ment. Following is the order:— 

Headquauteks Fifth Military District, ) 
New Orleans, La., Jan. 11, 1868. J 

General Orders No. 3. 

Printed ‘ ‘ Memoranda of disqualifications for the guidance 
of the Board of Registrars, under the Military Bih passed 
March 2, 1867, and the Bill supplementary thereto,” and 
^‘Questions to be answered by persons proposing to regis- 
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ter/’ were distributed from these headquarters in the month 
of May, 1867, to the members of the Boards of Eegistration, 
then in existence in the States of Louisiana and Texas, for 
the registration of ‘‘the male citizens of the United States” 
who are qualified to vote for delegates under the acts entitled 
‘ ‘ An act to provide for the more efficient government of the 
Eebel States.” 

These “ Memoranda” and “ Questions ” are as follows : — 

[The Memoranda, being lengthy, are omitted.] 

Grave differences of opinion exist among the best informed 
and most conscientious citizens of the United States, and the 
highest functionaries of the National Government, as to the 
proper construction to be given to the acts of Congress pre¬ 
scribing the qualifications entithng persons to be registered 
as voters, and to exercise the -right of suffrage at the elec¬ 
tions to be holdeu under the act entitled ‘ ‘ An act to provide 
for the more efficient govermnent of the Eebel States ” and 
the acts supplementary thereto. Such differences of opinion 
are necessary incidents to the imperfection of human language 
when emploj^ed in the work of legislation. 

Upon examining those acts, the Commanding General finds 
himself constrained to dissent from the construction given to 
them in the “Memoranda” referred to. This construction 
would of course necessarily exclude all officers holding offices 
created under special acts of the State Legislatures, includ¬ 
ing all officers of municipal corporations, and of institutions 
organized for the dispensation of charity, under the authority 
of such special laws. Such a construction, in the opinion of 
the Major-General Commanding, has no support in the lan¬ 
guage of the acts of Congress passed on the 2d and the 23d 
of March, 1867, which were the only acts in existence, when 
these “Memoranda” were distributed. Since that time, 
however, what was before, in the opinion of the Command¬ 
ing General, only an error of construction, would now bQ a 
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Contravention of the law, as amended and defined in the act 
of July 19, 1867. 

The Major-General Commanding also dissents from various 
other points in the construction given to the disqualifying 
clauses of the acts in question, as shown by the “Memo¬ 
randa ’’ referred to ; but he will add nothing further to what 
he has already' said on the subject, because his individual 
opinions cannot rightfiilfy have, and ought not to have, any 
influence upon the Boards of Registration in the discharge 
of the duties expressfy imposed upon and intrusted to them 
by these acts of Congress as they now stand. The Boards 
of Registration are bodies created by law with certain lim¬ 
ited but well-defined judicial powers. It is made their 
especial duty “to ascertain, upon such facts as they can 
obtain, whether any person applying is entitled to be regis¬ 
tered ” under the acts. Their decisions upon the cases of 
individual applicants are final as to the right, unless appeals 
are taken, in the proper form, and carried before competent 
superior authority for revision ; and, like the members of 
ordinary courts engaged in the exercise of judicial func¬ 
tions, it is the bounden duty of the members of the Boards 
of Registration to decide upon the questions as to the right 
of any applicant, on the facts before them, and in obedience 
to the provisions of the law. 

Since the joassage of the act of July 19, 1867, it is not 
only the right, but the solemn duty of the members of these 
Boards, each for himself, and under the sanction of his oath 
of office, to interpret the provisions of the acts from which 
the authority of the Boards was derived, and to decide upon 
each case according to the best of his own judgment. 

The distribution of the above “Memoranda” was well 
calculated to produce the impression in the minds of the 
members of Boards of Registration, that they constituted 
rules prescribed to them for their government in the dis- 
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charge of their official duties which the}^ were required to 
obey; and it seems certain from various conimunications of 
facts in relation to the mode of canying out the registration, 
that they were so regarded by the members of the Boards, 
and that they not only influenced, but in point of fact, con¬ 
trolled the proceedings of the different Boards. 

In consequence of this, and as the time for the revision of 
the registration in the State of Texas is now at hand, and 
the duty of making the revision will, it is probable, in a great 
degree be performed by x^ersons who are members of the 
Boards of Registration, to which the ‘ ‘ Memoranda ” in ques¬ 
tion were distributed for their guidance, the Major-General 
Commanding deems it of importance that the members of the 
Boards of Registration, and the x^eople at large, should be 
informed that the ‘‘Memoranda” before referred to, dis¬ 
tributed from the headquarters of this Military District, are 
null and of no effect, and are not now to be regarded by 
the Boards of Registration in making their decisions; and 
that the members of the Boards are to look to the laws, and 
to the laws alone, for the rules" which are to govern them in 
the discharge of the delicate and important duties imposed 
upon them. 

For this-x^urpose, they will be furnished with copies of the 
acts of Congress relating to this subject, and of the amend¬ 
ment (known as Article XIV.) to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

In case of questions arising as to the right of any indi¬ 
vidual to be registered, the person deeming himself aggrieved 
is entitled to his appeal from the decision of the Board, and 
the Boards are directed to make a full statement of the facts 
in such cases, and to forward the same to these headquarters 
without unnecessar}’' delay. 

By command of Major-General Hancock. 

[Oflficial.] 
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The beneficial effect of these orders was seen at once 
in the increased respect paid the comfs, in the greater 
steadiness of society and of business, and in the growth 
of a manly self-reliance among citizens,. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

General Hancock and the Carpet-Baggers — He reads Governor Pease 
a Lectnre on Constitutional Government.—His Refusal to Sup¬ 
plant the Courts by Military Commissions.—He will not Inter¬ 
fere with Civil Suits in the Courts.—Riparian Rights not to he 
Adjudicated upon hy Courts-Martial.—^‘Arbitrary Power has no 
Existence here.” 

The governors of the Southern States, at this time, 
were of the sort known as carpet-baggers. They were, 
of course, intense paitisans, and usually men of little 
or no honest principle. The plunder and ruin of so 
many Southern States attests the shameful work of 
these men, who were appointed to place and power for 
which they were notoriously unfit, as a reward for 
political service, and who at once proceeded to make 
the most of their oppoidunit}/ for enriching themselves. 
They relied upon the support of the Federal troops in 
maintaining their control and in shielding them from 
the consequences of their brigandage. They had no 
idea of constitutional government, or, if they had, they 
deliberately and persistently acted in denial of such 
knowledge. Instead of leading the States which they 
governed in the path of reconstruction toward a sound 
popular government, they used every endeavor to per¬ 
petuate military rule and to crush the authority of law 
under the might of arms. 

To a statesman like Hancock, such a monstrous 
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wrong was unendurable. Although not a politician, 
he knew more of the constitutional history of our coun¬ 
try than all of these creatures of party. His studies at 
West Point had grounded him in the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of our system, and as a man he had added to this 
knowledge the teaching of a wide experience of and 
acquaintance with the methods of popular government. 
He knew that in our Republic the people ruled them¬ 
selves, and he had fought and shed his blood to secure 
for them the right of self-government. Now he was 
brought into contact with men in office who demanded 
that the people should not govern themselves, but 
should be ruled by officials whom they did not choose, 
under military coercion; and that this state of things 
should continue indefinitely. 

This perversion of power was most abhorrent to Han¬ 
cock, who was striving to reinstate the rule of law and 
to educate a community, demoralized by war, up to the 
point of local self-government again. 

Very naturally, his ideas soon clashed with those of 
the carpet-bag governors. They looked to him for 
arbitrary military interference over the head of the law 
and the courts ; he demanded that the law, and not his 
individual will, should be the ruling power, and insisted 
that the law should be obeyed. 

He very soon came into conflict with Governor Pease 
of Texas, as we have already stated, on the subject of 
the appointment of military commissions ; and the let¬ 
ter in which ho declares his position on this matter is 
so clear and comprehensive, that we give it hei^e- 
with:— 
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nEARatTAttTEKa Fifth Militahy DrsTiucT,') 
Office of ISeoiiktauy fou Civil Affaiuh, C 
New Ouleanh, La., Dec. 28, 18G7. 3 

His Excellency E. M. Pease, Governor of Texas: 

Sir, — Brevet Maj.-Geiu J. J. Reynolds, coimnaiKling Dis¬ 
trict of Texas, in a eonununi(‘ation dated Austin, Tex., 
Nov. 19, 18G0, requests that a military commission may be 
ordered “ for the trial of one (r. W. Wall and such other 
prisoners as may be brought before it,” and forwards in sup¬ 
port of the request, the following [lapers : 

Ist. A printed account taken from a newspaper dated 
Uvalde, Oct. —, 1807 (contained in a letter of James II. 
Taylor, and in another from Dr. Ansidl, IJ, S. Surgeon at 

Fort Inge), of the murder of R. W. Black, on the-day 

of October, 18()7, In this account it is stated Mr. Black 
was shot through the lieart l)y (r, W. Wall while lying on 
tlie counter at Mr. Thomas’s store,” 

2d. A letter of Judge (K IL Nopnan to Governor Pease, 
dated Nov. 10, 18G7, informing him that Wall, Thacker, 
and Pullian are in conllnement in Uvalde County for murder.” 
In this letter it is asked, Would it not lie l)eBt to try them 
by military commission ? ” 

Bd. A letter from Governor Pease, daknl ‘‘Executive of 
Texas, Austin, Nov, U, IHC>7,” in which the Governor states 
that he received a telegram from Judge G. IL Noonan, an 
extract from whi<?h I transmit lu^rewiih. In the letter of the 
Governor the further stafrmtmt is made that ‘‘Uvalde County, 
where the prisoners are confined, is on f lu? extreme western 
frontier of the State, and has only about one hundn‘d votc?rs 
in a teiTitory of about nine lumdred scpiare mik^s,” and he 
then adds, “ It is not probable that they (im?arung the prison¬ 
ers) can he kept in confinement long enough ever to be tried 
by the civil courts of that county f and expresses the opinion 
that they never “ can lie brought to trial unless it is done 
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before a military commission.’^ And lie therefore asks that a 
military commission be ordered for their trial. 

From an examination of the papers submitted to the Com¬ 
mander of the Fifth Military District, it docs not appear that 
there is any indisposition or unwillingness on the part of the 
local civil tribunals to take jurisdiction of, and to try the 
prisoners in question; and a suggestion made by the Gov¬ 
ernor that it is not probable the prisoners can be kept in 
confinement long enough to be tried by the civil courts (and 
which is apparently based on the fact that Uvalde County is 
a frontier county, and does not contain more than a lum- 
dred voters), seems to be the only foundation on which the 
request for the creation of a military commission is based. 
This, in the opinion of the Commanding General, is not suffi¬ 
cient to justify him in the exercise of the extraordinary 
power vested in him by law ‘‘to organize military commis¬ 
sions or tribunals” for the trial of persons charged with 
** offences against the laws of a State. 

It is true tliat the third section of “An act to provide for 
the more efficient government of the llebel States,” makes it 
the duty of the commanders of military districits “ to |)imish, 
or cause to be punished, all disturbers of the |)ul)li(; peace and 
criminals but the same section also declart's that “ to that 
end he may allow local civil tribunals to take juris(li(ttiou of, 
and to try offendei’s.” The further power given to him in 
the same section, “when in his judgment it may be neces¬ 
sary for the trial of offenders,” to organize military commis¬ 
sions for that purpose, is an extraordinary power, and from 
its very nature should be exercised for the trial of offendm'B 
against the laws of a State only in the extraordinary event 
that the local civil tribunals arc unwilling or unable to enforce 
the laws against crime. 

At this time the country is in a state of profound peace. 
The State Government of Texas, organized in Bul)ordiiuitiou 
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to the authority of the Government of the United States, is in 
the full exercise of all its proper powers. The courts, duly 
empowered to administer the laws, and to punish aU offenders 
against those laws, are in existence. No unwillingness on 
the part of these courts is suggested to inquire into the offences 
with which the prisoners in question are charged, nor are any 
obstructions whatever in the way of enforcing the laws against 
them said to exist. Under such circumstances there is no 
good ground for the exercise of the extraordinary power 
vested in the commander to organize a military commission 
for the trial of the persons named. 

It must be a matter of profound regret to all who value 
constitutional government, that there should be occasions in 
times of civil commotion, when the public good imperatively 
requires the intervention of the military power for the repres¬ 
sion of disorders in the body politic, and for the punishment 
of offences against the‘existing laws of a country framed for 
the preservation of social order ; but that the intervention of ^ 
this power should be called for, or even suggested, by civil 
magistrates, when the laws are no longer silent and civil 
magistrates are possessed, in their respective spheres, of all 
the powers necessary to give effect to the laws, excites the 
surprise of the commander of the Fifth Military District. 

In his view it is of evil example, and full of danger to the 
cause of freedom and good government, that the exercise of 
the military power, through military tribunals created for the 
trial of offences against the civil law, should ever be permitted, 
when the ordinary powers of the existing State Governments 
are ample for the punishment of offenders, if those charged 
with the administration of the laws are faithful in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties. 

If the means at the disposal of the State authorities are 
insufficient to secure the confinement of the persons named in 
the communication of the Governor of the State of Texas to 
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the General Commanding there, until they can be legally tried, 
on the fact being made known to him, the Commander of the 
district will supply the means to retain them in coniinement, 
and the commanding officer of the troops in Texas is so 
authorized to act. If there are reasons in existence which 
justify an apprehension that the prisoners cannot be fairly 
tried in that county, let the proper civil officers have tlie 
“ venue” changed for the trial, as providcii for by the laws 
of Texas. 

In the opinion of the Commander of the Fifth Military Dis¬ 
trict, the existing government of the State of Tc^xas posscsstm 
all the powers necessary for the proper and prompt trial of 
the prisoners in question in due course of law. 

If these powers arc not exercised for that purjiose, the fail¬ 
ure to exercise them can be attributed onl}" to the indolence 
or culpable inefficiency of the officers now charged with the 
execution and enforcement of the laws under the authority of 
the State Government; and if there is such a failure, in the 
instance mentioned, on the part of those officers, to excHnite 
the laws, it will then become the duty of the commander to 
remove the officers who ffiil to discharge the duties imiioscnl 
on them, and to replace them with others who will diseliarge 
them. 

Should these means fail, and it be found, on further cxpe« 
rience, that there are not a suflicient miml)er of persems 
among the people now exercising political power in Texas, 
to supply the public with oilleers who will enforce the laws of 
the State, it will then become necessary for tlic commamlcu* 
of the Fifth Military District to exercise the powers vestcnl in 
him by tlio acts of Congress under which he is appointed, 
for the purpose of viiulicatiiig tlu^ majesty of the law. But 
until such necessity is shown to exist, it is not tlu^ intention 
of the Commanding General to have recourse to those powtTs ; 
and he dooms the present a lltting occasion to make tins 
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known to the Governor of Texas, and through him to the 
people of the State at large. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. G. Mitchell, 

Bvt» Lieut-CoLy U. S. -d., Sedy for Civil Affairs, 

So pressing were the requests that he should inter- 
terfere with his military authority in matters which 
belonged strictly to the courts, and in which individual 
judgment had no place, that General Hancock was 
compelled, early in his administration, to issue a gen¬ 
eral order explaining why such interference would not he 
permitted. The following order was promulgated:— 

Headquaiiters Fifth Military Disteict, ) 
New Orleans, La., Jan. 1, 1868. { 

General Orders No. 1. 

Applications have been made at these headquarters imply¬ 
ing the existence of an arbitral^ authority in the Commanding 
General touching purely civil controversies. 

One petitioner solicits this action, another that, and each 
refers to some special consideration of grace or favor which 
he supposes to exist, and which should influence this De¬ 
partment. 

The number of such applications and the waste of time they 
involve, make it necessary to declare that the administration 
of civil justice appertains to the regular courts. The rights 
of litigants do not depend on the views of the general — they 
are to be adjudged and settled according to the laws. Arbi¬ 
trary power, such as he has been urged to assume, has no ex¬ 
istence here. It is not found in the laws of Louisiana or of 
Xexas — it cannot be derived from any act or acts of Con¬ 
gress — it is restrained by a constitution and prohibited from 
action in many particulars. 
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The Major-General Commanding takes occasion to repeat 
that, while disclaiming judicial functions in civil cases, he can. 
suffer no forcible resistance to the execution of process of th.e 
courts. 

By command of Major-Genekal Hancock. 

[Official.] 


To understand what sort of applications compelled, 
the issuance of the above order, it is only necessary to 
mention that the mayor of New Orleans actually asked 
the Commanding General to exercise his military autkor- 
ity to stop suits against the city of New Orleans on its 
corporate notes I The following is General Hancock’s 
reply 


Headquabters Fifth Military District, 
Office of Secretary for Civil Affairs, 

New Orleans, La., Dec. 20, 1867. 

The Hon. E. Heath, Mayor of New Orleans: 



Sir, — In answer to your communication of the 30th nit., 
requesting his intervention in staying proceedings in suits 
against the city on its notes, the Major-General Commanding 
directs me to respectfully submit his views to you on tkat 
subject as follows : — 

Such a proceeding on his part would, in fact, be a stay-law 
in favor of the city of New Orleans, which, under the Con¬ 
stitution, could not he enacted hy the Legislature of tke 
State; and, in his judgment, such a power ought to be exer¬ 
cised by him, if at all, only in a case of the most urgent 
necessity. 

That the notes referred to were issued originally in viola¬ 
tion of the charter of the city, cannot be denied; but tke 
illegal act has since been ratified by the Legislature. Tke 
Corporation is therefore bound to pay them ; and, even tf a 
defence could be made on technical grounds, it would be dis- 
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graceful for the city to avail itself of it. Why, then, should 
the creditors of the city be prevented from resorting to the 
means given them to enforce the obligation? 

In support of your application, you state that the city is 
unable to pay its debts. This is, unfortunately, the case with 
most debtors; and on that ground nearly all other debtors 
would be equally entitled to the same relief. 

The Supreme Court of this State has decided that taxes 
due a municipal corporation cannot be seized, under execu¬ 
tion, by a creditor of the corporation, nor is any other 
property used for municipal purposes liable to seizure. If, 
therefore, a constable levies an execution on such property, 
he is a trespasser ; and the city has its remedy against him in 
the proper tribunal. 

It does not, therefore, seem to the Major-General Com¬ 
manding that there is an urgent necessity which would justify 
his interference in the manner required. Besides, the expe¬ 
diency of such a measure is more than questionable; for, 
instead of reinstating the confidence of the public in city 
notes, it would probably destroy it altogether. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. G. Mitchell, 

Bvt. Lieut,-Col.^ U. S. A., Sedy for Civil Affairs. 

And if further illustration is necessary to show to 
what extent this demoralizing policy of military inter¬ 
ference had been carried, and how necessary it was to 
stop it before all respect for the law was destroyed, we 
present the following letter of General Hancock, which 
explains in itself the request, and gives the answer:— 

HEAuauABTEBs Fifth Militabt DistbictO 
Office of Seobetaby fob Civil Affairs, > 
New Orleans, La., Jan. 2,1868. ) 

HBifRY Yan Vleet, Esq., Chief Engineer: 

yutj_In reply to your communication, requesting the 

Major-General Commanding to issue a certain order relative 
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to the Ne^r Orleans, Mobile and Chattanooga Bailroad Com¬ 
pany, I am directed by him to state : — 

That the asked for embraces questions of the most 

important arrcL delicate natui'c, such as the exercise of the 
right of eiminent domain, obstruction of navigable rivers or 
outlets, etc., it appears to him very questionable whether 
he ought to deal with questions of that kind; nor is it clear 
that any benefit could result to the company from such an 
order. 

So far as tbe State of Louisiana is concerned, there can be 
no difficulty in obtaining a decree of appropriation of the land 
which may Lo required for the enterprise, according to the 
existing laws, as the company has been regularly incorporated 
under the general corporation act. Be this, however, as it 
may, the question of power ^ which the company desires solved 
by the proposed order, belongs properly to the judiciary, and 
therefore the Major-General Commanding declines to take 
action in the matter. 

If you desire, the papers in this case, together with a copy 
of this letter, ■wUl bo forwarded to the Secretary of "War. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. G. Mitchell, 

J3vt. LieuU-Coh^ U- S. - 4 ., Sec'y for Cwil Affairs, 

In all the vastly perplexing duties of his civil admin¬ 
istration, Oencral Hancock pursued the same calm, 
unwavermg puq)osc; on whatever side he was assailed 
with demuricls for the elevation of the military over the 
civil power, bo consistently and convincingly showed 
that the civil authority must rule, and the military only 
support the laws and suppress violent opposition to 
them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Troops at tlio Polls. — Hancock^s Pa.mous Order. — Soldiers to Visit 
the Polls only to Vote. — Hancock Declines to use his Troops for 
the Collection of Taxes. —He Instructs Governor Pease in the Art 
of Law and of Civil Government. —The Usurpations of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau.— Hancock^s Letter to General Howard on the Sub¬ 
ject. 

One of tho most humiliating acts of the carpet-bag 
rulers of tho Southern States was the policing of the 
polls with Federal bayonets at tho time of election. It 
was done under tho plea that violence and intimidation 
were feared. Tho natural effect, of course, was to 
inflame tho passions of tho people and induce violence 
whore none was over contemplated before. But the 
most emphatic proof of tho insincerity of this plea 
is found in tho fact that tho entire civil government, in 
every department, was in tho hands of the men who 
pretended to fear violence at tho polls, and that in all 
places there was an army of occupation, ready to 
answer, at a moment’s call, the demand for troops to 
support the police in case of trouble. 

It is unnecessary to recite tho instances of gross 
fraud and perversion of the will of tho people which 
occurred under this system. It was impossible that 
men of tho character of those who then held the gov¬ 
ernment should conduct themselves honestly when they 
held not only the entire civil machinery of elections in 
their hands, but also controlled an armed force with 
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whicLi to exclude any or all citizens from the polls at 
their will. It is easily understood how, with these 
resources, they permitted none to vote except those 
who would vote as they wished. 

Every occurrence of this sort, of course, increased 
the bad feeling among the people, and naturally led to 
violence. It was the direct way in which to breed and 
foster hatred of the government whose representative 
was a bayonet, and at the same time to accustom the 
people to the sight of the degradation of the civil 
power below that of the military. 

One of General Hancock’s early acts was to remove 
this uuropuhlican idea. He took the constitutional 
ground that the civil ollicors of the peace must alone have 
charge of the duty of preserving order at elections, 
unless, in the opinion of the civil authorities, violence 
prevailed to such an extent that it could not be quelled 
without the aid of the military. As in all his orders, 
ho htdd that the military arm should bo used only to 
sustain the civil authority, not to supersede it. Gen¬ 
eral Hancock’s order on this subject is as follows :— 

UEAHaUAllTKIlS FxFTH MiLITAHY DISTRICT, ) 

JS'kw Orleans, La., Dec. 18,1867. > 

Special Oiideus No. 213. 

KXTUAOT. 

1. Ill coiupliaiKJc with the supplementary act of Congress 
of March 23, 1807, notices is hereby given that an election 
will be held in the State of Texas on the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth days of February, 1868, 
to determine whether a convention shall be held, and for 
delegates thereto, ^^to form a constitution” for the State 
under ilaid act. 
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IX. Military interference vith elections, unless it shaU 
be necessary to keep the peace at the polls,” is prohibited by 
law; and no soldiers will be allowed to appear at any polling 
place, unless, as citizens of the State, the^^ are I’cgistered as 
voters, and then only for the purpose of voting; but the 
commanders of posts will be prepared to act promptly if the 
civil authorities fail to preserve the peace. 

X. The sheriff and other peace officers of each county are 
required to be present during the whole time the polls are 
kept open, and until the elcctioa is completed, and will be 
made responsible that there shall be no interference with 
judges of election, or other inteiTuption of good order. 

As an additional measure to secure the purity of the elec¬ 
tion, each registrar or clerk is hereby clothed, during the 
election, with authority to call upon the civil officers of the 
county to make arrests, and, in case of failure of the afore¬ 
said civil officers, are empowered to perform their duties 
during the election. They will make full report of such 
failures on the part of civil officers to the Coraniaucling 
General, Fifth Military District, through the headquarters, 
District of Texas, for orders in each case. 


By command of Majou-Genisrai- Hancock. 

[Ofllcial.] 

The idea instilled into the minds of those appointed 
to civil rule in Louisiana and Texas seemed to be that 
they were to govern by military force. General Han¬ 
cock was constantly in receipt of requests from the 
carpet-baggers of various degrees of authority, to 
undertake by military power the work which, under a 
proper scheme of government, would rest entirely with 
the civil arm. It was thus in the matter of trbops at 
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the polls. The Governor wanted the military to take 
control to the exclusion of the proper civil authorities, 
because it suited his purpose better. So in the matter 
of the collection of taxes. Before there had been any 
attempt to collect the levy, an appeal for force was sent 
to General Hancock. Ho replied as follows:— 


HEABQrA-RTEBS PlTTH MlLITART DISTRICT,^ 
Office of Secretary for Civil Affairs, C 

NE^v Orleans, La., Jan. 16,1868. } 

n. Peralta, Esq., Aniditor of Public Accounts, New Orleans, La.: 

Sir,— I am directed by the Major-General Commanding to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 13th inst., in which 
you state that the “taxes imposed by the Constitutional 
Convention cannot bo collected through the ordinary process 
of collecting taxes in this State,” and “refer the whole 
matter to him for his action; ” and, in reply, to state that the 
tax-collectors of the parishes of Orleans and Jefferson, in 
their report to you of the same date, say that “the tax¬ 
payers have generally refused to pay the tax.” By reference 
to the ordinance of the convention, you will find “ that the 
Auditor of Public Accounts of the State shall, as under 
existing laws in relation to the collection of taxes, superin¬ 
tend and control the collection of said tax of ono mill per 
cent., and shall give immediate notice and instructions to the 
different sheriffs and tax-collectors.” 

It does not appear, from your statement, that any process 
for the collection of this tax has issued, or that any other 
steps have been taken, except giving notice in the news¬ 
papers, and a demand to pay, which has been refused. No 
resort has been made to those coercive means to enforce the 
payment of taxes pointed out by the laws of the State ; this 
it is your duty to direct the tax-collector to do. When that 
is done (and forcible resistance should be made). the Msjor- 
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General Commanding will, upon it being reported to him, 
take prompt measures to vindicate the supremacy of the law. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. G. Mitchell, 

Bvt, Lieut.-CoL^ U. jS. -d., 8edy for Civil Affairs, 

Even this did not satisfy them, and a subsequent 
inquiry was made of General Hancock as to what he 
would do in case the civil courts interfered with the 
tax-collectors in the discharge of their duties. General 
Hancock made this reply :— 

IIeadquabtebs Fifth Military District,^ 
Office of Secretary for Civil Affairs, s 

New Orleans, La , Jaw. 21,1878. ) 

Hon. Wm. P. McMillan and lion. M. Vidal, Special Committee: 

Gentlemen, —The Major-General Commanding directs me 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th inst., 
and to state in reply that the second ordinance of the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention, adopted on the 4th of January, 1868, 
provides a new mode for the collection of the tax, and 
imposes penalties on defaulting tax-payers. 

You request the Commanding General to state what his 
action would be, should the civil courts of Louisiana interfere 
with the collectors in the discharge of their duties. 

In this connection, the Commanding General deems it 
unnecessary to repeat what ho has already stated in reply tc 
a previous letter concerning his authority on this subject. 

It would be highly improper for him to anticipate any 
illegal interference of the courts in the matter. 

Whenever a case arises for the interposition of the powers 
vested in the Commanding General by the acts of Congress, 
he win promptly exereise them for the maintenance of law 
and order. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. G. Mitchell, 

Bvt. LieuL-Col,^ U, S. J.., Sedy for Civil Affairs. 
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General Hancock, although not bred to the law or to 
politics, was doing a most excellent work in teaching 
these lawyers and politicians the rudiments as well as 
the details of civil administration. It can truthfully be 
said that few governors of States have ever had so 
many perplexing questions of law and of jurisdiction 
placed before them for decision as General Hancock was 
assailed with when he was given absolute power, for 
good or for evil, in the carpet-bag-ridden States of 
I^ouisiana and Texas. And in deciding these cases he 
showed a clearness of mind and a genius for adminis¬ 
tration which entitle him to a high place among execu¬ 
tive ofiScers. If he was not born a statesman, he 
certainly developed into one. 

The contrast between Hancock and the general whom 
he was sent to supersede on the critical first day of the 
Gettysburg fight is clearly shown by the incidents 
•which occurred about this time. General Howard was 
at the head of the Freedmen’s Bureau; and, as this 
liureau was run almost exclusively as a party machine, 
thci’c was inevitable conflict between its operations and 
the pui'poscs of a commander who was acting for his 
country and not for party. Some friction having 
occurred in General Hancock's department, he addressed 
a letter to General Howard on the subject, which is 
given hero for the reason that in it Hancock again states 
certain vital principles which it would have been well 
to inculcate in the minds of all district commanders 
at that time. 
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HEADQXrAIlTEllS PlPTH HiLITAHT DISTRICT, ? 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 24,1868. J 
Major-General O. 0. Howard , Commissioner of Bureau Refugees, Freed- 
men, and Abandoned Lands, Washington D. C.: 

General, —Referring to the report of Captain E. Collins, 
Seventeenth Infantry, sub-assistant commissioner of the Bu¬ 
reau refugees, freedmen, and abandoned lands, at Brenham, 
Tex., dated Dec. 31, 1867, and transmitted by you for my 
information, I have the honor to state that I do not under¬ 
stand how any orders of mine can be interpreted as interfer¬ 
ing with the proper execution of the law creating the Bureau. 
It is certainly not my intention that they should so interfere. 
Anything complained of in that letter, which could have law¬ 
fully been remedied by the exercise of military authority, 
should have received the action of General Reynolds, who, 
being military commander, and also Assistant Commissioner 
for Texas, was the proper authority to apply the remedy, and 
to that end was vested with the necessary power. 

A copy of the report of Captain Collins had already been 
forwarded to me by General Reynolds before the receipt of 
your communication, and returned to him January 16th, with 
the following indorsement: “ Respectfully returned Brevet 
Maj.-Gen. J. J. Reynolds, commanding District of Texas. 
This paper seems to contain only vague and indefinite 
complaints, without specific action as to any particular cases. 
If Captain Collins has any special cases of the nature 
referred to in his communication, which require action at 
these headquarters, he can transmit them, and they will 
receive attention.” 

No reply has been received to this; a proof either of the 
non-existence of such special cases, or of neglect of duty on 
the part of Captain Collins in not reporting them. It is, and 
will be my pleasure as well as duty, to aid you and the offi¬ 
cers and agents under yom* direction, in the proper execution 
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of the law. I have just returned from a ti’ip to Texas. 
Whilst there I passed through Brenham twice, and saw 
Captain Collins ; but neither from him nor from General Rej’- 
nolds, did I hear anything in regard to this subject, so far as 
I recollect. 

There are numerous abuses of authority on the part of 
certain agents of the Bureau in Texas, and General Reynolds 
is already investigating some of them. 

My intention is to confine the agents of the Bureau within 
their legitimate authority, so far as my power as district com¬ 
mander extends ; further than that, it is not my intention or 
desire to interfere with the Freedmen’s Bureau. I can say, 
however, that had the district commander a superior control 
over the freedmen’s affairs in the district, the Bureau would 
be as useful, and would work more harmoniously, and be 
more in favor with the people. At present there is a clash¬ 
ing of authority. I simply mention the facts without desir¬ 
ing any such control. 

The Reconstruction Acts charge district commanders with 
the duty of protecting all persons in their rights of person 
and property; and to this end authorize them to allow local 
civil tribunals to take jurisdiction of, and try offenders ; or if 
in their opinion necessary, to organize a military commission 
or tribunals for that pm'pose. 

They are thus given control over aU criminal proceedings 
for violation of the statute laws of the States, and for such 
other offences as are not by law made triable by the United 
States courts. The Reconstruction Acts exempt no class of 
persons from their operation, and the duty of protecting all 
persons in their rights of person and property, of necessity 
invests district commanders with control over the agents of 
the Bureau, to the extent of at least enabling them to restrain 
these agents from any interference with, or disregard of their 
prerogatives as district commanders. 
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The district commanders are made responsible for the pres¬ 
ervation of peace and the enforcement of the local laws 
within their districts; and they are the ones required to 
designate the tribunals before which those who break the 
peace and violate these laws shall be tried. 

Such being the fact, many of the agents of the Bureau 
seem not to be aware of it. In Texas, some are yet holding 
courts, trying cases, imposing fines, taking fees for services, 
and arresting citizens for offences over which the Bureau is 
not intended by law to have jurisdiction. 

General Reynolds is aware of some of these cases, and is, 
as I have already mentioned, giving his attention to them. 

In Louisiana, this state of affairs exists to a less extent, if 
at all. 

I am. General, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. S. Hancock, 

Major-General U* S- Army Oommanding, 

Howard, it will be observed, had been, eager in 
usurping authority which did not belong to his agents; 
Hancock had, from the first, refused to assume the 
authority vested in him at his discretion, whenever the 
civil government could perform the duty. The differ¬ 
ence is that between a government by the people, under 
laws of their own enactment, and a government of cen¬ 
tralized force, acting through agents irresponsible to 
the people. General Hancock now represents the same 
idea in the Presidential contest that he represented in 
1868 as commander of the Fifth Military District. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

The Carpet-Baggers protest against Civil Government.—G-ovemor 
Pease^s Open Letter.— General HancocFs Reply.— The Soldier de¬ 
fends the Constitution and the Rights of the People against the Law¬ 
yer. — Congress attempts to get rid of Hancock.— A Bill which They 

dared not pass.— Grant made the Instrument of the Radicals._ 

He 8npers(Mle8 the President and revokes Hancock’s Orders.__ 

Plan cock’s Resignation. 

It was quite natural that the carpet-bag governors of 
Loiiii^hina and Texas should dislike General Hancock’s 
system. It depidved them of the arbitrary power which 
tlaey had been accustomed, to wield, and gave the people 
a chance to govern themselves in a quiet and decent 
way under the law. They saw their consequence and 
their opportunities for profit falling away from them, 
and they realized that, with returning prosperity, peace, 
and contentment, their occupation as governors would 
be gone. Hence they rebelled against Hancock’s 
declaration that "the right of trial by jury, the habeas 
corpus, the liberty of the press, the freedom of speech, 
the natural rights of persons, and the rights of property 
shonld be preserved.” 

Governor Pease of Texas was especially worried 
about the reign of law which General Hancock had intro- 
daced. This Pease had been appointed to his place 
under military rule, and he had himself ruled with 
I'ocklessncss and cruelty. Shortly after ho came into 
office, all of the judges of the Supreme Court of Texas, 
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five in number, and twelve out of seventeen of the 
district judges, were arbitrarily removed firom office; 
and others, whom this functionary desired, were 
appointed in their places. In addition to this, the 
county officers in seventy-five out of the one hundred 
and twenty-eight counties were removed, and others 
appointed in their places. By arbitrary order, none 
but persons capable of taking the test oath, and regis¬ 
tered as such, were allowed to serve as jurors. 

No people but one defeated and exhausted by a long 
and bloody war, would have endured such outrages, 
Such arbitrary acts, of themselves, would have been 
sufficient, under ordinary circumstances, to have de- 
luged any State in blood. But the oppressed ex-rebels 
proudly endured the wrong in silence. 

This wrong. General Hancock, as soon as he took 
command, aimed to repair; and his first step in this 
direction was the promulgation of the famous " General 
Order No. 40.” To this order Governor Pease took 
exception, and sent to the press an open letter addressed 
to General Hancock, in which he criticised with great 
severity the action of the latter in issuing the order. 

He cited the act of Congress providing "for the 
more efficient government of the Southern States,” 
which made the government of Texas provisional, and, 
as a part of the Pifth Military District, subject to mih- 
tary law. He affirmed that the President had put 
Hancock in command of a military force to protect ffie 
rights of property and person, suppress insurrection 
and violence, and to punish offenders either by ^tary 
commissions or .by. the local civil tribunals, as his judg- 
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ment might seem best. He declared further that there 
were practically no local civil tribunals ; that it was not 
true, as was alleged in ” Order No. 40,” that there was 
no longer any organized resistance to the authority of 
the United States, but that, on the contrary, a large 
majority of the white population who participated in 
the late rebellion were embittered against the govern¬ 
ment, yielding only an unwilling obedience, having no 
affection, and but little respect, for the government. 
He declared that the people of Texas regarded the 
reconstruction legislation of Congress as unconstitu¬ 
tional, the provisional govern*^nent a usurpation, and 
the emancipation of their slaves and their own disfran¬ 
chisement as insult and oppression. For this and simi¬ 
lar reasons. Governor Pease demanded that General 
Hancock set aside the local tribunals, and enforce 
penalties by military commissions. 

Here the spectacle was presented to the world of a 
civil executive demanding that military rule shall be 
established above the law of the Jand, and arguing the 
case against an old soldier who had staked even his 
military position on the issue that the law of the land 
shall prevail over the power which he himself wielded. 

But the soldier lost no time in repulsing this civilian 
assault upon his works. Governor Pease had given his 
letter to the press, for political effect at the North, long 
before he sent it to General Hancock; but the latter 
replied at once on receipt of the missive, and with 
vigor. 

He pointed out the option given him by the Eecon- 
struction Act, to govern by the local <;^vil tribunals, if 
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in his judgment ho thought best. The act, therefore, 
recognized those local civil tribunals as legal authori¬ 
ties for the purpose specified. 

Ho showed that such matters as the aficction or 
respect or hatred of the people, so long as not devel¬ 
oped into violation of law, were inattcn-s beyond iho 
power of human tril)uuaLs, and that freedom of thought 
and speech, though acrimonious, was consistent with 
human welfare. What the people of Tcnxas thought 
of the constitutionality or iuu‘onstitutionality of acts 
of Congress, had nothing to do with tlio manner in 
which they should be ruled. 

He declai'cd that, at the expiration of two years after 
the close of the war, it was time to rtmumiber tliat it 
was proposed tliat the American i)(H)pl(^ should b(» free¬ 
men and that it was time to tolerate free' popular dis¬ 
cussion, and to extend forbearance and (‘onsideration 
to opposing views. 

He showed that to deny a profound state of pence in 
Texas necessitated a like denial in regard to any State 
in the Union where difierences of opinion exist betwium 
majorities and minorities, and that, if difiiculties in 
enforcing criminal laws in Texas authorizes I the setting 
aside of the local tribunals and the seating tip of arbi¬ 
trary military commissions, they would warrant them 
in every State of tlm Union, wlun*o it is true?- tliat sliei*- 
itls fail often to arrest, where grand jurors will not 
always indict, wdicro petit juries have at‘(|uitted per¬ 
sons who were guilty, and whore prisoners charged 
with ojQfences have broken jail and escaped. Such 
reasons for establishing military commissions would 
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vipe ciTil government and law and liberty from the 
ace of the earth. 

lie showed with clearness that if he set aside the 
aws enacted for the people of the States lately in 
‘obcllion, which laws were not in conflict ^vith the 
Constitution and acts of (Congress, there would no 
onger exist any rights of person and property; and 
le demonstrated tlu'i absurdity of a militaiy commis- 
iion to establish wills, deeds, siu^cessions, or to setth's 
iny of (lie thousand (jiu^stions whi(‘h arisen ladwcum 
non, for the solution of whi(di laws and courts were 
istablished, and tor dealing witli which military com- 
nissions were utterly incapable. 

He fmally showxMl from tlie statistics that neither 
srime nor disloyal otlemais wm*e on the increase tmder 
he operation of '"Order No, 40,” but that the contrary 
vas expressly true. 

But no synojisis can do justice to this lett(*r, whitdi 
8 not only admirahh^ as an exposition of the (‘onstitti- 
ional rights of (‘itizens, hut is a model of i‘l(‘gant and 
brcible compoHition. Tlie mental strength of tlie writc^r 
8 shown in every line. Following is tlie letter in 
ull: — 


Firm MiaiTMiT PisTniaT, I 
Niiw OnuiASH, La., Mim'hV, UitIH, { 

'o IIi« ExcH'lk'iiry K. M. Pkahh, Oovt*rnc)r of Texan: 

SiE,—Yuiir (‘oniumnication of the 17th January last, was 

eecived iu due c^eurMc of mail (tiu* 27th *hmuary), lait not 

LutU it had Ihhui widely cirtnilated hy the newspaper pn*HH, 

?o Btieh a lefcter--~writteii and ijnblisluHl for inaulfest pur- 

loses-—it has Ihh.*u my intention to rt^ply as soon as Ic‘iHure 

rom morc^ Important buHim»HS would pmmiit. 
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Your statement that the act of Congress ^ ‘ to provide for 
the more efficient government of the rebel States ’’ declares 
that whatever government existed in Texas was provisional; 
that peace and order should be enforced; that Texas should 
be part of the Fifth Military District, and subject to mili¬ 
tary power; that the President should appoint an officer to 
command in said district, and detail a force to protect the 
rights of person and property, suppress insurrection and 
violence, and punish offenders, either by military commission 
or through the action of local civil tribunals, as in his judg¬ 
ment might seem best, will not be disputed. One need only 
read the act to perceive it contain such provisions. But how 
all this is supposed to have made it my duty to order the 
military commission requested, you have entirely failed to 
show. The power to do a thing, if shown, and the propriety 
of doing it, are often very different matters. You observe 
you are at a loss to understand how a government, without 
representation in Congress or a militia force, and subject to 
mihtary power, can be said to be in the full exercise of all 
its proper powers. You do not reflect that this government, 
created or permitted by Congress has all the powers which 
the act intends, and may fully exercise them accordingly. If 
you think it ought to have more powers, should be allowed to 
send members to Congress, wield a militia force, and possess 
yet other powers, your complaint is not to be j>reforred 
against me, but against Congress, who made it what it is. 

As respects the issue between us, any question as to what 
Congress ought to have done has no pertinence. You admit 
.the act of Congress authorizes me to try an offender by mili¬ 
tary commission, or allow the local civil tribunals to try, as I 
shall deem best; and you cannot deny the act expressljr 
recognizes such local civil tribunals as legal authorities f<>r 
the purpose specified. When you contend there are uo legal 
local tribunals for ^ny purpose in Texas, you must either 
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y the plain reading of the act of Congress or the power 
Congress to pass the act. 

^on next remark that you dissent from my declaration, 
lat the country (Texas) is in a state of profound peace/" 
proceed to state the grounds of your dissent. They 
ear to me not a little extraordinary. I quote your words : 
t is true there no longer exists here (Texas) any organ- 
I resistance to the authority of the United States.’’ Bnt 
Lrge majority of the white population who participated in 
late rebellion are embittered against the government, and 
d to it an unwilling obedience.” Nevertheless, you con- 
e they do yield it obedience. You proceed : 

- None of this class have any affection for the government, 
very few any respect for it. They regard the legislation 
Congress on the subject of reconstruction as unconstitn- 
lal and hostile to their interests, and consider the govei'n- 
it now existing here under authority of the United States 
L usurpation on their rights. They look on the cmanci- 
on of their late slaves and the disfranchisement of a 
fcion of their own class as an act of insult and oppression.^’ 
Lud this is all you have to present for proof that war and 
peace prevails in Texas ; and hence it becomes iny duty 
0 you suppose—to set aside the local civil tribunals, and 
irce the penal code against citizens by means of military 
imissions. 

ly dear sir, I am not a lawyer, nor has it been my busi- 
3 , as it may have been yours, to study the philosophy of 
ecraft and politics. But I may lay claim, after an expe- 
ce of more than half a lifetime, to some poor knowledge 
nen, and some appreciation of what is necessary to social 
3r and happiness. And for the Ihture of our common 
ntr}", I could devoutly wis.h that no great number of our 
pie have yet fallen iii with the views you appear to entertain, 
e be to us whenever it shall come to pass that the power 
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of tlie magistrate—civil or military—is permitted to deal 
with the mere opinions or feehngs of the people. 

I have been accustomed to believe that sentiments of 
respect or disrespect, and feelings of affection, love, or 
hatred, so long as not developed into acts in violation of law, 
were matters wholly beyond the punitory power of human 
tribunals. 

I will maintain that the entire freedom of thought and 
speech, however acrimoniously indulged, is consistent with 
the noblest aspirations of man, and the happiest condition of 
his race. 

When a boy, I remember to have read a speech of Lord 
Chatham, delivered in Parliament. It was during our Eevo¬ 
lutionary war, and related to the policy of employing sav¬ 
ages on the side of Britain. You may be more familiar with 
the speech than I am. If I am not greatly mistaken, his 
lordship denounced the British G-overnment—his government 
—in terms of unmeasured bitterness. He characterized its 
policy as revolting to every sentiment of humanity and 
religion; proclaimed it covered with disgrace, and vented his 
eternal abhorrence of it and its measures. It may, I think, 
be safely asserted that a majority of the British nation con¬ 
curred in the views of Lord Chatham. But whoever sup¬ 
posed that profound peace was not existing in that kingdom, 
or that government had any authority to question the absolute 
right of the opposition to express their objections to the pro¬ 
priety of the king’s measures in any words or to any extent they 
pleased? It would be difficult to show that the opponents of 
the government in the days of the elder Adams, or Jefferson, 
or Jackson, exhibited for it either ‘‘ affection” or “ respect.” 
Your are conversant with the history of our past parties and 
political struggles touching legislation on alienage, sedition, 
the embargo, naHonal banks, our wars with England and 
Mexico, and cannot be ignorant of the fact, that for one 
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party to assert that a law or system of legislation is 
tutional, oppressivcy and usiirpative, is not a new thing ixx 
United States. That the people of Texas eoasider acts of 
Congi'css unconstitutional, oppressive, or insulting to tlioxia 
is of no consequence to the matter in hand. The PresicToxit 
of the United States has announced his opinion that tlaose 
acts of Congress arc unconstitutional. The Supremo Corxi-t 
as you are aware, not long ago decided unaniinouBly tha,t; a 
certain military commission was unconstitutional. Our peo¬ 
ple everywhere, in every State, without refeuxmee to the sIcIq 
they took during the H(‘l)t‘llion, diher as to the eonstitiition- 
ality of these acts of CU>ugr(‘HB. I low tlie inattc^r really 
neither you nor I may dogmatically alllrm. 

If 3 X)u deem them constitutional laws, and benencial to tilie 
countiy, you not only have the right to publish 3^our opinions 
but it might bo your bounden duty as a citizen to do so. USTot 
less is it the privilege and duty of any and every citizen, 
•wherever residing, to |)ul)liBh his opinion h*eely and fearlessly 
on this and eveiy (luestion which he thinks coneerns Uis 
interest. This is merely in accordance with the i>rin(nples of 
our free government; and neither you nor I would wisli to 
live under any other. It is tinu^ now, at the cmd of almost 
two 3 ’'earB from the close of the war, we sliould l>egin to roool- 
loct what maniuT of people, we are; to hderaU^ again free, 
j)opular discuBsion, and <*xt<md souu^ forlHuiraiuH^ and oon- 
sicleration to oi)i)OHiug viiswB. The maxiniB that in all intel¬ 
lectual eontcHts trutli is mighty and nmst pnwail, and tlxat 
error is harmless wlum reason is left free to e<)mbat it, ni'e 
not only Bound, but salutary. It is a poor eomplimeut to tlie 
merits of such a cause, that its advocafrs would siUuiee oppo¬ 
sition hj force; and generally^ those only who are in tlio 
wrong will rosoit to this ungenerous means. 1, am t^ouOclent 
you will not commit your stulous judgnumt the proposition 
tlaat any amount of diecussion, or any sort of opinions, Ixow- 
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CTor unwise in your judgment, or any assertion of feeling, 
however resentful or hitter, not resulting in a breach of law, 
can furnish justifleation for your denial that profound peace 
exists in Texas. You might as well deny that profound peace 
exists in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, California, 
Ohio and Kentucky, where a majority of people differ with a 
minority on these questions ; or that profound peace exists in 
the House of Representatives or the Senate at Washington, 
or in the Supreme Court, where all these questions have been 
repeatedly discussed, and parties rospectfiilly and patiently 
hoard. You next complain that in parts of the State (Texas) 
it is diMcult to enforce the criminal laws ; that sheriffs fail to 
arrest; that grand jurors will not always indict; that in some 
cases the military, acting in aid of the civil authorities, have 
not been able to exeente the process of the courts ; that petit 
jurors have acquitted persons adjudged guilty by you; and 
that other persons charged with offences have broke jail and 
fled from prosecution. I know not how these things are ; but 
admitting your representations literally true, if Ibr such 
reasons I should set aside the local civil tribunals and order a 
military commission, there is no place in the United Sttites 
where it might not be done with equal propriety. There is not a 
State in the Union^—North or South—where the like facts are 
not continually liappening. Perfection is not to be predieatcHl 
of man or his works. No one can reasonably expect certain and 
absolute justice in human transactions ; and if military power is 
to be set in motion, on the principles for which you would 
seem to contend, I fear that a civil government, regulated by 
laws, could have no abiding place beneatb the elrt*uit of the 
sun. It is rather more than hinted in your letter, that the^re 
is no local State government in Texas, and no local laws out¬ 
side of the acta of Congress, which I ought to respect; and 
tot I should undertake to protect the rights of persons and 
property in my ott n way and in an arbitrary manner. If such 
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^be 3 ^our meaning, I am compelled to differ with you. After 
the abolition of slavery (an event which I hope no one now" 
regrets), the laws of Louisiana and Texas existing prior to the 
rebellion, and not in conflict with the acts of Congress, com¬ 
prised a vast system of jurisprudence, both civil and criminal. 

It required not volumes only, but libraries to contain them. 
They laid down principles and precedents for ascertaining* 
the rights and adjusting the controversies of men in every- 
conceivable case. They were the creations of great and. 
good and learned men, who had labored in their day for 
their kind, and gone down to the grave long before our recent 
troubles, leaving their works an inestimable legacy to the 
human race. These laws, as I am informed, connected the 
civilization of past and iDresent ages, and testified of the jus¬ 
tice, wisdom, humanity, and patriotism of more than one 
nation, through whose records they descended to the present 
people of these States. I am satisfied, from representations 
of persons competent to judge, they are as perfect a S3’'stem 
of laws as may be found elsewhere, and better suited tham 
any other to the condition of this people, for by them theyr 
have long been governed. Why should it be supposed tha.t 
Congress has abolished these laws ? Why should any one wislx 
to abolish them? They have committed no treason, nor aro 
hostile to the United States, nor countenance crime, nor favor' 
injustice. On them, as on a foundation of rock, reposes 
almost the entire superstructure of social order in these two 
States. Annul this code of local laws, and there would Uo 
no longer any rights, either of person or property, here. Abol¬ 
ish the local civil tribunals made to execute them, and yotx 
would virtually annul the laws, except in reference to the very 
few cases cognizable in the Federal courts. Let us for a mo¬ 
ment suppose the whole local civil code annulled, and that X 
am left, as commander of the Fifth Military District, the solo 
fountain of law and justice. This is the position in whiclx 
you would place me. 
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I am now to protect all rights and redress all wrongs. 
How is it possible for me to do it ? Innumerable questions 
arise, of which I am not only ignorant, but to the solution of 
which a military court is entirely unfitted. One would estab¬ 
lish a will, another a deed ; or the question is one of succes¬ 
sion, or partnership, or descent, or trust; a suit of ejectment 
or claim to chattels ; or the application may relate to robbery, 
theft, arson, or murder. How am I to take the first step in 
any such matter? If I turn to the acts of Congress I find 
nothing on the subject. I dare not open the authors on the 
local code, for it has ceased to exist. 

And you tell me that in this perplexing condition I am to 
furnish, by dint of my own hasty and crude judgment, the 
legislation demanded by the vast and manifold interests of 
the people! I repeat, sir, that you, and not Congress, are 
•responsible for the monstrous suggestion that there are no 
local laws or institutions here to be respected by me, outside 
the acts of Congress. I say unhesitatingly, if it were pos¬ 
sible that Congress should pass an act abolishing the local 
codes for Louisiana and Texas—^which I do not believe—and 
it should fall to my lot to supply their places with .something 
of my own, I do not see how I could do better than follow 
the laws in force here prior to the Rebellion, excepting what¬ 
ever therein shall relate to slavery. Power may destroy the 
forms, but not the principles of justice; these will live in 
spite even of the sword. History tells us that the Roman 
pandects were lost for a long period among the rubbish that 
war and revolution had heaped upon them; but at length were 
dug out of the ruins, again to be regarded as a precious 
treasure. 

You are pleased to state that “ since the publication of 
(my) general orders No. 40, there has been a perceptible 
increase of crime and manifestations of hostile feeling toward 
the Grovemment and its supporters,” and add that it is an 
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unpleasant duty to give such a recital of the condition of tlte 
country/' 

You will permit me to say that I deem it impossible tlie 
first of these statements can he true, and that I do very 
greatly doubt the correctness of the second. General ordex-s 
ISTo. 40 was issued at New Orleans, Nov. 29, 1867, and your 
letter was dated Jan. 17, 1868. Allowing time for order No. 
40 to reach Texas and become generally known, some addi¬ 
tional time must have elapsed before its effect would be mani¬ 
fested, and yet a further time must transpire before 3"ou would 
be able to collect the evidence of what j^ou term “ the condi¬ 
tion of the country"and ^^.t, after all this, you would bave 
to make the necessar^r investigations to ascertain if order No. 
40, or something else, was the cause. The time, therefore, 
remaining to enable ^-ou, before the 17th of January, 1868, 
to reach a satisfactory conclusion on so delicate and nice a 
question must have been very short. How yon proceeded ; 
whether ^'ou investigated yourself or through third persons ; 
and if so, who they were, what their competency and fair¬ 
ness ; on what evidence you rested 3 "our conclusion, orwhetber 
you ascertained any facts at all, are points upon which your 
letter so discreetly omits all mention, that I may weU be ex¬ 
cused for not relying implicitly upon it; nor is my difficulty 
diminished by the fact that in another part of your letter you 
state that ever since the close of the war a very large portion 
of the people have had no affection for the Government, but 
bitterness of feeling only. Had the duty of publishing and 
circulating through the country’', long before it reached me, 
3 " 0 ur statement that the action of the district commander was 
increasing crime and hostile feeling against the Government, 
been less painful to 3 ’our sensibilities, it might possibly Have 
occurred to you. to furnish something on the subject in addi¬ 
tion to 3 ’our bare assertion. 

But what was order No. 40, and how could it have the 
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effect you attribute to it? Tt sets forth that ^Hhe great prin¬ 
ciples of American liberty are still the inheritance of this 
people and ever Bhould l>o; tliat the right of trial by jury, the 
habeas corpus, the liberty of the pre^ss, t he freedom of speech, 
and the natural rights of peu'sons and proptuly must be pre¬ 
served.** Will you qiumtion the trutli of tliese declarations? 
Which one of these great prineiph^s of liberty are you ready 
to deny and repudiate? Whoever does so avows himself the 
enemy of human liberty and the advot*ate of despotism. 
Was there any intimation in general orchn^s No. 40 that any 
crimes or breaches of law would be countenanced? You 
know that therc’i was not. On the (contrary, you know per¬ 
fectly well that while ‘‘ the eonsidcTation of crime and 
offences committed in the Fifth Military District was referred 
to the judgment of the regular eivil tribunals,** a pledge was 
given in order No. 40, which all imdt»rstood, that tribunals 
would Im supported in their lawful jurisdiction, and that 
“ forcible resistance to law %v(>uld be instantly suppressed by 
axms.” You will not afUrm that this phslge lias ever been 
forfeited. There has not htHui a moment since t have been 
in command of the Fiffh District, when the whole military 
force in my hands has not been ready to support tlie civil 
autihorlties of Texas in the execution of the laws. And I am 
unwilling to bellcvo they would reffiic to cidl for aid if they 
needed It. 

There are some considerations whicli, It seems to me, 
should cause you to hesitate before indulging in wholciale 
censures against the civil authorities of Texas. You are 
yomrself the chief of these authorities; not elected hy the peo¬ 
ple, but created by the military. Not long after you had thus 
com© Into office, all the judges of the Huprmne Court of 
Texas— five in number—^were reunoved teom office, and new 
appointment made; twelve of toe stventeen district judges 
were mmm^ and otoero appointed. County officers, more 
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or loss, in seventy-five out of one hundred and twenty-eight 
counties, were removed, and others appointed in their places. 
It is fair to conclude that the executive and judicial civil 
functionaries in Texas are the persons whom j^ou desired, to 
jail the offices. It is proper to mention, also, that none hut 
registered citizens, and only those who could take the test 
oath, have been allowed to serve as jurors during your admin¬ 
istration. Now, it is against the local government, created 
hy military power prior to my coming here, and so comjDosed 
of your personal and political friends, that you have preferred 
the most grievous complaints- It is of them that yon have 
asserted they will not do their duty; they will not maintain 
justice; will not arrest offenders; will not punish crimes; 
and that out of one hundred homicides conamitted in the last 
twelve months, not over ten arrests have been made ; and by 
means of such gross disregard of duty, you declare that 
neither property nor life is safe in Texas. 

Certainly you could have said nothing more to the discredit 
of the officials who are now in office. If the facts be as you 
allege, a mystery is presented for which I can imagine no ex¬ 
planation. Why is it that your political friends, backed up 
and sustained by the whole military of the United States in 
this district, should be unwilling to enforce the laws against 
that part of the population lately in rebellion, and whom you 
represent as the offenders ? In aU the history of these trou¬ 
bles, I have never seen or heard before of such a fact. I re¬ 
peat, if the fact be so, it is a profound mystery, utterly^ sur¬ 
passing my comprehension. I am constrained to declaire that 
I believe you are in very great error as to facts. On careful 
examination at the proper source, I find that, at the date of 
your letter, four cases only of homicides had been repoirted to 
these headquarters as having occurred since Nov. 29, 1867, 
the date of order 40, and these cases were ordered to be 
tried or investigated as soon as the reports were received. 
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However, the fact of one hundred homicides may still be cor¬ 
rect, as stated by you. The Freedmen’s Bureau in Texas 
reported one hundred and sixty; how many of these were by 
Indians and Mexicans, and how the remainder were classified, 
is not known, nor is it known whether these data are ac¬ 
curate. 

The report of the commanding officer of the District of 
Texas shows that since I assumed command no applications 
have been made to him by you for the arrest of criminals in 
the State of Texas. 

To this date eighteen cases of homicides have been reported 
to me as having occurred since Nov. 29, 1867, although 
special instructions had been given to report such cases as 
they occur. Of these, five were committed by Indians, one 
by a Mexican, one by an insane man, three by colored men, 
two of women by their husbands, and of the remainder, some 
by parties unknown — all of which could be scarcely attribut¬ 
able to order No. 40. If the reports received since the 
issuing of order No. 40 are correct, they exhibit no increase 
of homicides in my time, if you are correct that one hundred 
had occurred in the past twelve months. 

That there has not been a perfect administration of justice 
in Texas I am not prepared to deny. 

That there has been no such wanton disregard of duty on 
the part of officials as you allege, I am weU satisfied. A 
very little while ago you regarded the present officials in 
Texas the only ones who could be safely trusted with power. 
Now you pronounce them worthless, and would cast them 
aside. 

I have found little else in your letter but indications of 
temper, lashed into excitement by causes which I deem 
mostly imaginary, a great confidence in the accuracy of your 
own opinions, and an intolerance of the opinions of others, 
a desire to punish tbe thoughts and feelings of those who 
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differ fi'om you, and an impatience which magnifies the short¬ 
comings of officials who are perhaps as earnest and conscien¬ 
tious in the discharge of their duties as yourself, and a most 
unsound conclusion that while any persons are to be found 
wanting in affection or respect for government, or yielding it 
obedience from motives which you do not approve, war, and 
not peace, is the status, aiid all such persons are the proper 
subjects for military penal jurisdiction. 

If I have written anything to disabuse your mind of so 
grave an error, I shall be gratified. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. S. Hancock, 
Major-General Commanding. 

But all this time General Hancock’s action was inter¬ 
fering, not only with the greedy carpet-baggers, who 
were fattening upon the Southern States, but with the 
schemes of the Radical majority in Congress. A 
Presidential election was approaching, and it was no 
part of their plan to permit the South to acquire such 
a degree of rehabilitation as to have the vote of its 
people counted in determining the result. To elect 
their candidate and retain possession of Congress it 
was necessary that the South should remain under 
military rule, that its citizens should be under the 
ban of disfranchisement, and that Federal troops 
should fence in the polls. 

To allow Hancock’s plan of constitutional and legal 
government to be carried out, would bring the South 
peaceably and happily back into the Union before the 
ambition of these politicians could be realized. Hence 
it was decreed that Hancock must go. The President 
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had appointed him and the President alone could 
remove him. So it must be accomplished by indi¬ 
rection. The first plan was to pass a bill reducing 
the number of major-generals in the regular army — 
Hancock having received that rank in 1866 — and turn 
him out in that way. A bill was introduced to this 
effect; but the prospect of a tremendous popular reac¬ 
tion against its authors terrified them, and it was 
dropped. 

A quieter scheme was then concocted. General 
Grant was by this time thoroughly imbued with the 
Presidential ambition, and with the assurance of the 
Republican nomination he readily lent himself to the 
plans of the leaders of that party. The firat step was, 
by act of Congress, to place in the hands of the Gen- 
eml of the army unusual powers, exceeding those of 
the President, in regard to the administration of the 
nailitaiy governments of the South. The next was for 
the General to use these powers in interference with 
General Hancock’s direction of affairs in his district in 
such a manner as to cripple his authority and, in fact, 
place him in a humiliating position. 

About this time General Hancock wrote to a friend 
in Congress: " I hope to be relieved here soon. The 
President is no longer able to protect me. So that I 
may expect one humiliation after another until I am 
forced to resign. I am prepared for any event. Noth¬ 
ing can intimidate me from doing what I believe to bo 
honest and right.” 

General Hancock applied to be relieved from his 
(X)inmand on the 27th of February, 1868; and the 
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South was given over to the bayonet, to plunder, and 
to strife. But the record of that six months’ consti¬ 
tutional rule in the tnidst of military despotism on 
every hand had placed Hancock’s name high on the 
roll of Democratic statesmen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Hancock’s Consistent and Patrudui Democracy.— Ills California 
Speech in IBtU.— llis Acts in IBtH—Intimacy with PrcHidciit 
Lincoln.—The Democratic Convention of IHiiS.— HanccH^k the 
Leading Candidate.—His Letter Endorsing the Nomination of 
Seymour.— The Convention of He Again Keceives a Large 

Vote.— Tributes to His Charaeter. 

It is pleasing to note with what consistent pat riotism 
General Hancock performed his duties to his (a)untry. 
With him the Dcmocnitic sentiment was not a. iliokering 
flame, blown hither and thither with every breath of 
circumstance or interest. It was u steady light, illu¬ 
mining his path at every stop, and making it impossible 
for him to go astray. 

In every situation wo find him tho same loyal, deter¬ 
mined champion of tho rights of a fnio people under a 
free government. Thus, when he wjis captain and 
quarterinsister at Los Angt'l<»s, at tlui outbn'ak of the 
war, before tho mws of a<!tuul secession hatl reat^hed 
that distant point, he declared himself promptly and 
unflinchingly on the side of the Union; and in a speech 
made on tho 4th of July, IHGl, ho said: — 

“Who of ns can forget tho names of Li^xlngfon, of Mon¬ 
mouth, of Brandywine and Yorktown, and who ean regret 
that he is a descendant of th<»8o who fought there for tho 
liberties we now enjoy? And what flag is it that we now 
look to as the banner that carrie<l us through tho great con¬ 
test, and was honored by the gallant deeds of its defenders? 
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The star-spangled banner of America, then embracing thirteen 
pale stars, representing that number of oppressed colonies. 
Now, thirty-four bright planets, representing that number of 
great States. To be sure, clouds intervene between us and 
eleven of that number, but we will trust that those clouds 
may soon be dispelled, and that those great stars in the south¬ 
ern constellation may shine forth again with even greater 
splendor than before. 

‘‘ Let us believe, at least let us trust, that our brothers 
there do not wish to separate themselves permanently from 
the common memories which have so long bound us together, 
but that whtm reason returns and resumes her sway they will 
prefer the brightevr |)age of history which our mutual deeds 
have inscribed upon the tal)lets of time, to that of the uncertain 
future of a new confederation, which, alas I to them may 
prove illusory and unsatisfactory. 

‘ ‘ Let them return to us. We will welcome them as brothers 
who have been estranged, but have come back. We have an 
interest in the battle-fields of the Revolution in those States, 
not second to their own. Our forefathers fought there side 
by side with tlieirs. Can they, if they would, throw aside 
their rights to the memories of the great fields on our soil on 
which their ancestors won renown? No, they cannot! God 
forbid that they should desire it. To those who, regardless 
of these sacred memories, insist on sundering this union of 
States, let us who only wish onr birthrights preserved to ns, 
and whose desire it is to bo still citizens of this great country 
that gave us birth, and to live under the flag which has gained 
for us the glory we boast of, say this day, to those among us 
who feel aggrieved : Your rights we will respect; your wrongs 
we will assist you to redress ; but the government resulting 
fmm the union of these States is a priceless heritage that we 
intend to preserve wad defend to the last extremity.” 
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And when, seven years later, after ho had proved the 
sincerity of his words by service for free government on 
the bloodiest fields of the war, he was called to respon¬ 
sible administrative duties, ho also proved his belief 
in a government of and by tho people. lie was a 
Unionist in the truest and best sonso of tho word, 
because he was a true Democrat. 

So, too, during his service in Washington at the be¬ 
ginning of his career, Abraham Lincoln found in the 
yo ung Brigadier-General of volunteers a strong and 
congenial soul, filled with the sincerost patriotism and 
enthusiasm for the Union. He was frequently sent 
for by the President for. consxxltation and for an inter¬ 
change of views ; for the key-note of Lincoln’s policy 
was the same idea which moved General Hancock in hia 
course during and after the war. It was that tho Union 
must be preserved; first, by putting down annod re¬ 
bellion at any cost; secondly, by restoring tho roign of 
law and establishing again free popular govommont in 
the South. Hancock was only carrying out the wise 
and patriotic policy of tho martyred President in his 
administration in Louisiana and Texas when those who 
had opposed Lincoln turned their opposition also against 
the general who had been Lincoln!s friend. 

It was such absolute confidence in General Hancock’s 
loyalty to the ideas on which our constitutional govern¬ 
ment is based, that led the Democracy of tho country 
to look to him as the proper loader of the party in tho 
Presidential contest of 1868. He, of all the major- 
generals in the army, had shown a strength of principle 
sufficiently stalwart to maintain the rights of the people 
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ist the encroachments of the Kadical majority iu 
j^ress. He alone had the moral courage to refuse 
fift of absolute power given him by act of Congress, 
to subordinate the military arm to civil authority, 
ras, ki fact, the foremost representative of the idea 
nstitutional government, and many thought that to 
Lands should be entrusted the Democratic banner 
0 election which was then approaching. 

.e convention met in New York city, July 4, 1868, 
Tnor Seymour presiding. The organization oc- 
sd two days, and upon the third day, July 7, the 
is were first called for the presentation of candi- 
When Maine was reached on the list, Gen. 
lel J. Anderson presented the name of General 
;ock in the following speech: — 

am directed by the majority of the delegates from 
3 to present to this body as a candidate, a gentleman 
they believe, unites in himself all the best character- 
of the most available candidates, and who, if elected, 

I be able to discharge acceptably, and as well as any 
man in the country, the duties of the chief executive 
of the United States, I present a gentleman who, by 
osition during the past year, has made a record that 
s to-day high in the hearts of the whole American peo- 
a gentleman who, appointed to a Military District of the 
d States,—succeeding one who in that position had sub- 
ated his regard for the Islws and the Constitution of the 
ry, and his respect for the Chief Magistrate of the 
d States, to his own ambitious longings for wealth and 
:,—standing there as the representative of Ms Govern- 
interposed the shield of the laws of the country be- 
. the tyranny of hard and petty tyrants and an op- 
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pressed and outraged people; a man -who, bj nature gifted 
with a broad, comprehensive, and discriminating intellect, 
educated in a school which taught him that the govern¬ 
ment was instituted to afford to its citizens the great -car¬ 
dinal rights of personal liberty, personal security, and the 
right to acquire and enjoy property, stood there and inter¬ 
posed between the operations of the military government 
and the people who had been outraged and oppressed, the 
law that should accord to them those rights; a gentleman 
who, on another field, was one of the brave men in command 
of troops in the late contest, and united within himself the 
attributes of lion-hearted courage and great magnanimity; 
who fought well for the nation which placed him in command, 
but held forth the hand of mercy to the enemy when brought 
beneath his arms; a man who, ever foremost in the fight, 
held the plume aloft, which, like the helmet of Navarre, 
was always the oriflamme under which his troops went on 
either to honorable death or glorious victory. With these 
words it would seem almost superfluous to give the name ; but 
I will nominate Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock. 

General Hancock’s nomination was received with 
great cheers, and the balloting began. On the first 
ballot Pendleton led with 105 votes (each delegate 
casting half a vote), and Hancock stood next on the 
list with 33^. It was a long and weary balloting, 
extending into the following day with the relative 
position of the leading candidates but little changed. 
On the fifteenth ballot, however, the chairman of the 
Pennsylvania delegation announced that, having voted 
np to that time for Hon. Asa Packer, the vote of tlie 
State would then be thrown for General Hancock* 
From that point onward General Hancock stood at the 
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head of the poll, on the eighteenth ballot 
144|. votes, or nearly a majority. 

It was at length proved to the satisfaction of all the 
delegates that the necessary two-thirds vote could not 
be secured for any candidate then before the Conven¬ 
tion, and on the twenty-second ballot ex-Govemor 
Seymour was nominated. 

It is interesting to observe that, in tliis Convention, 
cloven of tlie twcvlvc %^oteH of Massadiusctts wore 
steadily cast for General Ilaiu'ock, from tlu^ lirst ballot 
to the end of the contest; and further, tliat the Massa¬ 
chusetts delegation was, as in 1880 , headed by Judge 
J. G. Abbott, and was largely composed of the same 
men who, in 1880 , supported him in the Cincinnati 
Convention for a successtul nomination. 

The opposition at this time took occasion to represent 
General Hancock as disaffected l)y the result of the 
Convention, and to claim that he would not cordially 
support the candidate of the constitutional party. 
Little did they know the man. Little did tlioy under¬ 
stand how firm was the foundation of principle on 
which he based his conduct. But, in consequence of 
these misrepresentations, Mr. Glover addressed him a 
letter of inquiry, as follows : — 

St. Louis, July IB, 1808 . 

Majoe-Geneeal Hancock : 

Dear Sie,— I deem it proper to direct your attention to 
statements made by the Radical press, to the effect that yon 
are grcmily dissatisfied with the results of tlie National 
Democratic Convention. The object of these statements is 
to create an impression tliat you do not acquiesce in the 
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judgment of the Convention, and that your friends do not; 
and that, in consequence, Seymour and Blair will not have 
their cordial support. I wish you to know, General, that I 
have taken the liberty to pronounce these statements false, 
and to assure those who have spoken with mo on the subject, 
that nothing could cause you more regret than to find your 
friends, or any of them, less earnest in supporting the ticket 
which has been nominated than they would have been had 
your name stood in the place of Mr. Seymour^s. 

I am, sir, sincerely, your friend, 

'S. T. GnovjEB. 

To this General Hancock replied in a manlj letter 
which shows the character of this true representative of 
loyal Democracy:— 


Newport, R. I., July 17, 1868, 

S. T. Glover, St. Louis : 

My Dear Sir, —I am greatly obliged for your favor of the 
13th inst. Those who suppose that I do not acquiesce in tho 
work of the National Democratic Convention, or that I do 
not sincerely desire the election of its nominees, know very 
little of my character. Believing as I reallj^ do, that the 
preservation of constitutional government eminently depends 
on the success of the Democratic party in the coming elec¬ 
tion, were I to hesitate in its candid support, I feel I should 
not only falsify my own record, but commit a crime against 
my country. I never aspired to the Presidency on account 
of myself. I never sought its doubtful honors and certain 
labors and responsibilities merely for the position. My own 
wish was to promote, if I could, the good of tho country, 
Mid to rebuke the spirit of revolution which had invaded 
every sa^ed pr^finct of, liberty. When, therefore, you pro- 
^i^ents in question false, you did exaotiy 
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right. Principles and not men is the motto for the rugged 
crisis in which we are now struggling. Ilatl I bt‘cm made the 
Presidential nominee, I should have considenHl it a tribute, 
not to me, but to the principles wliicdi 1 had proelaimtal and 
practised. But shall 1 (‘.case to revere those princnpUm lav 
cause, by mutual political friends, anothcu* has l)een a|)pointed 
to put them into execution? Never I Never 1 Never I 

These, sir, are my sentiments, whatevtu* intendsttal partitas 
may say to the contrary; and I desire that all may know and 
understand them. I shall ever hold in grattd'ul remembrance^ 
the faithful friends who, hailing from (‘very stedion of thi^ 
Union, preferred me by tludr votes and other (‘xpressions ot 
confidence, both in and out of the (’on vent ion, and slmli do 
them all the justice to believt? that they were governcMl by 
patriotic motives; that th(\y did not propose simply to 
aggrandize my |)ersoual fortunes, but to save? their eountiy 
through mo; and that they will not suiter iUiything like 
personal preferencu^s or jealoiisies to staml between them 
and their manifest duty. 

I have the honor to be, dear sir, very respmttlhUy yours, 

WlNFIKI.n »S. 

General IIanco(?k had spent three years in (»omii)iiHicl 
of the Department of Dakota, and Imd Imm transferred 
back to the Department of the Atlantic, when Iiis 
name was again presented for the consideration of tlici 
National Democratic Convention as a candidate for tlio 
Presidency. During this time he hud hceti C|iiietly 
performing the duties of his oflice, taking no jairt In 
public life; but the people had not forgotten him ot 
his great and priceless services to the country. 

■ -The National Democmtic Convention of 1876 iiiat 
at St. Louis, June 27 , Gen. John A, McClernancI of 
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Illinois presiding. On the afternoon of the secoi 
day, the States were called upon to name candidat 
for the nomination ; and this time it was his own Sta 
of Pennsylvania which proposed General Hancock 
The presentation was made by Hon. Heister Clym 
in the following speech : — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: I a 
charged hy the delegation from the State of Pennsylvani 
representing three hundred and twenty-five thousand Dem 
crats, to present in their name, and by their authority, 
their unanimous choice for the highest elective office < 
earth, the name of one born on their soil and dear to tb< 
hearts ; the name of one whose character is the embodime 
of all that is chivalrous in manhood and excellent in moral 
the name of one who never drew his sword save in defeu 
of his country’s honor, or in obedience to her laws ; the nai 
of one who, in the hour of supreme victory, never forgol 
common brotherhood; the name of one who, although t 
very exemplar of grim-visaged war, is yet the sineerest a: 
lowliest devotee of the Constitution and the law; the nai 
of one who, in the plenitude of military power, when d 
honored, dismembered, and dismantled States were placed 
his absolute sway, declared that the liberty of the press, t 
habeas corpus, the right of trial by jury, the right of perso 
and of properly must be maintained; the name of one whc 
fame and reputation are true to every American citizen 
whatever race or color, party or creed—the name of Wiufl.^ 
Scott Hancock. 

We present it to you as the very shibboleth of victor 
!No man may doubt his honor; no man will dare to questi 
his integnly. About him closes the affection of tens 
thousands of men who sat with him by the camp-fire, w 
have gone with him through the shadow of death, and wh< 
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ho has led into the clear sunlight of vit;torj. And tlierc am 
other tens of thousands who have never met Inm, «av<* as 
foemen in battle-array, aTnid the roar of cannon and the 
blood and carnage of civil strife, who yet m^ver In-eatlie Ium 
name save in honor, and to whom lie is (*n<ldari‘d by his 
kindness, his justice, his nuu'cy, and by liis di‘votion to tlin 
Constitution and the law. His past record is his pledge for 
the future; we point to it with pride and rc*ly upon it with 
unshaken faith. Standing here upon tlie hanks of tins mighty 
river, in this imperial centre, we ask the* bretlinm freun idl the 
sections of the liepublic to unite with us in pnadaiming him 
our nominee. His is no He<‘tional fame; his will be m* see- 
tional supi)ort, and iiis will bts no partisan victory. CtiHitl 
men everywhere, mtm who are tU‘Vot4Hi to tlie C'onHiltiillcm 
and the law, num who denouneo fVaud lunl corntpiltiti, ttitai 
who are detcrrnimsl to give to tlu^ pc*o|)le of fdl the Stillest 
the inestimalile boon of liomt^ rule and mdf-government, iiieii 
who are dettu'miruHl to drive out fVom high platH U the thii»ve»i 
who have fhtttuK‘d ut>on the ill-gotten gains wreiiehed tVtim 
citizen and soldier alike, men who art* o|)posed to the infii- 
mouB and corrupt military systems Ity which want, misery, 
suffering, and almost universal bankruptcy fire brought upon 
this land, will unite with us upon this sou t>f ours; and if 
they so unite, who may doubt tlu^ result? 

Mr. Chairman, once in his <mreer—history will mwtl it 
as a fact —ho saved his Htate, and through lier the itriitm of 
those Btates, at (iettyslmrg. If you nomlniihi hftii in tills 
Convention, history will record armfciicr thiii Itt* will 
rescue his Btate in Novemlier next, and ilms rusetie tlie 
Federal Government from tlm degradation and misrule witii4 
now curse it. 

Gon. Joseph L'. lirent then npj>eiired on the itistrniti 
and addressed the tbnveniion m followi: — 
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Mfn FteBidmit and Gentlemen of the Convention: I would 
mt liiwa to trouble this Convention if the delega^ 

tion of the State of Pennsylvania ba<l expressed 

tlielf wish that f^omotbing should be said, in bedudf of and iu 
rcdiitloii to their Pnvorite son, who, in the State of I^uisiaua 
ninths a eivil rec^orcl while he was exercising powers aud l\uxc- 
tioiiH not excootted by any governor or goveriuneut except 
tliat of the Hultnn, of Turkey or the Shah of Persia, and 
which govmmm^nt ho exercised in the same spirit that 
Cicoi^ii Waiihinijton, the father of his country, exhibited 
when, tile war of the Eevolution being terminated, he 
sheiitiied hl« swordl and delivered his conunissioti to the 
dvil authorities of the country. Therefore, gentlemen, 
luimau gratitmlo would be but an expression if a son of 
Louisiatia shouUl hear the name of Winfield Scott Hancock 
111 uitiouiHl, Wo io Louisiana and in the South, know Gen¬ 
eral IliUHMHjk m the great Union winner in war and in peace. 
Along tlic faUdhl heights of Gettysburg, in the <lark thickets 
of the Wtidmiesa, we knew him, standing in tlia van and 
forc-fttint of the late war, as the champion and mnhcKUment 
of Colitmhia vkiriso et benevolens; and when ptuuv. came, and 
over this hroial Itepublic no flag was seen but tlic flag of our 
common muwtry^ we recognize him again as tlic representa¬ 
tive of Coluitihia mlctrix et benevolens^ declaring to ten miliions 
of his ftiEow citlzeos that there still remain to them the civil 
birth-right ami Inheritance of the fatliers — habeas corpus, 
trial by Jury, prota'Ctlon to property in duo oemrso of law. 
Thtirefore, fimtk^mcn, he has won us to the Union twice — 
by arms ami in peace; and cannot but think that the 
proiiM^rity anti safety of the country will be iAwsnrcd by him 
who tiai Ik*cii illustrious in war and wise and generous in 
pimce. 

Mr. F, B. S#:K:tou of Texas then arose and addressed 
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the Convention in further support of the nomination. 
He said: — 

Jtfr. President and Gentlemen: I come from a far-off State 
of this Union, and on the extreme south-western border; 
and I feel it my duty to say, and it is my pleasure to say, 
that there are a very considerable number of the people of 
that State who entertain the opinion that Pennsylvania’s dis¬ 
tinguished son, Gen. Winfield S. Hancock, is a pure patriot 
and a distinguished statesman, endowed by nature and by 
cultivation with ability and intelligence fully equal to dis¬ 
charge the high and responsible duties of President of the 
United States. I should not have felt it my duty to say this 
much had I not been invited by the Pennsylvania delegation, 
and also because, while a very large majority of my fellow- 
delegates who represent the State of Texas entertain the 
opinion that another distinguished gentleman is the most 
available candidate whom we can present at this time for 
the consideration of the American people, there are a con¬ 
siderable number in Texas who think that General Hancock 
is that man. It is just and right to them, and to the senti¬ 
ment which I represent for them, that this should be made 
known, and for the discharge of this duty I appear before 
you. 

I have simply to say, as was said by the gentleman from 
Louisiana, that the ability of General Hancock as a states¬ 
man has been tried in Texas,by the severest of all ordeals— 
the ordeal of experience. It gives me pleasure to say this 
much, and to say if General Hancock should be nominated 
by this Convention he will receive a most enthusiastic sup¬ 
port. I know I speak the sentiment of Texas when I say 
this—that he will receive a most enthusiastic support from 
the whole of Texas. 

But, like my colleague who addressed you, I say further, 
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that whoever may bo nominated of the distinguished gentle¬ 
men whose names have been presented before you, you need 
have no doubt about the majority in Texas. We have ten 
thousand Democratic votes to give to the nominee of this 
Convention, and we only ask that those of you who come from 
the okler ami tlic greater Stotes of this Union will present us 
a man who will bo sure to win us aucc('.as iu November. 

But it was not to bo. The fulness of time had not 
como. General Hancock received seventy-five votes 
on the first ballot, standing third on the list; and on 
the second ballot ex-Oovoruor Tildon was nominated. 
Pennsylvania voted for Hancock to the last; and when 
the result was known, it was his State which moved to 
make the nomination of Mr. TUden unanimous. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Cinomnati Convention of 1880.— Daniel Dougherty of Philadel¬ 
phia nominates General Hancock.— Speech of Governor Hub- 
hard of Texas, Seconding the I^omination.—The First Ballot.— 
Hancock Nominated on the Second Ballot.— Enthusiasm in the 
Convention.— Speeches of Wade Hampton, Speaker Randall, Sen¬ 
ator Wallace, Voorhees, and others. 

The time at last came when the Democratic party, 
the constitutional party of the United States, was to 
call upon this soldier of the Constitution to lead the 
people in the contest for popular rule throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The passage of time 
liad rendered only more brilliant the record of General 
Hancock in civil as well as military affairs, and it was 
seen that, in solving the problems of administration 
pressing upon the country, his strong principle and 
clear patriotism were needed. 

The National Democratic Convention met at Cincin¬ 
nati, O., on the 22d of June, 1880, Hon. John lY. 
Stevenson of Kentucky presiding. The first day was 
occupied in organization, and on the second day the 
roll of the States was called for candidates. When 
Pennsylvania was reached, the chairman of that delega¬ 
tion announced that the State had no candidate to pre¬ 
sent as the unanimous choice of the delegates, but that 
one of the delegates wished to make a nomination. 
Mr. Daniel Dougherty then proceeded to the platform, 
and spoke as follows ;— 
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I present to the thoughtful consideration of the convention 
the name of one who, on the field of battle, was styled ‘‘ the 
superb,” yet won stiU nobler renown as the Military Governor 
whose first act, in assuming command in Louisiana and 
Texas, was to salute the Constitution by proclaiming, amid 
the joyous greetings of an oppressed people, that the military, 
save in actual war, shall be subservient to the civil power. 

The plighted word of the soldier was proved in the deeds 
of the statesman. 

I name one who, if nominated, will suppress every faction, 
and be alike acceptable to the North and to the South. 
Whose nomination will thrill the land from end to end, crush 
the embers of sectional strife, and be hailed as the dawning 
of the longed-for day of perpefaal brotherhood. 

With him we can fiing away our shields and wage aggres¬ 
sive war. With him as our chieftain the bloody banner of 
the Republicans will faU from their palsied grasp. We can 
appeal to the supreme tribunal of the American people 
against the corruptions of the Republican party and its 
untold violations of constitutional liberty. 

Oh I my countrymen, in this supreme moment, the desti¬ 
nies of the Republic, the imperilled liberties of the people, 
hang breathless on your deliberations. Pause! reflect! 
beware! take no misstep. 

I nominate him who can carry every Southern State. Can 
carry Pennsylvania, Indiana, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
New York. The soldier-statesman, with a record stainless as 
his sword. I nominate Winfield Scott Hancock of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. If elected he will take his seat. 


This ringing speech was received with great applause, 
and when the State of Texas was reached, the nomina¬ 
tion was seconded in the same stirring strain by Gov- 
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ernor Hubbard, a delegate from that State. Governor 
Hubbard said: — 

Gentlemen of the Convention: I have but a word to say. 
I rise by request, a request which meets the impulses of my 
own bosom, to second the nomination of the soldier-states¬ 
man, ‘Winfield S. Hancock. Men of the Convention, it is 
peculiarly fit that Texas, that Louisiana, should respond to 
that nomination. Hear me for a moment. 

When the war closed; when tlie flag that some of us fol¬ 
lowed was furled forever; when again the Constitution of the 
fathers was the supreme law of the land, as it is now and 
ever shall be, there came down through the Southland, 
through my own State, and Louisiana especially, a race of 
carpet-baggers, lilce the Vandals of old, preying upon our 
wasted substance. Military governors filled the bastiles with 
prisoners from civil life. Men who had committed naught 
but fancied ofTcnccs against the government were ci'owdcd in 
every jail and in every bastile Irom the Ilio Grande to the 
“Father of Waters.” In that hour when we had lost all; 
when by the side of every hearthstone were weeping IlachclB ; 
when the wolf was howling at almost eveiy door; when there 
was widowhood and orphanage everywhere, there came a 
voice in that darkness of the night-time tliat said to us, “ I arn 
your military ruler; the war has closed; unbar your dun¬ 
geons, open your eourt-s and be tried as the Constitution 
prcscriboB.” That man was Winfield S. Hancock. It was an 
easy thing to be a summer friend; but at the time of our sor¬ 
row, when he held his ofilce at the hands of the groat Repub¬ 
lican party, who could, and did remove him, there stood a 
man, with the Constitution before him, reading it as the 
fathers read it; that the war having passed we resumed the 
habEiments that belonged to us— our rights, not as a con¬ 
quered province, but as a free people. The voice of a man 
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like Hancock, who risked his ion and Ids place and 

power in tlie very frown and tcidli of tlu' Republican party, 
is a man that it will do to trust (he standard of your party to. 

Sir, lie i.s not only a soldier; that is something in the 
contest that is to he wngetl, ni (he g.allant Hami)ton has told 
you. The South will be unitwl, whoever you may nominate. 
But failing in principle, failing upon every issue of finance or 
of reform or of good governun'ut, lt> attack tlie record of the 
Domocraticj party; mark it, the slogan will Im “ The bloody 
South; the old liavou of rebellion still lives.” You will hear 
it ftom the mountains and your highlands; you will liear it 
all along the linos. If yon nominate Ilaneoek, if you nom¬ 
inate Hancock, where is the argument? Wo can say every¬ 
where, hero is a soldier seeotul not evmi to the silent man on 
horseback. Here is a soldier Unit iiore <lown even upon us 
like the brigade at Balaclava, like a plumed knight to the 
front; hero is a man whom one hundred thousaml Northern 
soldiers, if tlioy are like BoiiUiern soldiers, will rally around 
his standard, be.causo he was a great sohlier, and a good man 
and a faithful citizen when the war was over. 

General Ilanciock is not wanting in all the eloqueuco of 
the statesman. Read his letU'r b> (loveruor I’ease. It is 
worthy of being placed upon Uie proudest pages of American 
history. In the letter he dmcusseil and asserted the superi¬ 
ority and supremacy of the civil power over the sword and 
spear. I Imve notliing more to say exceiit this, that if ym 
nominate him, not only the South will stand around him 
. ag the Old Guanl did around Naimleon, Imfc I Isdlevo the 
soldiers of the great North, the men who honestly fought us 
in (hat greatest of human conflicts. Ami with tluit, a n^corcl 
that Is without stain and without repioai’h; with no Gredtt 
MobUicr scandal or DoGolyer ft'auds around him. With a 
stainioss name, blending together Um soldier ami the states¬ 
man, W® win win after a quarter of a tioutury. We wUl win 
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the contest, and when won, if there is a man living in the 
broad confines of this great countrj^ who will wear these 
honors, it is Winfield S. Hancock of Pennsylvania. 

Then followed other endorsments as the roll-call of 
the States proceeded; among them Hon. John W. 
Daniel said: — 

We are here to-day embarrassed by the very brilliancy 
and variety of the names which have challenged public favor 
for the first office in the people’s gift. Jurists wlio have worn 
untarnished ermine ; statesmen who have moulded the policy, 
shaped the measures, and fought the battles of the party; 
soldiers who have enriched our history with feats of arms, 
and who arc battle-scarred with wounds of honor; orators, 
scholars, thinkers, actors in every leading enterprise of a 
practical nature or intellectual endeavor, stand in glittering 
array around us, worthy to bo crowned with any honor or to 
be the recipient of any trast that this great public can bestow. 
The question which I have asked myself; the question which, 
it seems to me, should be the index-finger to guide our work 
to a wise conclusion, is this: Who is that man among them 
who can interlace together the'heart-strings of this American 
people ? Who is that man who can make to permeate through 
every portion of this mighty country those sentiments of 
mutual confidence and of brotherly love which once abided 
among us before the schism of the secession war? When 
I have asked the question, the heart of every man gives mo 
answer that that man is Winfield Scott Hancock of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Did I say of Pennsylvania? Winfield Scott Hancock 
of the United States ; of every State by his good right hand 
reunited. They tell us, gentlemen, that this country is tired 
of the rale of the camp and of the sword. They tell us that 
the people are weary of martial habits and of martial measures. 
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I acknowledge that fact; but all the more will they welcome 
with gladsome greetings the man who first abolishes them. 

Who is he, indeed? He is the man who abohshed the 
rule of the camp in civil places. 

All the more ready are we, therefore, to receive into our 
hearts him who was the first to salute with his stainless sword 
the majesty of the civil law; who was the first to bow with 
knightly crest at the bar of civil justice ; who was the first of 
all whose voice was heard crying aloud in the wilderness of 
despotism, ‘‘Make the way straight for the reign of peace and 
for the sovereignty of the people.’* 

Bethink you not, my friends, that the American people 
are so indiscriminating as to apprehend the embryo of a 
Brutus or the embryo of a Caesar in the man who was the 
Brutus of unhallowed arbitrary power. 

Those words came to this country like a sunburst upon a 
wintry day. They were like the springing up of a fountain 
in a desert. They were like the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. And long after this great Convention has passed 
away from earth, the millions who are to come after us will 
be Singing upon their tongues those words which belong to 
Runnymede and the Magna Charta. The great principles of 
American hberty are still the lawful inheritance of this people. 
The trial by jury, the habeas corpus, the freedom of speech, 
the liberty of the press, the natural rights of persons and the 
rights of property must be preserved. 

They tell us that we, the American people, do not want 
a Soldier. The greatest and best, the magistrate without a 
peer, was who? George Washington, the soldier. George 
Washington whose life had been spent in the saddle, and 
whose history is musical with the clinking of the spur. 
Madison and Monroe were soldiers. Jackson and Harrison 
and Taylor were soldiers. Buchanan and Lincohi had both 
borne arms for the Republic. All adown the line of your 
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residents for one hundred years are the sparkling names of 
jnerican soldiers. 

And why shall we not now follow the footsteps of our 
Lthers and present the greatest oflico which this Republic can 
estow to that great Democratic soldier who shed his blood 
)r his people, yet who proved as generous to the conquered 
3 he was loyal to the conquering banner. 

Just one word more. The nomination of General Han- 
Dck means instantaneous and continuous aggression. It 
ill sound to America like a general order from the council 
f war: ‘‘Wo move on the enemy's works to-morrow.” The 
Lgnal sounds tluis advance. The bugles ring boots and sad- 
les, the standard to the front with the nomination of Han- 
ock, and you will h(‘ar the tread of the moving legions. I 
m reminded here that the first man yesterday, whose very 
rcscnco in this Couvetition touched the heart and brought 
)rth spontaneously its applause, was the soldier-statesman of 
lOuth Carolina. Nominate Winheld Scott Hancock, and let 
iic last cheer of this Convention go up for the Union soldiers 
rho have shown themHolvcm so generous in welcoming iis. 
?hcn, my friends, in this canvass, you will hear the hearty 
urrah of the lioys who wore tlu^ blue, mingling with the 
did music of tlie rebel dieer in one grand national anthem. 
?lion, my friends, the divided tribes, who, like the Romans 
f old, have come down from the mountain of secession, will 
oil in one mighty and undivided stream for tlio regeneration 
f this nation. 

Then the Convention, having refused to adjourn, do- 
nandod a ballot; and the result showed Hancock’s 
lame at the head of the list. Ho recoivod 171 votes. 
The other candidates wore Senator Bayard, who re¬ 
ceived 1531; Senator Thurman, 68 J; Judge Field, 65; 
idorrison, 62 ; Hendricks, 49|; Tilden, 38 ; Ewing, 10. 
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Then the Convention adjourned. When it met in 
the third day’s session, Thursday, June 24, Mr. Til- 
den’s name was withdrawn by the New York delegation, 
and a ballot was at once taken. When the clerk had 
reached Illinois in the call for States, the tide of ballot¬ 
ing was seen to set strongly toward Hancock, and from 
that moment to the close there were no votes but for 
the favorite. 

The nomination was made unanimous amid a scene 
of enthusiasm such as the oldest veterans of Democratic 
conventions had never seen. Then came the speeches 
of ratification and congratulation. The factions of the 
New York Democracy publically proclaimed their rec¬ 
onciliation, and on all sides there were eager voices en¬ 
dorsing the candidacy of the hero-statesman. Senator 
Wade Hampton said: — 

On behalf of the “ Solid South”—that South which once 
was arrayed against the great soldier of Pennsylvania—in 
their name I stand here to pledge you its sohd vote. 

We win prove no laggards in this great race for constitu- 
fional government, for home rule, and for freedom aU over 
this great land. There is no name which is held in higher 
respect among the people of the South than that of the man 
whom you have given us as our standard-bearer. 

We have met him on the field of battle. We knew then that 
he was a brave, a gallant, an able soldier,—one who always 
conducted war upon civilized principles; and when the war 
ended, he was among the first to extend his kindly hand to 
aid the people who had been %hting against him. We recog¬ 
nize that, and recognizing it, we Will give him a cordial, a 
hearfy, and m earnest support. And in the name of Soiith 
Carolina—itaie Which has so lately emerged and come 
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into the sisterhood of States—^that State which was so over¬ 
whelmingly Republican that we scarcely dared to count the 
Democratic vote,—^in behalf of that State I here pledge my¬ 
self, if work, if zeal, if energy can do anything, I pledge the 
people of South Carolina to give as large a Democratic vote 
as any other State in this Union. 

Congressman Randall, who had himself been named 
as a candidate, said:— 

I am here to second the nomination of Pennsylvanians son. 
General Hancock. Your deliberations have been marked 
with the utmost harmony, and your act is an impress of the 
heart of the American Democrat in every State in the Union. 
Not only is your nomination strong, but it is one that will 
bring us victory, and we will add another State to the Dem¬ 
ocratic column, the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the keystone of the Federal arch. Not only is this accept¬ 
able to every Democrat in the United States, but it is a 
nomination which will command the respect of the entire 
American people. 

Senator Wallace of Pennsylvania said:— 

Histoiy repeats itself. In this great city of Cincinnati the 
Democrats of the nation named their last President; and 
to-day they name the next. History repeats itself. In those 
days they named a son of Pennsylvania, and to-day again 
they inscribe upon the banners of the Democracy the name 
of the gallant son of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
He will lead us to victory. His name is invincible. The 
word rings out: ‘‘Advance the column! Move on tibie 
enemy’s works 1 Let there be no defence, but agression I 
aggression 11 aggression 111 and victory is omra.” 
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Stniiilor VoorluH'B Haiti: 


8|H‘c*t.ai*!o i\( a militarv nmu Huljonliuatiug the military 
pimvf to ftii* fivil nuthuntii’H, h one of the moBt pleasant 
H|ieelaelt*H «4‘ hinttiry. Hiin Comt^ral llaiuHa'k lias won upon 
the heart <»f hiH etarntry. WaHhhe^fon wan a noldier, but his 
greatest iielil«nH»Jiieiii wan wluni ht:< Haiti that tlie laws of his 
cHiuiiiry wt‘rt» uhove the Hwurti ami iil>ovt^ military power, 
llaiuaiek wan renawn U|h)ii many batlle-lltdtlH, hIuhI his blood 
ii|.ian niiiiiy liiiUltHlhdtlH, roile «lown tlu^ line a,H |)rou(l a flgiire 
Iti nitlltiiry liktoiy?' m MnrHhnI Ney or itny other Marshal that 
OTor miiimfitulecl men, lltti his |troutleHt net was, when 
plaeetl in c»imirnnml ot wliafc was tlarnght by our radieal 
tTUHhetl, broken anti mined Siatt^H, lie liad the 
«Egiieit>% he hint the patrhdiHiiu to Ull tip tite d<JW«4rodden 
oivH inidiorltieH, to nay, ‘"Sohlier tliat I arm the laws that 
pmteet ot H|teeeln trial t»y jnry, halHaiH eorpun, shall 

be npliehl by me by ilm sword that is in my hand.^* IIo 
«|M»ko ibr tdvil Itlmriy when It was overthrown throughout 
otii^difilf of this eoniitry; k* tl«d aet he miulo a Hoeond 
Deidariitimi of tntlepenilenc^e ftir the Honihern Htabm» He 
iimde li neeaiitl fleidariiiion of eoiiHiitutional liberty, and set 
an exfitiijde for Ills own ami for onr ftifnre generations of 
afaaltemat to that great framework ilevised by our fathers, 
pmtiHited iiivl enjoyetl tiy ns* lie is %vtn1.!iy ot ycmr coa- 
fldeneii. 


TImih wai WiH'FiEDi> Biarrr IlAKCtcKiE, iiIiicmmI in nom¬ 
ination for tlia liighaat otlieo in tha gift cd* the Ameriear 
pooplo I anti tlio platform of priiMnplim with which th: 
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earnest and patriotic endeavor, was crowned with the 
highest honor in the gift of the groat party of the 
people. 

On the 13th of July, the committee appointed by 
the Democratic Convention, headed by Governor Stev¬ 
enson, the chairman, waited upon General Hancock, at 
his pleasant and breezy homo on Governor’s Island, 
New York harbor, and foi'mally tendered him the nomi¬ 
nation. In the letter convoying the official nomination, 
Governor Stevenson said: " That which chiclly inspij-od 
your nomination was the lact that you had conspi(;u- 
ously recognized and o.xoniplifiod the yearning of the 
American people for reconciliation and brotherhood 
under the shield of tho Constitution, with all its zeal¬ 
ous care and guarantees for the rights of persons and 
States.” 

It is in this attitude and this character that General 
Hancock stands before the American people, — tho 
soldier, patriot, and statesman whom all honor and all 
trust. 
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CHAPTEK I. 


Parentage of William H. Englisli.— Sound Democratic Stock.— His 
Boyhood Days.— Education and Admission to the Bar.—Admitted 
to Practice in the United States Supreme Court at the Age of 
Twenty-three.— He enters Politics in the Polk Campaign.— Clerk¬ 
ship at Washington.— The Constitutional Convention.— Elected 
to the Legislature.— Nominated as Speaker of the House.— His 
Election to that Olhcc. 

In the little village of Lexington, Scott County, Ind., 
on the 27th of August, 1822, was horn William H. 
English. The father of this child, Maj. Elisha G. Eng¬ 
lish, emigrated from Kentucky to Lexington in 1818, 
and was one in whom aU who knew him reposed the 
highest confidence. As one of the pioneers of the 
State, he was called upon to aid in its government, as 
shorilf several times, and during twenty years a member 
of the Indiana IIouso of Keprosentatives or Senate, and 
for some time the United States marshal for Indiana. 

Maj. Elisha G. English died at his son’s residence in 
Indianapolis, Nov. 14, 1874, and is buried in Crown 
Hill Cemetery. 

Mahala English, the mother of William H. English, 
is also a native of Kentucky, and is now residing with 
her son In Indianapolis, having attained the ago of 
eighty-two years. 

The paternal grandfather of William H. English was 
Elisha English, born March 2, 1768, near Laurel, Sus- 
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s<‘x C’oimty, Del. IIo waa niarriod to Banili Wharton, 
Dec. 10, 178«; n'luoved to Kinifucky in 1790, and 
IVoni there tt) (’arrolHon, (irt'cne (’ouiUy, III., in 1830. 
He died at LoniavilU', Ky., March 7, l<sr)7. 

Surah Wharton En<rU.ali <lied Nov. 27, 1849, in tho 
cighty-aci-ond yi'nr of her age, and left behind her tho 
Jt'coiil of a devote<l mother anti noble woman. Tho 
inscription on tlu'' tombatone of these two people, who 
had aided in settling a State, reads : — 

“ My fiUhcr and iny luotlu'r. 'I'licy lived lovingly as hus¬ 
band atul wife over sixty years, and, Iwfort! tho tio was 
broken, cmild luuulH'f two huiniri‘d living tlcscendants. Their 
fourteeu chiUlrea all inarrusl ami hntl children before a death 
Oixiurred in the family. 'I'his monument is evicted to their 
memory by Elisha t». English of Indiana.” 

On his mother’a side, Mr. English's grandparents 
were; Philip Eastin, a lieutenant in the Fourth Virginia 
lleginient in the war of the AnuTienn llevolution, who 
died in tht' year 1817, and wu.s buried in tho llickors 
Ivklge (or Ilillis) Intrying-grouud, near tho Ohio Eiver, 
& few miles north-tatst of Matli.son, Ind.; and Sarah 
Smith Eastin, who man-UHl Lieutenant Eastin at Win¬ 
chester, Va., in 1782, and died in tho year 1843. 

Tho scones of Mr. English’s boyhood were those of 
hardy adventurti and reckless ikring, so familiar to the 
poinoers of tho West, and it is not to Im wondered at 
that ho grow up strengthened by the gitiwing strangth 
of his Mate, and thoroughly ideutiluHl with her every 
interest. 

Tho bov’s odi 
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the common schools of the neighborhood, and a course 
of three years’ study at the South Hanover College. 
During this time of study his aim was to become a 
lawyer, and so earnestly did he labor, that at the age of 
eighteen ho was admitted to practice in the Circuit 
Court; shortly afterwards to the Supreme Court of the 
State; and, in the twenty-third year of his age, to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Such admission meant very much more then than it 
does now, since the examinations, under the old sys¬ 
tem, wore very thorough, and particularly rigid; nor 
was license in the inferior courts in that day sufficient 
to entitle one to admission to practice in the Supreme 
Court of the State. 

Mr. English had all the elements of great success at 
the bar, had he continued in the practice; but he drifted 
into politics, and very soon into an office which kept 
him in Washington four years, and ho never again 
returned to the law as a profession, even though he was 
at one time associated in practice with the well-known 
Joseph G. Marshall. 

Mr. English’s inclinations led him to a political life, 
and ho identified himself with the Democratic party, 
taking a prominent part in the political contests of his 
country oven before ho attained his majority. Som 
years before he was of age, ho was chosen as a delegate, 
from Scott County to the Democratic State Convention 
hold at Indianapolis ; and in that campaign he com¬ 
menced his real political work. 

Under the Tyler administration Mr. English was 
appointed postmaster at Lexington, and in 1843 he was 
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chosen principal clerk of the House of Repi'csentatives 
of his own State, over several competitors who were 
politically very strong. 

James D. Williams, now the venerable and respected 
governor of Indiana, was then, for the first time, a 
member of the House, and ho has several times made 
public mention of the fact that Mr. English then per¬ 
formed the same duties, and most satisfactorily, too, 
with the aid of one assistant, that in these later years 
over half a dozen are paid to perform. 

It was soon after the close of this session of the 
Legislature that the presidential canvjisa was opened, 
wherein the Whigs were led by Henry Clay, and the 
Democrats took up the then almost unknown James K. 
Polk. To the election of the latter gentleman, Mr. 
Enghsh contributed largely by his energy and brilliant 
work; and after the election he was given a position in 
the Treasury Department at Washington. Inasmuch 
as ho was not the man to disguise his principles, or to 
make an effort to keep a place under an administration 
in which he was not in full sympathy, and as ho 
voted for tlie nomination of Cass in the next National 
Convention, and strenuously opposed the election of 
General Taylor, he sent a letter of resignation to Mr, 
Polk, which was extensively copied by the Democratic 
press, together vsith comments approving the independ¬ 
ent spirit of its author. 

In the National Convention of 1848, Mr. English’s 
father, Elisha G. English, and his uncle. Revel W. 
English, were vice-presidents, and two other unolos 
del^ates. It was in this convention that he first mot 
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Samuel J. Tilden, who was then a delegate frorci -the 
State of New York. It may also be mentioned 
showing the foundation-stone of Mr. English’s Poli-ti^al 
faith, that four of the English brothers were Hiertxlbers 
of the Legislature in four different States, and all of -the 
Democratic pei'suasion. 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. English is a Dcixtocrat 
by the sol)or judgment of his maturer manhood, as 'well 
as by the inheritance and traditions of his family ; a.nd 
it may be said that the commanding positions ho has 
held, his largo experience, and his knowledge of xnen 
and measures, all combine to strengthen his conviohions 
that the princij)lcs of the Democratic pai'ty must pre¬ 
vail if wo arc to have a united and prosperous couin-tx-v. 
His own idea of what these principles are will be host 
understood by the following vigorous and foaroihle 
words, uttered by him in a lately published interviLow : 

‘‘ 1 am for honesty in money as in politics and morals^ and 
think the great material and businesB interests of this coiaxxtry 
should be placed upon the most solid basis, and as far a.® pos- 
8il)le from tlu^ blighting influenec of demagogues. A-t tlio ea.me 
time I am op|)osed to class legislation, and in favor of pro¬ 
tecting and fostering the interests of the laboring an<3. pro¬ 
ducing classes in every legitimate" way possible. A. pixre, 
economical, constitutional government, that will protects tlie 
liberty of the people and the property of the people, witshout 
destroying the rights of the States or aggrandizing its own 
powers beyond the limits of the Constitution, is the Icind of 
government (5ontemi)lated by the fathers ; and by that X lilxink 
the Democracy propose to stand.” 

In the United States Senate, during the memoirable 
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session of the compromise of 1850, when Calhoun and 
Cass, Clay and Webster, and other great statesmen of 
the day vied with each other in those able forensic 
efforts which obtained so much celebrity, and led to 
the results so gratifying to every American patriot, 
Mr. English was a clerk of the Claims Committee. It 
was the pure patriotism of such men as were in the 
Senate at that time, the grandeur of their eloquence, 
and the far-reaching benefits of the measures proposed 
and advocated, that left such a fadeless impression on 
Mr. English’s mind as inspired his ambition, broadened 
his views, and contributed largely in giving him influ¬ 
ence in the councils of the nation when he became a 
member of the National Legislature. 

At the close of this extraordinary session he resigned 
his position, and returned to his homebut only to be 
called to more labor in the interest of his country. 

The people of Indiana had just decided to call a 
Convention to revise the State Constitution, which had 
been adopted in 1816 ; and, after an existence of over 
a third of a century, the adoption of a new Constitu¬ 
tion, in accord with the spirit of the times, was ap¬ 
proached with much caution. Every one felt the neces¬ 
sity of confiding the trust to the wisest and best men 
in the State; and it is doubtful whether a superior 
body of men ever assembled for a like purpose than 
that which assembled at Indianapolis, in October, 1850, 
to prepare a Constitution for the State of Indiana. 
Mr. English had the honor of being elected the prin¬ 
cipal Secretary of the Convention, and of officially 
attesting the Consstitutipn, which was prepared by the 
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Convention after over four monthis’ doliberation, ^nd 
which was ratified by an overwhelming vote of* the 
people. 

At the adjournment, the Convention assigneci to 
Mr. P.nglish the important trust of supervising- the 
publication of the Constitution, the journals, addresses, 
etc. As Secretary of the Convention, ho added largely 
to his reputation, and the fact was recognized th.a-fc his 
abilities were of a character to command a -wider 
sphere of usefulness to the party and to the country. 

The adoption of the new Constitution made a neces¬ 
sity for a thorough revision of the laws of the State, 
and the same high order of talent was needed to naould 
the laws as had been required to prepare the Constitu¬ 
tion itself. It was, therefore, a signal honor to TVTr - 
English, that he was elected, in 1851, to represent his 
native county in the State Legislature against an oj>po- 
sition majority, and over a competitor considered! the 
strongest and most popular man of his party in. the 
county. This was the first mooting of the Legislature 
under the provisions of the new Constitution 5 and 
judgment and discretion wei’e required of the Legis¬ 
lature to put the new State machinery into harmonious 
and successful operation. Therefore, it was no small 
compliment to so young man as Mr. English, to Liave 
been chosen over so many older and more experienced 
citizens. 

But this was not the only honor which was to be liis. 
Notwithstanding the fact that ho was but twenty-nine 
years of ago, that it was his first session as a mexnloer, 
and that there were many old and distinguished men in 
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that Legislature, when the caucus to nominate a 
Speaker was held, he received twenty-two votes to 
thirty-one for Hon. John W. Davis, who had long been 
a member and Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, and had also been Minister to China, 

Early in the session, on a disagreement between the 
House and Speaker Davis, he called Mr. Enghsh to 
the chair, and resigned the position of Speaker. The 
next day Mr. English was elected by twenty-eight 
majority, and it may be mentioned as an evidence of 
his popularity as a presiding officer, tliat during his 
long term of service—over three months—no appeal 
was taken from any of his decisions. And this is the 
more remarkable since it was the first session under 
the new Constitution, when many new points had to be 
decided. 

Previous to the election of Mr. English as Spaeker, 
he was selected by Speaker Davis as one of a com¬ 
mittee of five to revise the laws of the State, but 
declined. But many radical and highly beneficial 
reforms in the laws of the State were made at this ses¬ 
sion, to the success of which Mr. English largely con¬ 
tributed, and which, in some instances, he originated, 
such as the change in the system of taxing railroads, 
and the substitution of the present short form of deeds, 
mortgages, etc., for long and intricate forms. 

Mr. English has, in an eminent degree, that force 
and energy of character which lead to successful action, 
and has left his impress upon the measures of every 
deliberative body, company, or association to which he 
has belonged. In a word, he has ail the elements of a 
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bold, aggressive, and successful leadership. If lost 
with a multitude in a pathless wilderness, he would 
not lag behind waiting for some one else to open up 
the path of escape. He would be more apt to promptly 
advise which was the best way out, or to make the 
road himself and call upon his cororades to follow. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Election to Congress.—The Famous Kansas-lSTebraska Bill and Mr 
English’s Action Thereon.— The “Popular Sovereignty” Idea.— 
Eelations with Douglas.—Mr. English’s Position on the Slavery 
Question.—His Second Election to Congress.—Labor against 
Know-Nothingism.—Eegent of the Smithsonian Institute.—Third 
Election to Congress.—The Slavery Agitation and Lecompton Con¬ 
stitution.—The “English Bill” and its Author’s Views upon it. 

It was at the close of the long session of the Legis¬ 
lature of 1851, after he had won the highest praise from 
men of both parties, and was looked upon by the Dem¬ 
ocrats as a man of sound political views and unswerv¬ 
ing integrity, that he was asked to allow his name to be 
used for the Congressional election. Consenting, he 
was nominated, and in October, 1852, elected by 488 
majority over John D. Ferguson. 

Mr% English entered Congress at the commencement 
of Mr. Pierce’s administration, and gave its political 
measures the same support that he had shown during the 
election, in which he aided to no slight extent. 

Regarding the time and the man, an eminent writer 
has said:— 

It was a memorable period in the history of the country; 
a time when questions of far-reaching consequences had their 
birth; and which a few years subsequentlj’' tested to the 
utmost limit the strength of the Republic. It was the time 
for the display of unselfish patriotism, lofty purpose, moral 
courage, and unwavering devotion to the Constitution. Mr. 
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English met the demand. He was equal to the responsibility 
of the occasion. He never disappointed his constituents, his 
party, or his country. He displayed his national qualities of 
prudence, sagacity, and firmness.’’ 

At the opening of this Congress the famous Kansas- 
Nebraska bill was introduced. Mr. English was a mem¬ 
ber of the House Committee on Territories, which was 
charged with the consideration and report of the bill; 
he did not concur with the majority of the committee in 
the propriety and expediency of bringing forward the 
measure at that time, and made a minority report on 
Jan. 31,1854, proposing several important amendments, 
which, although not directly adopted, for reasons here¬ 
after explained, pi-obably led to modifications of the bill 
of the Senate, which bill was finally adopted as an 
amendment to the House bill, and enacted into a law. 
Both the House and Senate bill, at the time Mr. English 
made his minority report, contained a provision ” that 
the Constitution, and all laws of the United States 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same 
force and effect within the said territory as elsewhere 
in the United Statesand then followed this important 
reservation:— 

Except the eighth section of this act preparatory to th© 
admission of Missouri into the Union, approved March 6, 
1820, which was superseded by the principles of the legisla¬ 
tion of 1850, commonly called the compromise measures, 
and is hereby declared inoperative.” 

Mr. English proposed to strike out this exception 
and insert the following:— 
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‘‘ Prtnmktl^ Tiiat ui>thiug iu Huh lU't nhall Ir» bo construed 
tw to |>rcv<uit the pcoplo id* Hiiicl UuTitorVi thnnigh the prop¬ 
erly (‘ouHtltutcil h^giHlutivc authority, from pasHiug such laws 
ill relation U> ilu* iustitutum td’ slavery, luit iuccmHisteiit with 
tht‘ Constitution f»f the Cuiteil Stutes, us they may deem best 
fuhipicil titthihr Uic^ality, ttitd most i*omhicive to tlieir happi¬ 
ness ami weltiirt‘; mul sti much of uiiy i^^istiug act of Con¬ 
gress as may «*outliet willi tin* ahov'e right of iht^ |)eople to 
reguliit4‘ their <lom«:^stie iustiiutiouB iu their own way, be, and 
the inline k, hert4,iy rt‘|H*ah‘ii,'' 

Mr. Greeley^ in hia 'Miinnnean Corilliet,,” expresses 
the belief tliiit this proposition of Mr. FmgliHh eonld 
not have been <left»H(eti on tln^ rail of the yeas and 
luiyH ; innl the aothor iwplains and <‘ondmnns the now 
and irigeiiions pnrlinuHmtury inameiivre reHorted to at 
the tiiius w!ii<4i out otf idl animalmeuts hot the substi¬ 
tution of the Sennit^ hill for fhi^ liill of thc^ House. The 
parliiunmifary maiueuvre rederred to, brought the llonso 
to a vote on the Seniit.e hill, whieli, in the immntimo, 
hail been atlereil as ii hubstitute for the IIouHe hill, and 
• it'Was adopted ami laHmiiie thi^^ law. On February 7, 
the Senate adojitiHl an loneiidinent, very similar in 
purimscH olfered by Seniiior Oougliis, 

Scfiiator Oougliis was justly regnrded as the great 
loader and idiiiinpion of ttie “fiopuhir sovereignty 
idea. So far iia the advotaiey of tliiii pririeiple was 
eoneernedt Mr. Englkfi wm willi Ititii, mid it ivill not 
ho out of pliieo to atate here, tliiii iiltlioiigli mane Blight 
imlitieal. ditforeneea ulliiiiattdy Bpiiiitg tip between them 
in relation to the '"Knglkli Hill,” they ivere always 
pnoiial frionda^ and for tiiaiiy yotir« tlici roliitioni 
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between them were of the most intimate character. a 
far back as 1845, Mr. Douglas wrote President I»oll 
urging that Mr. English be appointed Recorder 
general land office ; and Mr. English has many lett ^ 
from Mr. Douglas expressing the most cordial friend 
ship. 

During the eight years immediately preceding- tEe 
war, Mr. English was in Congress, and more ox' les-- 
identified with the measures involving the queistioxi of 
slavery, and his opinion on the question can best be 
given in extracts from his own speeches :— 

I am a native of a free State, and have no love for the 
institution of slavery. Aside from the moral question in¬ 
volved, I regard it as an injury to the State where it esiists 
and if it wore proposed to introduce it where I reside, -w-oxild 
resist it to the last extremity.” 

Again ho says, when speaking of the slaveh-oldino- 
States:— 

* 

‘‘They arc the best judges of the soil, and climate, a,nd 
wants of the country they inhabit; they are the true jn<iges 
of what will best suit their own condition, and promote tlieir 
welfare and happiness.” 

On another occasion, speaking for himself artel Tiia 
constituency, ho said:— 

‘‘We do not like this institution of slaver}", neither ixx its 
moral, social, nor politk^al bearings, but consider that it is a 
matter which, like all other domestic affairs, each organized 
community ought to be allowed to decide for itself.” 
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The idea of "leaving the peoj>le of every State and 
Territory perfectly free f(t form and regulate their 
domeHtie inatitutioua in their own way, Hubject only to 
the Constitution of the Ibuted StatoH,” seemed to bo in 
accordance with the genius of tmr American institu¬ 
tions; but the storm niised by tlu' |)!ussage of the 
Kansas-Nebniska bill, rtwuUtal in the thd'eat of nearly 
all the members from the fret* States wlio voted for it. 
In fact, Mr. English was out* of only three in the 
country who had sufticient strength to survive the 
storm. 

He WJis unanimously nominatiHl for re-election to 
Congress, and eh'ctetl by a majority t)f five hundred 
and oighty-t*ight over the ^Vhig atitl Know-Nothing 
opponent, Judge Thomas C. Slaughter. 

It was (hiring Mr. Knglisli’s congressional career 
that the country was visited by flu* fanatical eyclone, 
known as Know-Nothingism, ami lit* threw himself, in a 
spirit of self-abnegation, into the work of crushing it 
out, until ho won the upplaust'of all right-thinking men, 
and proved to the foreign-born cit ij5ens that lie was their 
friend indeed. A native of Indiana. s|amking of Mr. 
English’s work in this direction, says :— 

“ It was a DeiiuHTatie victory l«i which uo man In tho 
nation oontributtai more than did Wiiliuut ft.'English in his 
gallant canvass against the Know-Nothings in the .Stamd 
Congressional district of Indiana In IHM.” 

Mr. English was a itegent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
twto for eight years, and during the Tliirty-fourth Con¬ 
gress made a speech in dofentm of tin* management of 
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the institution, which was highly commended by many 
eminent scientific gentlemen. Mr. Charles Henry 
Davis went so far as to write a letter in which he said 
that Mr. English was entitled to "the gratitude and 
friendly regard of every scientific man in the country 
whose opinions are thought worth repeating.” 

At the end of Mr. English’s second term, he avowed 
his intention of retiring from public life, and requested 
his constituents to select some other candidate. The 
convention met to nominate his successor, and, after 
balloting forty-two times without making a choice, 
finally determined, unanimously, to insist upon Mr. 
English taking the field for the third time. He reluc¬ 
tantly consented to this, and was elected by a still larger 
majority than before. 

It was during his third term that Speaker Orr ap¬ 
pointed him to the important and arduous position of 
chairman of the Committee on Eost-offices and I*ost— 
roads. 

In the meantime, the agitatibn of the slavery question 
continued, and the Kansas controversy assumed a new 
and more dangerous aspect than ever. It w^as during 
this Congress that, by his course upon the Kansas 
policy of the administration, Mr. English acquired 
his widest reputation. He steadily and firmly opposed 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton Consti¬ 
tution, until it had been ratified by a vote of the 
people. 

In a speech delivered by him in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, he clearly defined his position. " I think, 
said he, "before Kansas is admitted, her people ought 
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to 1 ‘atify, or, nl least, have, a fair opportunity to vote 
upon tho (’t»nstitution un(l««r which it is proposed to 
luhnit her. At tiie same time, I am not so wedded to 
any particular plan that I may not, lor the sake of 
harmony, and as a choic’c ofi-vils, make reascmahle con- 
ces.sions, provuh'd tin* sul»stnn<'t' would Ix' secured, 
which is the nmkinoof the (’onsfitution, at an early day, 
eonlbrm to the pnhlic will, <ir, at h'ast, that the privi- 
lejfe and opportunity of st> makiufj it he secured to the 
I)eople heymtd all question. Less than this would not 
satisfy the expectations of my constituents, and I would 
not betray their %vishes for any tairthly considemtions. 
If, on the other haiul, all reasonable compromisoH are 
votetl tlown, aial I am broiif^ht to vote upon tho naked 
and untpinlitiedadmission t>f Kansas under the Le<!omp- 
ton Constitution, I <li.stinctly declare that I cannot, in 
eonscitmee, vole Jiir it.” 

During the long aiul ex«'itijig contest over thia ques¬ 
tion, Mr. Knglish never depnrtiHl from the position 
taken in this s|H>«H*h. lie was " Anti-Leeompton,” but 
not of those who wished to cripple the administration 
or brtiak up the Deniocrutic orgunizali<*n. He boldly 
and eloquently appeahal to in'* Houthem <H)lleagu()S. 
Alluding to the re,eei»t defeat of the Democracy at the 
North, he said : — 

“ It should not Iw forgotten, that when we men of the 
NorOi went forth to eneom>tt*r this fcarhd army of fanatics,— 
this gitmt anny of Aladitlonists, Kmiw-Nothitjgs, and Hcpubli- 
eana combiniMl,—you, giinllemen of the Houtli, were at home at 
your oa««5, btteause you Itad not run counter to the sympathies 
and poimlwr senUmentB of your people s you went with the 
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current; we against it. We risked everything; you compara¬ 
tively nothing; and now I appeal to you, whether, for the 
sake of an empty triumph, of no permanent benefit to you or 
your ‘ peculiar institution,’ you will turn a deaf ear to our 
earnest entreaties for such an adjustment of this question as 
wiU enable us to respect the wishes of our constituents, and 
maintain the union and integrity of our party at home ? Look 
to it, ye men of the South, that you do not, for a mere shadow, 
strike down or drive from you your only effective support 
outside the limits of your own States.” 

On this bill an issue was formed between the great 
co-ordinate branches of the government, whose joint 
and harmonious action could alone remove the danger¬ 
ous question and give peace to the country. 

At this stage of proceedings, when there appeared no 
hope for a settlement of the disagreement between the 
two Houses, and there was every chance that the angry 
contest would be adjourned for further and protracted 
agitation before a people already inflamed with sectional 
animosities, Mr. English moved to concur in the propo¬ 
sition of the Senate, asking for a committee of free con¬ 
ference. The motion was adopted by the deciding vote 
of the Speaker, and the committee on the part of the 
House was composed of W. H. English of Indiana, A. 
H. Stephens of Georgia, and W. A. Howard of Michi¬ 
gan. On the part of the Senate, the committee was 
J. S. Greene of Missouri, R. M. T. Hunter of Vir- 
^nia, and W. H. Sewar'd of New York. 

As the Senate had asked for the conference, the 
managers on behalf of that branch of Congress were 
informed by Mr. English that propositions for a com- 
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pronuHO must first como from thorn. If they had none 
to oJlbr, tho nuinugors ou tho part of tho House had 
noiHi.juui thu oonforoiH’o would immodiatcly terminate. 
Tins mmm<;i‘r.s tm tins part of tins Sonato made several 
propositions, noins «tf wliioli, howovor, wore aoeoptable 
to the mondH'r.s on hohalf of the House. 

The Senate eommittee tht*n asked tins inemhcrs from 
tho Ilousts if they had any eompronn.se to oiler, to which 
Mr. English replied that he had none prepared; hut ho 
bud u plan in his mind, bused, however, upon tho prin¬ 
ciple of u submission of the t|ut'.stiou of admission under 
the Leeomptou (’onstitutnm ami an amended ordinance 
to a fair vote of tins people of Kansas ; and if tho com¬ 
mittee thought it worth while, ho would prepare it, and 
submit it to tlnuu at tlnnr next meeting. They told 
him to do so. 'fliis was tin* origin of tho great Kansas 
eomin’CBiise measure, commonly called tho " English 
Bill,'* which finally pussetl Imth branches of Congress 
imd became th«< law. 

Tlib law was, in elfei-t, to place it in the power of 
the jKxiple of Kansas to come into tlie Union under tho 
lAiComptou Constitution or not, us they might them¬ 
selves determine ut u fair election. 

Mr. Buehiman, tho President, was highly gratified, 
and wrote to Mr. English: ~ 

“ I coiiskior tho present occasion tJio most fortunate of 
your lift*. It will bo your thto to entl the dangenms agita¬ 
tion, to confer lasting bonofils on your country, ami to rendei 
your character historical. I »JiaU remain always your friend." 

The night after tti® imasage of the bill groat i^oio- 
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rs were held in Washington, and both the President 
d Mr. English were serenaded. In the course of Mr. 
iglish's remarks on the occasion, he said: — 

* Let us all stand together in this great confederacy as 
j.al8, each State ha,ving the right to regulate its own 
□fiestic institutions in its own way; and let us apply this 
^trine not only to Kansas, hut to all the Territories which 
y come into this Union for all time to come. That is the 
:?trmc of the Democratic party; and when that party is 
ack down, the best interests of the country will he struck 
£?vn. Stop this agitation and let us act, not like visionary 
latics, hut practical men. Let well enough alone, .and 
rsTQ the solution of this matter to time and Providence. If 
cannot stand upon the doctrine of nonrintervention, where 
% we stand in safety? 

' ^ I am here as one of the representatives of a western 
i,te. It is a conservative State ; it is the one which gave 
% largest majority of any one in the North for President, 
enow that it is the feeling of the people of Indiana that 
> interests and rights of the South should never he trodden 
c3.cr foot. We do not intend to surrender any of our rights, 
fl we do not hclieve that the people of the South desire to 
spass upon our rights; if they did, we should rise up as 
3 man to resist it, and we would resist it to the last. While 
shall ho careful to protect our rights, we shall he equally 
refhl not to trespass upon the rights of our brethren in 
ler States. Upon such broad, national grounds as this we 
:x all stand; and if wc do, this confederacy will continue 
creasing in prosperity and glory. Wc must discard aU 
me sectional ideas. We must cultivate a greater feeling 

respect and sympathy for each other, and for those of 
rerent sections ; and I trust and hope this is the dawn of 
aew era. I trust and hope we shall hear no more of these 
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sectional agitations. Every good man and lover of Ms 
country ought to set his face against them. I speak the 
sentiment of the entire Dtnnoeraey of my State when I say 
that we will do battle faithfully to i)rotc‘(!t the rights of the 
people of every portion of tlie eonfedts'aey, anti that we shall 
stand by the Constitution and tint Union to the last.” 

The English Bill ” was never t^Kutdiy' as its author 
would have had it. In a speech made some time after 
its passage, Mr. English says : — 

It was not to be expected that a bill upon a sulyect of so 
much magnitude, preceded l>y such inteiiHC (‘xeiteinent, long 
and heated debates, close votes, and contiicits between co¬ 
ordinate branchcB of the Government,.could be enacted into 
a law in a manner Batisfactory to all, or without violent op¬ 
position. Nothing in man’s nature, or the liistory of the 
past, warranted sneh (‘xpeetatiou. Thirty miUhum of ex¬ 
cited people arc not easily quiided, and a c|m‘Htion which 
could agitato a whole nation was not likely to removed 
without a struggle and sorue Hacaifun* of opinion. 

These things will all bt^ eonskUn'i'd by those who are 
disposed to judge fairly. Wise and patriotic^ intm could well 
approve of a measure, originating under Huc^h circumstances, 
which they would have objected to as an original proposition. 
I am free to say, that if the bill had been an original |>ropoii« 
tion, depending alone upon my approval to slmpe into a law, 
I should, without sacrificing its substancx% Iiave cliangtid In 
some respects some of its provisions. It was no time, how¬ 
ever, to cavil about non-essontial points, or unimportant 
words; no time to manilest a captious or dogmatical dii- 
positioh. A htde might well be yielded to the judgment of 
others, if necessaxy to achieve a successful result in a matter 
of such imgportaace. 
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‘ ‘ Perfection in every respect was not claimed for the con¬ 
ference bill. Its friends set up no unreasonable or extrava¬ 
gant pretensions in its behalf, and they now have the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that it has realized all they ever 
claimed for it. It was enough that it contained the sub¬ 
stance, and was the very best that could be secured at the 
time and under the cii'cumstances which then existed. 

‘ ‘ In that spirit it was agreed to in committee; in that 
spirit enacted into a law. It sprang from the necessity of 
the case, and was supported in tln^ hope of reconciliation and 
peace. If those who gave it their support erred, it was in 
yielding too much in the praiseworthy effort of removing a 
dangerous question from the national councils and restoring 
harmony to a highly excited people.^' 

Under this law, the question of admission under the 
Lecompton Constitution was, in effect, referred back to 
the people of Kansas, and they voted against it, as was 
expected. 

Thus the result was accomplished which Mr. English 
had contended for from the beginning, and there is no 
inconsistency in his record upon this subject. On the 
final vote which admitted Kansas as a State, he was 
still a member, and voted for her adn3Lission. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Two Notable Contests for Speakership. — Letter from President 
Buchanan. — Refusing Political Honors. — Elected to Congress the 
Fourth Time. — The Shadow of the Civil War. — Mr. Englishes 
Position. — His Speech to the Southern Members.--Retirement 
from Public Life. — Founder of the First National Bank of Indian¬ 
apolis.— During the Panic of 1873. — Views on the Money 
Question. 

There were two notable contests for the speakership 
during Mr. English’s service in Congress, which are 
likely to live in history. The first was at the beginning 
of the Thirty-fourth Congress, when the Know-Nothing 
party held a small balance of power, and which, after 
a fierce and protracted struggle, resulted in the election 
of N. P. Banks. 

The second one took place at the beginning of the 
Thirty-sixth Congress, when John Sherman was nomi¬ 
nated by the Eepublicans for speaker; and, after two 
months, Governor Pennington was finally elected. 

One extract from a speech made by Mr. English at 
this time should be preserved, since it refers to his 
political career. He said: — 

“ Those who are acquainted with my personal and political 
Mstoiy know that I have never belonged to, or sympathized 
with, any other than the Democratic party. I have stood 
with that party against all the political organizations that 
have from time to time been arrayed against it. When the 
old Whig party existed, I opposed it upon those issues which 
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have become obsolete, and are no longer before the country. 
Upon the great question of slavery, which is the vital ques¬ 
tion of this day, I stand where the Democracy stood, and 
the Whig party stood, as long as the Whig party had an 
existence. 

‘ ‘ Upon the advent of the Know-Nothing or American party, 
I opposed it persistently, and particularly the peculiar doc¬ 
trines of that party in relation to naturalization and religion. 
My views upon these subjects have undergone no change. I 
am for our naturalization laws as they stand, and for the 
entire freedom of religious belief; and would resist, to the 
last, any infringement upon the one or the other. 

In the ensuipg political campaign, after the passage 
of the " English Bill,’^ Mr. English was again nominated 
for Congress; and the contest in his district assumed a 
national importance. President Buchanan wrote him 
many letters of encouragement, and in one he said: — 

I omit no opportunity of expressing my opinion of how 
much the country owes you for the English amendment. 
Having lost the hill of the Senate, which I preferred, the 
country would have been in a sad condition, had it not been 
relieved by your measure. It is painful even to think of what 
would have boon the alarming condition of the Union, had 
Congress adjourned without passing your amendment. I 
trust j^^ou will have no difficulty in being renominated and re¬ 
elected. If I had a thousand votes, you should have them 
ah with a hearty good will.” 

It was after the passage of the " English Bill ” that 
the President offered to confer the highest political 
honors upon Mr. English; but he declined to receive 
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any executive appointment. The same offer of favors 
was made by President Johnson. In the former case, 
Mr. English felt that his acceptance might be misunder¬ 
stood ; and he preferred remaining an independent 
representative of the people. 

The election of 1858 resulted in the return of Mr. 
English to Congress by a larger majority than ever. 
There had been no change in the boundaries of his 
district; but his career in this, as in everything else, 
had been upward and onward, his majority gradually 
increasing at each election, from 488 in 1852 to 1,812 
in 1858, and this at a time when Democratic congress¬ 
men were almost swept out of existence in the Northern 
States. 

In the meantime, the shadows of the great civil war 
began to deepen, and Mr. English was a member of the 
national campaign committee. The approaching Demo¬ 
cratic Convention at Charleston, S. C., was such an 
event as the nation looked forward to with anxiety. 
Mr. English went to Charleston, not as a delegate, but 
as a peace-maker; and, if his advice, and the advice of 
such prudent and practical men as he, had been fol¬ 
lowed, there would have been but one Democratic 
Presidential ticket, and such a conservative, patriotic 
platform as would probably have been successful. 

Mr. English’s labors in the behalf of harmony and 
of the safety of the country were in vain; and he re¬ 
turned to Washington greatly discouraged. In Con¬ 
gress, Just before the breaking up at Charleston, and 
when public feeling was at its height, Mr. English 
made a great speedh, full of wisdom and of sadness. 
He commenced by saying: — 
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“If I were to speak upon the topics which seem to be 
absorbing the attention of everybody now, it would be upon 
the scenes that have been enacted, and the events which are 
transpiring, at Charleston. 

“ I may be permitted to say, sir, upon this subject of the 
Presidency, that I have but little sympath}^ with those who 
imperiously demand ‘ Caesar or nobody; ’ no sympathy with 
that rule-or-ruin spirit which has been exhibited too much of 
late in both wings of the Democratic party, and to which may 
justly be attributed whatever difficulties now exist. 

“I shall not attempt, on the present occasion, to charac¬ 
terize this rule-or-ruin spirit in that language I conceive it so 
justly merits; but I venture to predict that, if disaster or 
serious trouble ensues, the masses of the Democratic party 
never will forgive, as they never ought to forgive, those who 
will have needlessly precipitated this state of affairs upon the 
country. 

“ It is not to be denied that, just at this time, dark and 
ominous clouds seem to be ‘ lowering over our house; ’ but I 
have an abiding faith that these clouds will soon break away, 
and leave the glorious sun of Democracy shining brightly as 
ever. 

“Sir, mere political storms have no terror for me or for 
the great party to which I belong; and, for the present, I 
shall go upon the supposition that whatever storms may have 
prevailed at Charleston were necessary for the purity and 
healthfulness of the political atmosphere, as natural storms 
are known to be for a like purpose in the physical world.” 

When the movement on the part of the South for 
dissolution came, Mr. English was for pacification if 
possible, and fayored every measure tending to that 
result. 

In a speech in the House, he told the South, that 
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” the great Democratic party, that has so long and so 
justly boasted of its nationality, must not degenerate 
into a mere Southern sectional party, or a party that 
tolerates the sentiment of disunion; if it does, its days 
are numbered and its mission ended.” 

In alluding to the folly of the South in attempting to 
break up the Union, because of the election of a sec¬ 
tional man to the President’s chair, he told them that 
not even a corporal’s guard of Northern men would go 
with them out of the Union for such a cause, and that 
his constituents would only '' march under the flag, and 
keep step to the music of the Union.” Then pointedly 
addressing the Southern members, he said:— 

“ Looking at this matter from the particular stand-point 
you occupy, it is to be feared you have not always properly 
appreciated the position of the Free-State Democracy, or the 
perils which would environ them in the event of a resort to 
the extreme measures to which I refer. Would you expect 
us in such an event to go with you out of the Union? If so, 
let me tell you franldy, your expectations will never be real¬ 
ized. Collectively, as States, it would be impossible, and as 
individuals, inadmissible ; because it would involve innumer¬ 
able sacrifices, and a severance of those sacred ties which 
bind every man to his own immediate country, and which, as 
patriots, we never would surrender.” 

The crisis of the great American conflict came, de¬ 
spite all his eflforts, and he resolved to retire from polit¬ 
ical life, having served four continuous terms. The 
convention which nominated his successor, adopted 
the following resolution:— 
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Besohed^ That in selecting a candida|;e to represent this 
district in the Thirty-seventh Congress, we deem it a proper 
occasion to express the respect and esteem we entertain for 
our present member, Hon. W. H. English, and our confi¬ 
dence in him as a public officer. In his retirement, in ac¬ 
cordance with his well-known wishes, from the position of 
representative, which he has long filled with credit to him¬ 
self and benefit to the country, wc heaitily greet him with 
the plaudit, “• Well done, thou good and faithful servant. 

After his retirement Mr. English was offered the 
command of a regiment by Governor Morton; but he 
declined. He took no active part in the war, though 
he was a firm and consistent supporter of the Union 
cause. The Madison Courier,” a paper of opposite 
political views from Mr. English*, gives the following 
account of a speech made by him;— 

“ Mr. English spoke for over an hour. He said that he 
had informed Southern men more than a year ago, in a speech 
in Congress, that he disapproved of secession in toto^ and 
that it could never have his countenance and support. It 
was also well known that he was opposed to the Kepublican 
doctrines, and should boldly assail Mr. Lincoln’s policy when¬ 
ever he thought it wrong; but as a native of Indiana, thor¬ 
oughly identified with Free-State interests, he felt that his 
alk‘giance was exclusively due to the State of Indiana and 
( Government of the United States, and he should accordingly 
abide in good faith by their laws, and stand under the old 
time-honored fiag. 

'^Ile trasted that the bitter cup of civil war might be 
|)assed from our lips, and ho would exhaust every possible 
means of maintaining the peace; but if nothing will do but 
war, then we raiist ail stand or fall together.” 
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In the spring of 1863, Mr. English removed to Ind¬ 
ianapolis, and there founded the First National Bank of 
Indianapolis, -which was among the first organized in 
the United States under the National system, and the 
very first to get out its circulation. 

A convention of bankers from all parts of the United 
States was held in the spring of 1876, and Mr. Eng¬ 
lish was chosen as one of the committee to appear 
before and address a committee of Congress upon 
certain matters of finance. 

For more than fourteen years Mr. English presided 
over the bank he had founded, with remarkable ability 
and fidelity; but on the 25th of July, 1877, he re¬ 
signed, having become so much broken down in health 
that it was necessary for him to go to a warmer climate. 
The stockholders and directors accepted his resigna¬ 
tion with deep regret, and adopted the following reso¬ 
lutions :— 

Resolved^ That the directors and stockholders of this bank 
sincerely regret the causes which impel the resignation of the 
Hon. William H. English, so long president of this institution, 
and. that in accepting the same they desire to express their 
thanks to him for the very great financial ability, constant 
watchfulness, and perfect fidelity with which he has managed 
it from its organization to the present time. 

Resolved^ That the executive committee of the board be 
directed to have prepared, and present to him a suitable 
testimonial as a memento of our personal regard and esteem, 
and that he carry with him our most sincere wishes for a long 
life of •usefulness and happiness. 

In pursuance of the latter resolution there was 
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presented to Mr. English a magnificent gold medal, 
with profuse symbolical ornaments in the highest style 
of art, bearing on the one side the words, "Fortitude, 
Strength, Fidelity,” and on the reverse the following 
inscription: — "Presented to lion. Wm. H. English, 
founder, and over fourteen years President of the First 
National Bank of Indianapolis, as a memento of the 
pei'sonal esteem of the Stockholders and Directoi-s, 
and their high appreciation of his very great financial 
ability, constant watchfulness, and perfect fidelity, July 
23, 1877,” 

Soon after Mr. English i-etired from the bank he 
sold out his stock and now does not own a dollar of • 
stock in any corporation. 

During the financial panic of 1873 he did very much 
to prevent disaster to the Indianapolis banks; and the 
leading newspaper, ‘‘ The People,” said of him at that 
time: — 

His conduct throughout the panic proved that his heart 
was in the right place; that the best interests of the city 
were in his thoughts ; that he had the nerve and the will to 
sink self, and proffer aid to those needing it.” 

Mr. English has always been a fearless advocate of 
honest money, and his views on the subject can best be 
explained in his own words, spoken at a recent intei- 
view; — 

“ For myself, I want our money to rank with the same 
standard recognized l)y all the great commercial nations of 
the world. I want no depreciated or iiTcdeemable paper 
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forced upon our people. I want the laboring man, when pay¬ 
day comes, to be paid in real dollars, that will purchase just 
as much of the necessaries of life as the dollars paid to 
bondholders or office-holders, and with as great purchasing 
powers as the best money in the best markets of the world. 
Honesty, in my judgment, is the best policy in finance and 
politics, as well as in morals generally, and if politicians 
would take half as much trouble to instruct and enlighten the 
masses that they do to take advantage of their supposed 
prejudices, it would be far better.” 

Even though Mr. English refused to accept any 
further office, he did not cease to take an interest in 
public affairs. He was a delegate to the State Conven¬ 
tion in 1861, and in 1862 it was hoped that he would 
allow his name to be used as a candidate for Congress. 
In his published letter of I’efusal, he said : — 

“ It is perhaps superfluous for me to add that, as a private 
citizen, neither seeking nor desiring office, I shall exert what¬ 
ever of influence I possess to maintain the Constitution and 
the Union and speedily suppress the Rebellion. We must 
not allow ourselves to be driven from correct principles by 
any amount of misrepresenffition, or even persecution. 

I would say, let us firmly stand together under the old 
flag and in the old organization, fighting secessionism to the 
bitter end, assaihng the administration wherever we conscien¬ 
tiously believe it to be in error, but upholding the Constitution 
and laws, and never losing sight of that great historical fact, 
which cannot be overcome by misrepresentation or abuse ; and 
that is, that under the rule of the Democracy the country 
grew to be one of the greatest nations of the earth, and as 
long as they held power the people of all the States were 
pto^^ous and happy.” 
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In 1864 he was a delegate to the Congressional 
Convention that nominated Michael C. Kerr to Con¬ 
gress. He also advocated McClellan’s claims to the 
Presidency, and it was he who introduced a resolution 
declaring, "'that we are now, as we ever have been, 
unqualifiedly in favor of the union of the States, under 
the Constitution; and stand ready, as we have ever 
stood heretofore, to do everything that loyal and true 
citizens should do to maintain that union under the 
Constitution, and t6 hand it down to our children unim¬ 
paired as we received it from our fathers.” 

The business in which Mr. English was engaged 
continued to increase until it absorbed all his time, and 
he could give but little attention to political matters; 
but he was a firm friend and supporter of Governor 
Tilden, and presided at the meeting held at Indianap¬ 
olis, ratifying the nomination of Tilden and Hendricks. 
Then he said: — 

“ It is known to you, fellow-citizens, that I have not of 
late years been an active participant in political affairs. Pre¬ 
ferring the quiet pursuits of private life and intending not to 
be drawn into the turmoils of active politics, I nevertheless 
am not an indifferent spectator in this contest, and certainly 
do not forget the past. I do not forget that I was born a 
Democrat; was long an earnest, hard-working member of the 
party, always a firm believer in its great cardinal principles, 
and frequently a recipient of its favor at a time when such 
favors were to me of inestimable value. With such antece¬ 
dents and a heart which I know is not incapable of gratitude, 
I could not be indifferent to the fate of this grand old party, 
and, although in bad health and shrinking from appearing as 
a participant in a public political meeting, I could not forego 
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the pressing call that was made upon mo to preside upon tibia 
occasion; because I sincerely believe that the time has arrived 
when the welfare of the people demands thorough reform in 
the affairs of the general government, and that such reform 
can now only be certainly and effectively secured by the 
election of Tilden and Hendricks. But I do not wish it 
understood that I am here to-night in a mere partisan capac¬ 
ity, claiming that everything called Democratic must neces¬ 
sarily be good, and everything called Republican necessarily I 
bad. On the contrary, I congi*atulato the Republican party 
upon having nominated good men for candidates at Cincin¬ 
nati, and placing them upon a creditable platform, but I 
congratulate the Democratic party still more upon haviE^ I 
nominated better men upon a better platform/’ j 

The Indiana Democracy felt, at the time of the St. 
Louis platform, considerable dissatisfiiction because Mr. 
Hendricks had not been nominated for President, and 
because of the financial views of the platfomi. Mr. : 

English’s speech had a good effect, for he adroitly said : ! 

, i 

‘‘It was natural that in the excitement of the moment ! 
some Indiana Democrats should have felt dissatisfied; but 
most of those have become reconciled, and not only support 
the ticket now, but stand squarely upon the platform. The i 
few who have not yet got on the platform will hurry to get 
ou board before the lightning-express train of the Democracy ! 
is fairly under way, because they know that train is bound to i 
come ih ahead, and that it is dangerous to get on the platform 
when the cars are in motion. Never fear but all the boys 
will get on board in due season, for they arc not going to be 
left behind in this grand Democratic march to victory. 

“ Even the camp-followers, the dodgers and the trimmew, 
hang on the outskirts of the party, disteifCtii]^ ite 
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►tinsels and marring its harmony by disparaging the plat- 
rm for the sake of a little local popularity, will be clamoring 

get upon it, as it becomes more and more evident it is 
)ing to be adopted by the people.” 

The financial trouble he managed with like sagacity : 

I contend there is nothing in the St. Louis platform upon 
,e subject of the finances about which Democrats should 
ffer. It favors the repeal of that clause of the act of Con¬ 
fess which fixes a certain day for the resumption of specie 
tyments. It repudiates a changeable standard of values, 
id advocates that standard which is recognized in our own 
onstitution as well as by the whole civilized world. It 
•eposes to secure to our own people real dollars that shall 
tve as much purchasing power as the dollars of other 
itions. It secures to the farmer, the mechanic, and the 
borer a dollar that will have as great a purchasing power 
j the dollar of the bondholder. It secures to the manu- 
,cturer and the man of business that reasonable degi’ee of 
2 irtamty as to the financial tUture which will enable him to 
,akc investments and engage in business with some intel- 
genoe and feeling of security, which he never can have with a 
langeable standard of values. It short, it but reaffirms the 
.d and time-honored doctrine of the Democratic party in 
.vor of a currency of specie and paper convertible into 
lecie on demand. It is true the platform places the Demo- 
•atio party fairly and squarely upon the road to specie 
ayments ; but it does not propose to accomplish it by such 
XBty and inconsiderate legislation as win be unnecessarily 
;>pressive to creditors or injurious to business.” 

Mr. English lives in Indianapolis, in a fine residence, 
diich fronts a beautiful circular park, known as the 
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"Governor’s Circle,” so called because originally de¬ 
signed as the site for the residence of the governor of 
the State. 

He was married to Miss Emma Mardulia Jackson 
of Virginia, on Nov. 17, 1847, in the city of Balti¬ 
more, Md. His wife died Nov. 14, 1876. Two 
children were the issue of this marriage, a son and 
daughter. The son is the Hon. W. E. English, a 
young man of fine promise, now a member of the 
Indiana House of Eepresentativos, being the third of 
the family in lineal descent who has occupied that 
position—father, son, and grandson. The daughter, 
Eosalind, is the wife of Dr. Willoughby Walling, 
an eminent physician of Louisville, Ky., and is the 
mother of two fine boy-babies, William English Wall¬ 
ing and Willoughby George Walling. 

This history of a successful and active life comprises 
the time up to the year 1877, when Mr. English, 
crowned with success in every undertaking, with a 
political and business record without a blemish, and at 
the very meridian of his powers, sought the retirement 
of private Efe. But in this retirement Mr. English 
was not unmindful of his country, nor neglectful of 
the interests of the Democratic party, whoso principles 
he had espoused in his youth, and whoso standard- 
bearer he had been in many a hotly-contested fight. 
Always a close observer of passing events, ho con¬ 
tinued to manifest his deep solicitude for the success 
of the Democratic party, and with his ripe experience 
was ever ready to aid it by his counsel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TTlio Democratic National Convention of 1880.— The Nomaintion of 
Hancock for President is followed by that of English for Vice- 
President.— He is Named by General Petus of Alabama.— Unan¬ 
imously Nominated.— Mr. Englishes Si)eech of Acceptance. 

On the 24th of June, the National Democratic Con¬ 
vention, in the third day of its session at Cincinnati, 
liad nominated Grcn. Winfield Scott Hancock for Presi¬ 
dent, and the choice came upon the proper name to 
complete the ticket in such a way as to render even 
more certain the victory which the first name upon it 
assured. In this contingency there seemed to be but 
one opinion as to the proper candidate to add strength 
und honor to the nomination. The first State called 
xipon the roll named William H. English of Indiana. 
This was Alabama. General Petus of that State 
mounted the platform, and spoke as follows :— 

Jfr. President: By the unanimous instructions of the 
delegates from Alabama, and by permission of the delegates 
from the State of Indiana, Alabama nominates William H. 
English of Indiana. We have had a glorious day to-day. 
The Federal army and the Confederate army have met on 
Mason and Dixon’s line as one army. 

Now there is another principle that ought not to be for¬ 
gotten. You have had assurance from New York of the 
union of the Democracy there. We have heard from Con¬ 
necticut. We have heard from New Hampshire. Now, 
gentlemen, aided by these fair women from the North, from 
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the East, from the West, and from the South, you have sung 
together here that grand old question:— 

Shall auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to mind ? 

Shall friends all true be remembered not 
In the days of auld lang syne ? 

Where have we looked for true fnends ? Where have we 
had true fnends? Where do we expect true friends? From 
the glorious State of Indiana. 

The vote was unanimous for Mr. English as the 
roll was called; and when it came the turn of Indiana, 
Senator Voorhees arose and said: — 

Mr. President, a single word. Indiana has not been an 
applicant for the second place upon this ticket, but is deeply 
grateful, penetrated by a sense of gratitude for the spon¬ 
taneous expression of confidence in one of her ablest and 
most distinguished citizens, Mr. English. I would say to 
the Convention that Indiana has not had her place upon the 
Presidential ticket; but if Mr. English is placed upon that 
ticket, there will be placed there a native of that State of 
commanding capacity for affairs both pubhc and private, 
and a man who was never defeated when his name was 
presented before the people for any position; nor will he be 
defeated now. I thank the States for their offer of this high 
position to him, and on the part of the delegation from 
Indiana, I ask to cast the vote of that State for Mr. English, 
her distinguished son. 

The Iowa delegation announced its choice as that of 
Hon. R. M* Bishop; but with that exception, the only 
interruj^n to the continuous balloting was the eulo* 
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gies of Mr. English which followed with increasing 
fervor. When the end of the list was reached and 
Wisconsin was called, Mr. W. E. Vilas responded, 
taking the platform: — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: I am 
deputed by tbc last State upon the list, but by no means 
the last in the devotion of her Democrats to the principles 
of the party, to express the great delight with which Wis¬ 
consin seconds the nomination of William H. English of 
Indiana. In the union of the great soldier-statesman of 
the Democratic party with the great statesman whose name 
is presented now for the second place on the ticket, we see 
the bond of harmony exemplified, and to illustrate which 
has been expressed as coming from the State of New York 
the banishment of all discord, and the suppression of all 
division—a radiant bow of promise for this happy land, 
stretching from Maine to Texas, from the North to the 
South. And when, In the coming election of November, 
the ballots of this free people shall at last place in ofiSce its 
men who shall restore peace and happiness to this hitherto 
distracted country, then the summer day of our prosperity 
will rise to its aienith, and like a reaper gathering his bounti¬ 
ful harvest, the American people will proceed in their career 
of happiness, freedom, and liberty. Then, again, as at the 
beginning of the great Republic and the beginning of the 
world, the sons of God will shout together for joy. Mr. 
Ihresident, the order of the Convention is now concluded. 
Might I not, in order, in taking advantage of this opportu¬ 
nity to relievo the Convention from further labor, move that 
fcho nomination of William lp[. English be made unanimous 
by 'acclamation? 

It was so made unanimous, amid applause and con^ 

gratulations. 
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The committee appointed to communicate to the 
candidates their official nomination met Mr. English 
at Governor's Island, New York, on the 13th of July, 
where he was the guest of General Hancock. After 
the nomination had been tendered the candidate for 
President, and had been accepted by him, the secre¬ 
tary of the committee read to Mr. English the fol¬ 
lowing communication, which was signed by aU the 
committee-men: — 

Hon. William H. English: 

gm, —By direction of the National Democratic Conven¬ 
tion, which assembled at Cincinnati on June 22 last, it 
becomes our pleasing duty to notify you that you have been 
unanimously nominated by that body to the office of Vice- 
President of the United States. Your large experience in 
affairs of government, your able discharge of many trusts 
committed to your hands, your steadfast devotion to Demo¬ 
cratic principles, and the uprightness of your private char¬ 
acter, gave assurances to the Democracy that you were 
worthy and well qualified to perform the duties of that high 
position, and co mm ended you to them for the nomination 
which they conferred. While your personal qualities and 
your public services well merited this honor, the action of 
the Convention was no doubt designed not only to indicate 
their appreciation of yourself, but as well to testify their 
profound respect for the Democracy of Indiana, your native 
State, with whose struggles you have been so long identified, 
and whose glorious achievements you have shared. The 
Convention set forth its views, "which are now before the 
people, in a series of resolutions, a cop}'' of which we have 
the honor to present to you, and to which your attention is 
re^ectfoEy requested. It is our earnest hope that their 
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vieTVS may meet with your approbation, and that you -will 
accept the nomination which is now tendered. 

In reply to this communication, Mr. English, said :_ 

Mr. Chairman and Oentlemen of the Committee: a_ 

practical man of business, not much accustomed to indirect 
ways or circumlocution of speeches, I will say plainly, and 
in a very few words, that I accept the high trust you have 
tendered mo, and will at an early day malco a more formal 
acceptance in writing, in conformity with the usual custom in 
such cases. In doing this I fully realize the great responsi¬ 
bility of this position, the great turmoil and anxiety, the 
misrepresentation and abuse which are certain to follow. I 
understand that the resources and power of our political foes 
of the whole country are to be centred upon us in Indiana, 
my native State, in one of the earliest and probably the 
greatest battles of tiie campaign. It is an occasion calling 
for the performance of high patriotic duly, not to be declined 
for personal considerations, and I shall not disregard the 
unanimous voice of the representatives of the majority of 
the American people, which you represent hero to-day. I 
need hardly say that I am deeply impressed with the action 
of the Convention, and profoundly gratified for the high 
honor conferred upon mo; and I cannot doubt that under 
the favor of God and the people, the great cause we aU have 
at heart mil bo succossM. I thank you, gentiomon, for the 
very kind and considerate manner in which you have dis¬ 
charged your duties toward me on this occasion. 

This concluded the formal action, wMoh has made 
Hon. William II. English the candidate of the consti¬ 
tutional party for the second highest office in the gift 
of the people. 
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'LETTER OF GEN. HANCOCK 

ACCEPTIKG THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION FOR PRESIDENT. 

Governor's Island, ) 
New York City, July 29, 1880 .) 

Gentlemen :— I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of July 13, 1880, apprising me formally of my 
nomination to the office of President of the United States by 
the National Democratic Convention, lately assembled in 
Cincinnati. I accept the nomination with grateful apprecia¬ 
tion of the confidence reposed in me. The principles enun¬ 
ciated by the Convention are those I have cherished in the 
past, and shall endeavor to maintain in the future. The 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, embodying the results of the 
war for the Union, are inviolable. If called to the Presidency, 
I should deem it my duty to resist, with all of my power, any 
attempt to impair or impede the full force and effect of the 
Constitution, which in eveiy article, section, and amendment, 
is the supreme law of the land. The Constitution forms the 
basis of the government of the United States. The powers 
granted by it to the legislative, executive, and judicial depart¬ 
ments, define and limit the authority of the general govern¬ 
ment. Powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, belong to the 
States respectively, or to the people. The General and State 
governments, each acting in its own sphere without trenching 
hpon the lawful jurisdiction of the other, constitute the Union. 
This Union, comprising a general government with general 
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powers, and State goveniiueiits with State powers for pur- 
pos(*.s loeal to tlu*. Stakes, is a i)oUty, the foundations of which 
were laid in the profoundest wisdonn This is the Union our 
fathers made, and which has l)eeu so respected al)road and 
so benelicauit at home. Tried by blood and lire, it stands 
to-ilay a model form of free popular government; a political 
system which, rightly adminiskn'cd, has been, and will con¬ 
tinue to l)e, the a<hniration of the world. May we not say, 
nearly in the words of Waslungtou: ‘^The unity of govern¬ 
ment, which constitutcB us one people, is justly dear to us ; 
it is the main pillar in the edifice of our real independence, 
the support of our peace, Hah‘ty, and prosperity, and of that 
lilHvrty we so highly pri/.e, and Intend at every hassard to pre¬ 
serve ” ? 

But no form of government, however carehilly devised, no 
principles, however sound, will proteet tlie rights of tlie 
people unless the administration is MthM and efficient. It 
is a vital principle in our systcun that ’ neitlier fraud nor 
force must be allowed to subvert the rights of the people. 
Wlum fraud, violmute, or iiu;om|H^ttmeo controls, the noblest 
constitutions and wisi^st laws are usc*tess. The ba3’’onet is not 
a fit Instrument for colUH‘ting tlie votes of freemen. It is only 
by a fhll vote, free ballot, and fair count, that tlie people can 
rule In fact, as nupimHl by tlie theory of our government. 
Take this foundation away and the whole stmctinxi falls. ' 

Ihibllc otllce is a trust, not a bounty bestowed upon the 
holder. No int^impekmt or dishonest persons should ever be 
entrusted with It, or, if appoinkal, they should tm promptly 
ejected. The basis of a substantial, practical oivil-icrviee 
reform, must first lie establislaal by the people in filling the 
elective ofll<.iis. If they flE a high standard of qualifleations 
for 0lII«, and steimlj TOjecjfc the corrupt and incompetent, the 
result will be decliivi in pivcrnlng the action of the servants 
whom toey ©nfrust wi^ the apimlnting power. 
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The war for the Union was successfully closed more than 
fifteen years ago. All classes of our people must share alike 
in the blessings of the Union, and are equally concerned in 
its perpetuity and in the proper administration of public 
affairs. We are in a state of profound peace. Henceforth 
let it be our purpose to cultivate sentiments of friendship, and 
not of animosity, among our fellow-citizens. Our material 
interests, varied and progressive, demand our constant and 
united efforts. A sedulous and scrupulous care of the public 
credit, together with a wise and economical management of our 
governmental expenditures, should bo maintained, in order that 
labor may be lightly burdened and that all persons may be 
protected in their rights to the fruits of their own industry. 
The time has come to enjoy the substantial benefits of recon¬ 
ciliation. As one people we have common interests. Let us 
encourage the harmony and genei'ous rivalry among our own 
industries which will revive our languishing merchant marine, 
extend our commerce with foreign nations, assist our mer¬ 
chants, manufacturers, and producers to develop our vast 
natural resources, and increase the prosperity and happiness 
of our people. 

K elected, I shall, with the Divine favor, labor widr what 
ability I possess to discharge my duties with fidelity, accord¬ 
ing to my convictions, and shall take care to protect and 
defend the Union, and to see that tlie laws be faithfully and 
equally executed in all parts of the country alike. I will 
assume the responsibility, Mly sensible of the fact tliat to 
administer rightly the functions of government is to discharge 
the most sacred duty that can devolve upon an American 
citizen. 

I am, respectfully yours, 

Winfield S. Hanoooe:. 

To tLo Hon. John W. Stevenson, President of the Convention; Hon. Josi 
P. Stockton, Chairman; and others of the Committee of the KaMonaJ 
Democratic Convention. 
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TER OF HON. WILLIAM H. ENGLISH 
the nomination for vice-president. 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 30,1880. 

HEN thave now the honor to reply to your letter of 
st. 5 informing me that I was unanimously nojninated 
ce of Vice-President of the United States by the late 
c National Convention which assembled at Cincin- 
foreshadowed in the verbal remarks made by me at 
f the delivery of your letter, I have now to say that I 
high trust, with a realizing sense of its responsi- 
l am profoundly grateful for the honor conferred, 
the nomination upon the platform of principles 
j the Convention, which I cordially approve ; and 
it as much because of my faith in the wisdom 
tism of the great statesman and soldier nominated 
le ticket for President of the United States. His 
irvices to his country; his fidelity to the Constitu- 
[Jnion and the laws; his clear perception of the 
nciples of government as taught by Jefferson; his 
; care to keep the military in strict subordination to 
uthorities ; his high regard for civil liberty, personal 
i the rights of property; his acknowledged ability 
well as military afiTairs ; and his pure and blameless 
int to him as a man worthy of the confidence of 
3; not only a brave soldier, a great commander, 
an and a pure patriot, but a prudent, painstaking, 
nan, of unquestioned honesty; trusted often with 
public duties, faithful to every trust, and in the 
ian of ripe and vigorous manhood, he is, in my 
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judgment, eminently fitted for the highest office on earth,—the 
Presidency of the United States. Not only is he the right man 
for the place, but the time has come when the best interests 
of the country require that the party which has monopolized 
the executive department for the last twenty years should be 
retired. The continuance of that party in power four years 
longer would not be beneficial to the public or in accordance 
with the spirit of our republican institutions. Laws of 
entail have not been favored by our system of government. 
The perpetuation of property or place in one family or set of 
men has never been encouraged in this country, and the great 
and good men who formed our republican government and its 
traditions wisely limited the terms of office and in many ways 
showed their disapproval of long leases of power. Twenty 
years of continuous power is long enough, and has already 
led to irregularities and corruptions which are not likely to be 
properly exposed under the same party that perpetrated them; 
besides, it should not be forgotten that the four last years of 
power held by that party were procured by discreditable 
means, and held in defiance of the wishes of a majority of the 
people. It was a grievous wrong to every voter and to our 
system of self-government, which should not be forgotten or 
forgiven. Many of the men now in office were put in because 
of corrupt partisan services in thus defeating the fairly and 
legally expressed will of the majority, and the hypocrisy of 
the professions of that party in favor of civil-service reform 
was shown in placing such men in office and turning the whole 
brood of federal office-holders loose to infiuence the elections. 
The money of the people, taken out of the public treasury 
by these men for services often poorly performed, or not per¬ 
formed at all, is being used in vast sums, with the knowledge 
and presumed sanction of the administration, to control 
elections; and even the members of the Cabinet are strolling 
about lire country making partisan speeches instead of 
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being in their departments at Washington discharging the 
public duties for which they are paid by the people. 
But wil'h all their cleverness and ability, a discriminating 
loublic r/ill, no doubt, read between the lines of their speeches 
that th ir paramount hope and aim is, to keep themselves and 
f ■’ itellites four years longer in office. That perpetuating 
th ver of chronic federal office-holders four years longer 
will benefit the men and women who hold no office, but 
earn their daily bread by honesty and industry, is what the 
same discerning public will, no doubt, fully understand; as 
they will also, that it is because of their own industry and 
economy and God’s bountiful harvests that the country is 
comparatively prosperous, and not because of anything done 
by these federal office-holders. The country is comparatively 
prosperous, not because of them, but in spite of them. This 
contest is, in fact, between the people endeavoring to regain the 
political power which rightfully belongs to them, and to restore 
tire pure, simple, economical, constitutional government of our 
fathers on the one side, and a hundred thousand federal 
office-holders and their backers, pampered with place and 
power, and determined to retain them at all hazards, on the 
other. Hence the constant assumption of new and danger¬ 
ous powers by the general government, under the rule of the 
Republican party. The effort to build up what they caU a 
strong government, the interference with home rule and 
^ith the administration of justice in the courts of the sev¬ 
eral States, the interference with the elections through the 
medium of paid partisan federal office-holders, interested iii 
keeping their party in power, and caring more for that than 
fakness in the elections ; in fact, the constant encroachments 
which have been made by that party upon the clearly 
reserved rights of the people and the States, will, if not 
checked, subvert the liberties of the people and the govern¬ 
ment of limited powers created by the fathers, and end in a 
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great consolidated centol government, strong indeed for 
evil, and the overthrow of republican institutions. The wise 
men who formed our Constitution knew the evils of a strong 
government, and the long continuance of political power 
in the same hands. They knew there was a tendency in diis 
direction in all governments, and consequent danger to repub¬ 
lican institutions from that cause, and took pains to guard 
against it. The machinery of a strong centralized general 
government can ho used to perpetnato the same set of men in 
power from term to term, until it ceases to bo a republic, or 
is such only in name ; .and the tendency of the party now in 
power in that direction, as shown in various ways besides the 
willingness of a large number of that party to elect a Presi¬ 
dent an unlimited number of terms, is tiuitc apparent, and 
must satisfy thinking people that the time has come when it 
win he safest and best for that party to be retired. 

But in resisting the encroachments of the general govern¬ 
ment upon the reserved rights of the people and the States, I 
wish to he distinctly undei*stood as favoring the i)roper exer¬ 
cise by the general government of the powers rightMly 
belonging to it under the Constitution. Encroachments 
upon the constitutional rights of the general government, or 
interference w:ith the proper exercise of its powcjrs, must 
he carefully avoided. The union of States the Consti¬ 
tution must be maintained; and it is well known that this has 
always been the position of both the candidates on tlm Demo¬ 
cratic Presidential ticket. It is acquiesced in everywhere now, 
and finally and forever settled as one of the results of the war. 
It is certain, beyond all question, that tlio legitimate results 
of the war for the Union will not bo overthrown or impamed 
should the Democratic ticket bo elected. In that event, prop¬ 
er protection will be given in cvciy legitimates way to eveij 
citizen, native or adopted, in every section of the republlo, in 
the enjoyment of all the rights guaranteed by the Constitu¬ 
tion and its amendments. 
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A. sound currency of honest money, of a value and pur¬ 
chasing power corresponding substantially with the standard 
recognized by the commercial world, and consisting of gold 
and silver and paper convertible into coin, will be main¬ 
tained. The labor and manufacturing, commercial and busi¬ 
ness interests of the country will be favored and encour¬ 
aged in every legitimate way. The toiling millions of our 
people wni be protected from the destructive competition of 
the Chinese ; and to that end their immigration to our shores 
will be properly restricted. The public credit wiU be scrupu¬ 
lously maintained and strengthened by rigid economy in 
public expenditures ; and the liberties of the people and the 
property of the people whL be protected by a government of 
law and order, administered strictly in the interests of aU the 
people, and not of corporations and privileged classes. 

I do not doubt the discriminating justice of the people and 
their capacity for intelligent self-government, and therefore 
do not doubt the success of the Democratic ticket. Its suc¬ 
cess would bury beyond resurrection the sectional jealousies 
and hatreds which have so long been the chief stock in trade 
of pestiferous demagogues; and in no other way can this be 
so effectually accomplished. It would restore harmony and 
good feeling between all the sections, and make us in fact, as 
well as in name, one ];)eople. The only rivalry then would 
be in the race for the development of material prosperity, 
the elevation of labor, the enlargement of human rights, the 
promotioi?. of education, morality, religion, liberty, order, and 
all that would tend to make us the foremost nation of the 
earth in the grand march of human progress. 

I am, with great respect, 

Very truly yours, 

William H. Exglisoei. . 

To tho Hon. John W. Stevenson, President of the Convention; the Hon. 

John P. Stockton, Chairman; and other members of the Committee of 

Notification. 





